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THOSE FITZENBERGERS 



CHAPTER I 

LIDDY wondered, as she sat at the supper table 
with her father and his wife, whether her step- 
^ mother's occasional glance in her direction, cast 
sidewise upon her stealthily, did really detect the tumult 
that was throbbing in her blood this evening. 

''I wouldn't think she'd ever take notice to anything 
different at me — as little as she takes interest in me," 
thought the young girl. 

It did seem, though, that the stifled passion, the suf- 
focating beating of her heart could not remain unnoticed 
by even the most indifferent, but must in some way flaunt 
a betrayal of itself. She glanced up into the mirror over 
the oak sideboard opposite and for an instant was held 
spellbound by the startling reflection of her own face, 
unfamiUar to her in the biu*ning 'brightness of her eyes, 
the flush in her cheeks, the halo of disordered brown hair 
about her white forehead. 

"Why," she inwardly exclaimed in astonishment, the 
delicate flush in her cheeks deepening, "I look pretty!" 

She was eighteen years old, but it had never before 
occurred to her that she had any personal asset to justify 
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her existence, the purpose of her Ufe being, apparently, to . 
serve as an avenue of communication between her parents 
on the one side and, on the other, a world which held 
itself aloof from them in a mysterious, incomprehensible 
hostility. She had a half-defined idea that, had she not 
always been thus indispensable to their very existence* 
her father and step-mother would (or at least her step- 
mother would) in some way have got rid of her long ago. 

Her father's house and its furnishings were the best in 
the village of Virginsburg, for Mr. Fitzenberger was so 
"well fixed" as to be able to "live retard" (retired). 
And a lucky thing that he was, for no one either in the 
village or in the neighbouring city would have employed 
him in any capacity whatsoever. This Liddy knew, 
though she did not know why, for her father was sober, 
industrious, honest, and capable. 

The Fitzenbergers had the distinction of being the only 
family of Virginsburg who ate their meals in their dining- 
room, for though the other families had dining-rooms 
and "oak sets" (including, in one case, a china closet) 
they never used them except on festive occasions such as 
funerals, or tragic ones such as weddings. At all other 
times dining-rooms were preserved air-tight and dark, 
and meals were consumed in the kitchen where they were 
cooked. 

liddy's step-mother, however, was, in her own esti- 
mation at least, a person of very superior refinement and 
had, as she often assured her husband, ^*no common tastes 
or feelings." 

"I sometimes think I'm mebby too refined in my feel- 
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ings," she would tell him with a melancholy air; and he 
did not presume to dispute it, his acquiescent manner 
seeming to say, ''I'll take your word for it; I'm not cap- 
abk of judging." 

This refinement of taste and feeling had decorated their 
dining-room with coloured paper lambrequins scalloped 
at the edges; with a chromo over the sideboard of hectic- 
hued fruits and a gruesome one over the china closet of 
dead game; it had made their gorgeous parlour a junk 
shop of glass and china ornaments, of gay and sportive 
cushions and table covers; it had erected an aluminum- 
coloured fence around their lawn; it decked out the comely 
person of Mrs. Fitzenberger herself in finery such as no 
other woman in the village could display, and it had 
changed her baptismal name of Amanda to Joye spelled 
with ane. 

"What's the use of fixing up?" Liddy had once, when 
quite a little girl, ventured to ask of her step-mother. 
"No one ever comes to see us." 

Her question had been ignored. Her step-mother had 
always recognized her existence as Uttle as possible and 
though a talkative woman, her conversational gift was re- 
served exclusively for the benefit of Liddy's father. 

**Why don't anybody ever come to our house?" the 
child had persisted. But an ugly look from Joye's mild, 
pale eyes had been the only reply vouchsafed to her. 

" What's the matter of you? " Her father just now sud- 
denly interrupted her astonished discovery of her beauty 
in the sideboard mirror. "Have ^ou got the fever or 
whatever?" — and with a violent start Liddy came to 
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herself. But it was not the interruption that had startled 
her, so much as the mere unusualness of hearing her father 
speak — ^and dirfectly to her! He never spoke if he could 
help it — especially to her. For days together she would 
not hear the sound of his voice. He was, indeed, more 
like a wooden automaton than a breathing himian being 
— ^so expressionless were his eyes, so set his thin Ups, so 
lifeless his whole aspect. In spite of this, however, and 
of his shght and insignificant physique, the man's silent 
personality made itself somehow felt. Of late, Liddy — 
her mind waking up to question and wonder about some 
of the strange conditions of her life which, because of her 
familiarity with them, had always been more or less taken 
for granted— was beginning to reaUze that something 
was very wrong with her father. Why had he always 
seemed so like a walking dead man? Why was he so 
entirely different from other men whom she saw in the 
village street or at the general store? Did he ever think, 
feel, enjoy, suffer? He gave no sign of it. 

She wondered what he would say if in reply to his 
question just now she should tell him she was ill. She had 
never been ill in her life. Woidd he show any concern? 
He had never manifested the slightest affection for her. 

"No, sir, I'm not sick, I'm only — ^restless," she answered, 
groping for an expression of the mood which possessedjier 
this evening — the madness of unrest which so often came 
upon her in the deadly monotony and loneUness of her life. 
"I feel like running ten miles! Or," she added recklessly, 
"like getting out into the middle of the road and scream- 
ing ! I'd like to go off in such an airship ! I'd like " 
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But slie checked herself m sudden embarrassment at 
what she vaguely felt to be indecently naked self -revela- 
tion. Her family, however, met it stoUdly, her father's 
immobiUty and Joye's lack of interest in anything con- 
cerning her remaining undisturbed. 

If her father never manifested any affection for her, 
liddy thought he seemed to have just as Uttle for his wife, 
though he did give her her own way in nearly eveiything 
and let her have nearly all the money she asked for. 
Isolated though Liddy's life had always been, she had 
long ago recognized that no other wife of the village was 
so indulged as was her step-mother. And yet it seemed 
that this indulgence was rather the expression of indif- 
ference than of fondness. The overweening sentimental- 
ity of Joye's apparent devotion to her husband was so 
self-centred as to remain quite unaffected by his lack of 
response to her blandishments. It never seemed to 
matter to her what his attitude to her might be, so long as 
he placidly served as the butt for her own intensely emo- 
tional outlet. 

"As soon as the supper dishes are away," her step- 
mother said to her, breaking the silence that had followed 
upon her unprecedented expression of her restless mood 
this evening, "you go on up to Wagenhorst's farm and 
fetch milk. I must make him some hot milk to-night. 
He has insomnia so bad he can't sleep." 

"He" or "him" always meant her husband. It was as 
though Joye coidd not bring herself to say to Liddy " Yoiu* 
father." 

"My love," she addressed her husband in dulcet tones, 
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''you shall have your nice hot milk to-night made for 
you by your own little dove." (Joye*s dimensions and 
weight were double those of her husband.) "That," she 
added, blandly smiling, "will surely soothe you to sweet 
slumber!" 

liddy, familiar all her life with this sort of rhetoric 
on the soft, full lips of her step-mother, was as little 
affected by it as was her stoUd father. 

"But, Joye," Liddy answered uneasily, "Mr. Wagen- 
horst won't sell milk to me, you know. He'll order me off.** 

The girl winced as she said it, accustomed though the 
family was to the fact that ho one in the village wanted 
to have even business dealings with them. 

Her parents, however, met her embarrassing statement 
phlegmatically as usual. 

"K Mr. Wagenhorst won't sell to you at the spring 
house, you go to the kitchen and ask Missus to," said 
Joye. "You said oncet that she always acts ladylike and 
refined to you. Tell her how his insomnia keeps him 
awake. She'll sell to you." 

"I'll try," answered liddy in a low voice, her eyes 
downcast. "And," she added hopefully, "if Elmer 
Wagenhorst has come home, he will be at the spring house 
instead of his father — ^and he is always kind to me when 
I go to buy. Anyhow," she modified this statement, 
" he is kind if his Pop ain't round to see him. He wouldn't 
dare speak to me before his Pop!" 

"Farmer Wagenhorst's well-known tyrant-ry with 
his grown-up sons and daughter, and indeed I may say 
with the wife of his bosom also, is not an agreeable subjick 
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to conwerse upon," her step-mother reproved her, Joye's 
seienity in rising above her ostracism with a cahn super- 
iority toward those who shunned aU dealings with her 
was one of the many things which Liddy was beginning 
to find remarkable. 

The strange f eeUng of excitement which had made her 
marvel at her own beauty as she had glimpsed it in the 
sideboard mirror made her fairly fly through the work of 
clearing away the supper — ^with the dignified and leisurely 
assistance of Joye. No one in Virginsburg kept ''hard 
help*' (hired help). There was not a housekeeper in the 
village, no matter what her husband's financial standing, 
who, unless she were a helpless invalid, did not do even 
her own family washing. Even the hard-worked farmers' 
wives of the district called in other help only in the harvest 
season. 

Very soon Liddy was ready to take her pitcher and 
start on her half-mile walk through the length of the vil- 
la^, the Wagenhorst farm bordering the southern end 
of the one long street of Virginsburg, while her own home 
was the last house at the extreme northern end. 

The thought uppermost in her mind as she strolled 
through the soft spring twiUght was the discovery she 
had made at supper — ^it was so astonishing to find any- 
thing of worth in. a poor worm who had, ever since she 
could remember anything at all definitely, been obliged 
to hold toward her fellow beings an attitude of apology 
for Uving. 

''But Fm awfvUy pretty!" she marvelled, surprise 
cmly and no exultation in the discovery. 
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Suddenly the question flashed upon her — wbs Elmer 
Wagenhorst kind to her when she went for milk and butter 
because he thought she was pretty? 

Her step-mother had always bought and read a great 
many novels and Liddy also read them every one, learning 
from them all that she knew of life outside of her own 
unnatural home. 

*'In books young men only like girls that are pretty,'' 
she reflected. ''Does Elmer speak kind to me because 
he likes me and not lust because he pities me? No one 
in all my life ever liked me! I wonder,'' she thought 
with a deep breath, ''if he does! What it would seem 
like, yet, for some one to like me!" 

It was with this new thought of Elmer in her mind that 
she arrived at the Wagenhorst farm, and when she found 
that he and not his formidable father was in the spring 
house to wait upon the customers, her relief at escaping 
a painful ordeal mingled in her heart with a rush of joy 
that was indeed an unknown emotion to this starved 
little soul. 

Did she imagine it, or did Elmer's face really light up 
with pleasure as he spied her among the half dozen or 
more villagers crowding the spring house to buy milk, 
cream, and butter? Not among them exactly, but rather 
just as far aloof from them as the dimensions of the spring 
house allowed; for Liddy had long ago learned to save 
her own sensitiveness by avoiding positions in which she 
could be snubbed. 

She was the seventh to arrive this evening and though 
she did not take her place in the waiting line, but stepped 
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aside, the eighth customer, a girl of her own age» recognized 
her prior daim by holding back and looking to her to step 
forward. Elmer, however, did not recognize her prior 
daim, but — ^imperatively calling "Next!" — ^reached for- 
ward* took the eighth customer's pitcher, and filled it. 

It dawned upon liddy that Elmer always did keep her 
waiting until all the rest had gone. 

So he'll have a chance to talk to me!" she thought. 
For he always does talk to me. I guess he likes to look 
at me — ^I'm so pretty! It's nice to have any one like to 
look at you ! I'm glad I'm pretty ! " 

The reflection was quite devoid of vanity or self- 
consdousness. 

While she waited, it seemed to her that for the first 
time she really saw Elmer Wagenhorst — ^the fineness of 
his features, the intelligence of his gray eyes, the thickness 
and blackness of his hair, his stalwart frame, the breadth 
of his brawny shoulders, the strong character (or was it 
ohstinaqy?) that his firm lips indicated, the deanliness 
of his person so unusual among the villagers when at 
their daily work. All her soul was suddenly commons 
this evening of Elmer Wagenhorst's splendid young man- 
hood and she thrilled and trembled as she looked upon 
him — even while utterly mystified at the new and powerful 
emotion which possessed her. 

So, when at last they two were alone and Elmer turned 
eagerly and smilingly to her, he fairly started at what 
teemed to him the wonderful radiance of her countenance. 

''Well, liddy," he said as he took her pitcher to fill iL 

-Well, Ehner." 
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For any young, unmarried people in Virginsburg to 
have addressed each other, however slight their acquaint- 
ance, as "Miss*' or "Mr.** would have been considered 
very offensive affectation. 

"Well, little liddy, did you miss me when I was off?'* 
he playfully demanded, "and have you glad to see me 
home again?** 

"I didn't just to say miss you, Elmer,** she truthfully 
answered. " But I have glad to see you home ag^dn." 

"Why don't you ask me if I brought you a present 
along?" he teased her. 

"A present?" she seriously repeated. **Me ?** 

"Yes, you. Why dr»n't you ask me?" 

"But how it would nyjuni^ Elmer, if I asked you such a 
thing! I guess," she smUed, "you're just teasmg me; 
am't?" 

"No, I ain't. And I hope you'll like the present I 
brought you, for / like it wonderful well! You like 
presents, don't you, Liddy?" 

"I don't know — ^I never had one yet." 

"Maybe, for all, you won't like taking it off of me as 
well as I like giving it to you — ^for this is what it is, Liddy," 
he added, taking hold of her chin; "it's a kiss!" 

But before he could bend his lips to hers, she drew back 
— ^not merely from a quick instinct of self-defence, but 
because, from her reading of many novels, good, bad, and 
indifferent, she had unconsciously imbibed certain stan- 
dards as to what the world considered "propriety" and 
she realized in this crucial instant (though she had never 
before thought about it and there had been no mother 
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to teach her) that nice girls did not allow themselves to 
be iNTomiscuously kissed. 

"Ach, then, yoii don't like my present!'* Elmer re- 
fffoached her. 

""It ain't that I don't like it," she again truthfully 
admitted. 

"Then why don't you come get it?" 

'^Because, Elmer, I have afraid it wouldn't be — ** she 
hesitated for a word, but the only one she could think of 
was her step-mother's favourite — "it wouldn't be just so 
le^ed for me to leave you kiss me, Elmer." 

"Well, Liddy, if you were to ask me, *Which'll you 
choose — a kiss or refinement?' I know what my answer 
would be! When a man's hungry, he don't stop to ask, 
'Is it refined to eat?' I've been hungry for a kiss firom 
you this good while back a'ready, Liddy!" 

**Eave you, Elmer?" she asked wonderingly. "Why? 
Do you like me so well? Do you think I'm pretty, 
Elmer?" she said breathlessly. "No one in all my life 
ever kissed me or liked me. If you really do like me, I'll 
kiss you all you want me to — even if it ain't refined." 

Elmer gassed down into the glowing, innocent, child- 
like face before him and some unexpected fineness in him 
recognized that here was a purity so sweet, an ignorance 
so profound and helpless — ^he could not desecrate it. 

"Liddy," he said gravely, "you keep your kisses yet 
awhile — ^till you understand more about the world than 
a chick just out of its shell! — ^if you ever do learn." 

"There ain't anything," liddy shook her head despair- 
ingly, "that I do understand, Elmer — and this while 
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back already I'm wondering about so many things! Do 
you wonder about things and people and wish you under- 
stood them? It seems as if nearly everybody just takes 
things as they come and never stops to ask what anything 
means — as if they were cows or what! Are you like that» 
Ehner?*' 

The young man's intelligent eyes lit up in eager re- 
sponse to the wistful questioning of the maiden's and his 
blood leapt with a new thrill as he thought: ''Here's a 
girl I can talk to — ^not just fool with and look at!" 

" liddy ! You're not like other girls — ^there's something 
to you. It's the same way with me — ^I've got thoughts 
and feelings I could not tell to any one, for fear th^'d 
think I was dippy yet! Yes, if a-body don't want to go 
along just like a cow (the way you said) why then right 
aways they say he's looney— anyhow here in Vbgmsburg 
that's what they say about any one that's got more ideas 
than a chicken has!" 

^'And in other places as well as in Virginsburg, I guess, 
Elmer. I was reading a book called 'The Turmoil' 
and there's a young man in it that didn't care for getting 
rich like other men did and every one thought he was 
nearly an idiot yet!" 

"And what," asked Elmer, interested, "dirf he care for? " 

"For poetry and beauty and love and all the great 
things like that." 

"Which you can't have them without money," affirmed 
Elmer with conviction — ^f or he was a Pennsylvania German 
who knew the value of a dollar. 

** Don't you think?" asked Liddy doubtfully. 
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'*The way the world is, liddy, there's just two things 
you can have without money — degradation and slavery." 

The thought came to Liddy, "'My father and Joye 
have plenty of money — and that's all they have." But 
she did not say it. Instinct closed her Ups upon the men- 
tion of her parents to Elmer who with his mother were 
the only two people in Virginsburg who ever offered her 
a friendly word — ^her the child of the household shunned 
of all the county. 

'*Qf course I ain't saying/' added Elmer as though 
divining her thought, ''that money can always give you 
what you want. It can't. But certainly poverty can 
take away everything that's good — the 'poetry, beauty, 
love' — ^those things you said — ^for if you're hungry and 
oold and overworked, can you think of anything else but 
your discomfort? If I hadn't had anything to eat to- 
day, cotdd I feel so glad to think that here in you, liddy, 
I'm mebby finding some one, the first time in my Ufe, 
that I can speak all my thoughts to perfectly natural and 
free? liddy!" — ^he hastily glanced toward the spring- 
house door and window and lowered his voice — "let's 
you and me get together alone sometimes! WiU you?" 

**0h, Elmer, yes, I will!" she breathlessly responded. 
"Whenever you say — and wherever. But, Elmer?" 

"What?" 

"I'd have thought, Elmer, that with all your brothers 
and your older sister and your mother, you wouldn't 
have been lonesome like I've always been. I've been 
that lonesome always! Sometimes I've thought I'd go 
wild and I've run out of the house, letting all the work — 
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and just tramped off into the country until I was so dead 
tired I just could not think, or feel anytinng any more. 
But I always thought all my life that if I had only just 
one person I could tell things to» then I could satisfy my- 
self. It never suspicioned me, Elmer, that any one 
fixed like you could suffer like that." 

"But what do our family talk about when we're to- 
gether?" demanded Elmer argumentatively. "We talk 
about nothing at all! We work from light till dark, we 
eat and sleep and dress and undress. And we don't 
even pass remarks about the weather. From the time 
we were little. Pop woidd never leave us talk at meals — 
we must huny through and get to work again. But at 
meals is the only time we're ever all together. So we grow 
up dumb and don't learn to take interest in anything. 
But, Liddy," he said with dogged determination, "I 
ain't willing to lead such a life — and I must tell you some- 
thing — ^I've made the break! That's why I've been away 
these ten days back. I went to get examined for coUege ! " 

"College!" breathed Liddy, astounded. 

"Yes, Liddy, coUege yet!" 

"But are you enough educated, Elmer, to get in a col- 
lege? I know you had the valedictory at the Hamburg 
High School, but " 

"And I've been studying ever since — ^these two years 
back — ^all my spare time — ^and I passed my examinations 
last week!" 

"Oh, but will your father give you the money, Elmer?" 

"liddy, I'm surprised at my father! He don't put 
anything in my way. You see, he was pleased at me hav- 
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ing the valedictoiy at High School (for all he didn't show 
it any) and he says he was even better pleased at the way 
I put in my spare time since then improving myself — 
and he says he's a friend to education and he'll pay half 
of all my expenses as long as I want to go to college, if I 
can earn the other half. I'll do it somehow," said Elmer 
resolutely. "There's a plenty of ways. Then Pop says 
when I'm settled in whatever I decide to be after I'm 
through college, he'll look to me to help the four younger 
boys if they want to get educated, too." 

"But, Elmer, your father is so well fixed — ^if he's a 
friend to education, why does he make you he^ work 
your own way through? Couldn't you study much better 
if you didn't do any other work?" 

"Well, to be sure he could easy afford to pay all for me 
— and for all the rest of the boys, too. He's got a plenty 
laid by. Bift he reasons this way — ^that if he pays half, 
he's giving me a lot more than his father ever gave him 
to start him. And he says he reasons, too, that all our 
presidents and great men, or neaarly all anyhow, had to 
help themselves through college. I'm surprised oi him 
that he offers to pay half for me. I thought he'd oppose 
my going to college at all and insist I stay home and help 
on the farm. Liddy, the talk I had with my father 
about my education was the first real talk I ever did 
have with him." 

"It's grand, Elmer, that you can go to college!" Liddy 
said earnestly. " It's wonderful ! " 

"Ain't, Liddy! But my great trouble, the professors 
say, is my English language. It's funny that I can write 
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it so correct — correctly — but I can't speak it as if I had 
any education at all. I speak like my tongue grew to 
speak. But Fm to have special private lessons in speak- 
ing English. I passed high in mathematics and Latin 
and history. Pop's well satisfied." 

'"And how does your mother take it, Elmer? Is she 
proud?" 

'^She don't say anything. She always does take every- 
thing very quiet — just as it comes, you know. I thought 
mebby she'd mind my going away from home — ^me being 
the first to go. But she don't make any — ^I can't see it 
at her that she minds it." 

^* Your mother's such a kind person, Elmer!" said liddy 
wistfully. 

'^Yes» Mom's wonderful kind — she always was. But 
she takes things as they come that way. Whatever Pop 
says goes, and she never says whether she likes it or whe- 
ther she don't. To be sure, he'd be surprised if she did. 
Even when we were all Uttle and he sometimes punished 
us too hard, she'd never say a word to him or to us. You 
could never tell what she did think." 

It was at this instant that the entrance to the spring 
house was suddenly darkened, and Elmer and liddy 
turned with a start to see Mrs. Wagenhorst herself in the 
doorway. 

'^Well, liddy," she greeted the girl in a tone of quiet 
friendhness as she came forward with an empty pitcher. 
"It's a nice evening this evening; ain't?" 

"Yes, ain't?" answered liddy, looking up into the fine, 
sweet face of the slim, tall woman who, the mother of 
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five stalwart sons and one daughter, ""took things as thqr 
came.'' To Liddy's orphaned heart a benediction seemed 
to shine down upon her from the kind, motherly coun- 
tenance of the farmer's wife* 

""I want to get some spring water," Mrs. Wagenhorst 
explained her presence. ""It's so warm. Pop said he felt 
for a drink of lemonade. Till he comes in from the bam 
a'ready, I want to make it for him." 

She bent to fill her pitcher at the running spring; it 
would no more have occurred to her son to do this for 
her (mice she was neither aged nor feeble) than he would 
have thought of doing it for one of his brothers. He 
had turned aside quickly at his mother's entrance and 
was now making a pretence of measuring milk for liddy, 
though her pitcher had been filled and ready for her for 
the past five minutes. 

''Does he think his mother wouldn't like it that he 
talks so long with me?" the girl pensively wondered. 

She thought longingly, as she watched Mrs. Wagen- 
horst, how greatly her children must love her. 

*' Elmer looks like her round the eyes," she thought 
with a little thrill, *'for all he is like his father, too, round 
the mouth and in his being so big and strong." 

In spite of what Elmer had said of their inarticulate 
family life, she thought how much she would love to talk 
with Mrs. Wagenhorst; to ask her questions. ''What is 
the meaning," she would have asked if she could have 
formulated her thoughts, "of your placid face and man- 
ner; of your 'taking things as they come'; of your inex- 
pressive life, when any one can see that you are not just 
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like all the other cowlike people about here? You are 
finer, better, kinder. Then why are you so content 
with the same dull routine day after day? — ^with no 
expression of even your motherliness; no sign of an emo- 
tion or a thought other than for the physical comfort of 
those about you. What are your compensations? Why 
do you never demand or even expect some appreciation, 
some return in kind for the sacrifice you daily make of 
your life?" 

And yet (liddy speculated) did not this mother ex- 
press every bit of herself that there was to express in 
just that selfless devotion to the material comfort of her 
household? And if in kindness and. unselfishness her 
whole being found expression, why should she not be 
content? 

But liddy, whose isolation had made her thoughtful 
far beyond her years or her class, challenged in her heart 
the value of such goodness as this. Was it weakness or 
strength? Was it really a benefit to those who received 
it so cheaply? 

^^ You are late coming for your milk this evening, ain't, 
liddy?'* Mrs. Wagenhorst remarked in her friendly way 
when she had filled her pitcher and was turning to go away. 

'*No, ma'am, I wasn't late coming," said truthful 
liddy. '^I — ^I just stopped a minute to talk to Elmer, 
he was telling me he's going to college yet!" 

*'Yes, ain't? I didn't think, either, he'd go so far in 
his book-learning. It don't seem worth while. But," 
she placidly dismissed the matter, '^he's set on it — ^and 
his Pop upholds to it\" 
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"And don't you feel proud/* asked liddy, "to have a 
son go to college?'' 

"Whether I feel proud?" Mrs. Wagenhorst looked 
vague and a shade embarrassed. "Well, since he is 
set on it," she repeated, "and his father upholds to it, 
to be sure he will go." 

Her own feelings in the matter were not to be taken 
into account. 

"And don't it make you glad?" liddy persisted, bent 
upon getting at the mother's heart in this wonderful climax 
for her son. 

" It's all right, since he wants it so and Pop is so satisfied. 
Yes, I guess it turns out all right." 

She glanced at her son, her eyes questioning why he 
did not give liddy her pitcher and let her go. But he 
pretended still to be busy filling it, so with a "Grood*bye, 
Liddy," she went away. 

Then Elmer turned back to liddy and gave her her 
pitcher. 

"Pop might stop in here for a drink on his way to the 
bam," he said cautiously. "Let's hiury and say where 
we can meet for a good talk together, Liddy! Can you 
be at the top of Cemetery Hill near the Soldiers' Monu- 
ment to-morrow evening about eight o'clock?" 

Liddy looked at him hesitatingly. What tooidd be the 
effect upon him if she suggested that he come openly to 
her home to see her, as he would go to any other girl's 
home? 

"Can you get off then, Liddy?" he eagerly pressed her. 

"I could easy enough get off." 
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**And I can easy enough manage my side of it. The 
folks will think I've gone to bed, so they won't conceit 
where I'm at." 

"Elmer," she said with a brave effort, her face flushing 
sensitively, "do we have to be secret about it?" 

"Well, Liddy," Elmer returned, frowning to conceal his 
slight embarrassment at her question, "I got to take care 
to keep Fop satisfied with me, or he'll take back the promise 
he passed me to pay half my college expenses, you see." 

"And he would be angry at you for going with me?" 

"He'd say I can't fool away my time on a girl if I'm 
looking to him to give me money." 

" On any girl at all? " asked liddy, a note of hope in her 
pensive tone. " Or — or just onmef** 

"S st!" suddenly whispered Elmer. "Here he 

comes! Better hurry oflf, Liddy! See you to-morrow 
night!" — and with a look of apprehension in his strong face 
as the sound of a heavy step drew near, Elmer moved away 
to the farthest comer of the spring house — ^while Liddy 
slowly turned to the door. 

But at the threshold she almost bumped into Mr. 
Wagenhorst. 
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CHAFTEB n 

HE WAS a stockily built man, everything about 
him being heavy and sombre, from his thick, dark 
beard, brawny arms, and broad back to his stolid, 
forbidding countenance. As liddy looked at him, while his 
big figure blocked the doorway, she suddenly realized why 
his wife **took things as th^ came/' What else could a 
woman do, mated to a rock like this ? It occurred to her to 
wonder what Joye would have done with such a husband, 
or what he would have done with her? 

Huh!'* grunted Mr. Wagenhorst as he recognized her. 

You here! Didn't I tell you a'ready not to come here for 
your milk and butter?" he inquired, not harshly, but with 
firmness. He was accounted in the village a man of force 
and of obstinacy rather than of harshness; a strong, silent, 
reserved individual whom no one, least of all those of his 
own household, ever approached with ease or familiarity. 

Liddy, resisting her life-long habit of shrinking back at 
rebuffs like this, for once stood her ground and looked at 
her persecutor, her gaze dear and steady. 

** Qncet for all you tell your parents we want no dealings 
with yous. Now do you understand?" 

'*No," Liddy shook her head, ''I don't understand why 
you won't deal with mef^* 

Elmer, in the background, stood stock still with astonish- 
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ment at the girl's intrepidity. Not one of his father's own 
sons, let alone Sally, his daughter, would have stood up to 
him Uke that. And little Liddy Fitzenberger of all people 
— ^the shy, shrinking child of that household shunned of all 
the village! 

Mr. Wagenhorst stared at her incredulously. 

"You are sent here by your parents where they darsent 
come' theirselves," he said sternly. "We want no dealin's 
toith yous." 

"But why?" liddy asked unfalteringly, though her 
voice was scarcely above a whisper, for never before in her 
life had she thus challenged her bitter fate. 

Her question seemed to find Mr. Wagenhorst at a loss. 
For fifteen years Virginsburg and the near-by city had re- 
fused all dealings of whatever nature with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzenberger, and a custom so long accepted becomes as 
much a part of the eternal order as the stars in their 
courses, and is as rigidly adhered to as though the almost 
forgotten cause of it were still alive. 

But the fact that Mr. Wagenhorst could find no reason- 
able answer to liddy's question did not budge him an iota 
from his position. 

"Why?" he repeated in surprise at her presuming to 
challenge an order of things so well established. 'H^on't 
everybody else say the same to you?" 

"Yes, but why do they say it? And why do you ?" 

"Well, why should I do diflFerent from all the rest?" 

" But is that why you do it — ^just because everybody else 
does it?" 

I got no call to be different from other ones. And the 
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folks ain't likely to change what they done so long back 
already/' Wagenhorst closed the discussion, brushing 
past her and entering the spring house. '^ You must find 
your butter and milk somewheres else/' 

Liddy left the spring house and disappeared. 

Wagenhorst, helping himself to a drink of water, ad- 
dressed his son. ^'I seen her," indicating liddy with a 
twirl of his thumb toward the door, ^'come up the road a 
half hour back. Has she been in here all that time?" 

"Yes; there were a lot of customers ahead of her." 

" Why didn't you send her oflF? You ain't to sell to her ! " 

"It seems a little hard to treat her like that, donH you 
think. Pop? She can't help for what her parents are, can 
she?" 

"Us folks in Wirginsburg don't want no dealin'swith 
them FitsBenbergers," Mr. Wagenhorst obstinately adhered 
to his point. "You ain't to sell to her again, mind." 

" All right." Elmer closed the discussion in the only way 
possible of disposing of a difference of opinion with his 
father — by ostensibly agreeing with him. 

"What was she doin' 'round here so long?" his father 
asked. 

"Mom was talkin' to her a couple minutes," Elmer 
readily answered. 

"Huh!" grunted his father. "Are you through your 
work all? " he asked, glancing over the crocks of cream and 
milk. 

"Yes, sir," 

"Are you comin' right on in then?" 

"I — ^I think I'll take a walk — ^to the post-ofBce," replied 
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Elmer wlio was intending* as soon as the coast was dear, to 
overtake liddy and make up to lier for his father's brut- 
ality to her. 

'*It ain't Wednesday/' his father reminded him, the daj 
their weekly county pi^>er arrived being the only time th^ 
ever had any occasion to call for mail 

**I thought mebby I'd take a walk to the post-oflEice 
anyhow," said Elmer who, though twenty years old, was 
not free, so long as his father supported him, to spend one 
hour of his time, day or night, unaccounted for. **I got 
some things I want to think about. Fop, and I can think 
better when I'm walking." 

His father looked skeptical as to the profit of spending 
valuable time in so futile an occupation as thinking. 

** You mean you want to think about your education?'' 
he asked doubtfully. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, don't stay out long." 

"No, sir." 

But the young man, hurrying down the village street !n 
pursuit of the distant girlish figure in pink caHco, presently 
slackened his pace long before he had overtaken her; for on 
second thoughts he realized that he did not dare risk his 
father's indignation by being seen openly walking the 
street with liddy Fitzenberger. Such an unheard-of 
episode would be discussed in every home in Virginsbui^ 
before morning and would of course come to his father's 
ears. 

"No use cutting oflf my own nose," he decided. 

There was no cowardice in the decision, only a conmion- 
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sense precaution against ruin. Elmer was not a coward. 
He simply knew how to keep the peace with his father while 
virtually getting his own way. He would see Liddy sec- 
retly next evening and make everything right with her. 

At the same time, while prudence rather than fear 
governed his relation with his father, he had suddenly 
realized (when he had thought of what the village excite- 
ment would be were he to be seen walking with Liddy) a 
something in himself of which he was not proud — an abject 
shrinking from the contumely that would be heaped upon 
him by his fellow-townspeople. To shun the Fitzenbergers 
was so inherently a part of the life of Virginsburg that it 
seemed to be in the very blood of the people. As far back 
as Elmer could remember, the Fitzenberger house and its 
inmates had been looked upon almost as a nauseous pesti- 
lence, though the original cause of the feeling had long 
since ceased to be discussed and was certainly no longer 
considered. As so often happens in such cases, the feeling 
itself had survived its occasion, remaining simply as a 
mental habit. 

Elmer did not analyze his state of mind in all this. He 
knew only that while from liddy herself he did not shrink 
(far from it!) he did wince miserably from the disgrace of 
being seen with her — and deep down in his soul he was 
ashamed of himself for it. 

liddy, meantime, on her homeward walk, was trying to 
eonvince herself that Elmer was all she wanted to believe 
him — her standards, culled entirely from novels, being 
rather severely romantic and heroic. She did not want her 
growing ideal of him, which was growing in her heart to 
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almormal proportions, to be tarnished by the faintest sus- 
picion of any unworthiness, such as a craven fear of his 
father, or an ignoble cowardice in his proffered friendship 
for her. 

'*To be sure it would be foolish of him to run chances of 
losing his education. Nor I wouldn*t toant, either, that he 
should lose anything on account of me.'' 

She wondered anxiously whether her having *' stood up" 
to Mr. Wagenhorst this evening had involved Elmer in any 
trouble with his father. 

^'Will Elmer mebby have cross at me that I talked so? 
Will he be at Cemetery Hill if I go there to-morrow night? " 

That any human creature should be seeking her friend- 
ship seemed incredibly wonderful. She had never, as a 
child, had a playmate. At the village school the children, 
by command of their parents, had avoided her. She had 
never, in her home, had any least outlet for her overflowing 
inner life. 

With the maturing of the warm, rich temperament of her 
girlhood, passionately demanding expression and sym- 
pathy, her loneliness had become maddening. 

"'The yearning, wistful, pleading thing release 

That 

^beats and surges ceaselessly against 



The walls of my own heart!'" 

would have been the cry of her imprisoned soul if she could 
have voiced her suffering. 

But turned back upon itself, it became a brooding in- 
tensity of thought rather than of feeling; the fuller awaken- 
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ing of her intelligence. And to-night, as she walked 
slowly home through the spring twiUght, she began to 
probe on all its sides the melancholy mystery that en- 
shrouded her life. 

The only recollection she had of her own mother was a 
faint, far-off impression of some one's having held and 
rocked her. She had always believed that hazy figure in 
her mind to be her memory of her mother. The one at- 
tempt she had ever made to question her father about her 
mother had proved so futile, not to say disastrous, that she 
had never repeated it. 

He had been sitting by the dining-room window one day, 
listlessly reading a newspaper (he did everything listlessly) 
when she, a small, timid child — bewildered even at that 
early age by the chill, barren environment of her life, its 
hard unresponsiveness, the cruel rebound against herself of 
every tentative appeal to those about her for the affection 
she craved — had approached him with her question. 

"Pop, Joye ain't my Mom, is she?'* 

"No." 

"But she's your wife — ain't?" 

"Yes." 

"Then why is John Sweitzer's wife Johnny* s Mom? 
Leastways I hear Johnny call her Mom when I go to the 
store to buy." 

John Sweitzer, who kept the general store, would not 
allow Mr. and Mrs. Fitzenberger to enter his door and he 
had always been the only one of the several tradesmen of 
Virginsburg who would consent to deal with them through 
Uttle Liddy. For anything not purchasable at the general 
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8tore» the Fitzenbergeis» until liddy grew old enough to 
shop for them in the near-by city» had had to send to Phil- 
adelphia. 

'* Where is my Mom?" the child had persisted when her 
last question brought no reply. 

After an instant's hesitation came one word from her 
father's stiflF, colourless lips — "Dead." 

The child considered it for a moment thoughtfully. 

"I wisht," she said wistfully, "that she didn't die!" 

Her father's pallid face bent lower over his newspaper. 

"Don't you wisht it. Pop?" 

No answer. 

"Did you like her as good as what you like Joye?" 

Silence. 

"Did she die before I was born?" 

"Don't talk so dumb!" 

"What did she die of? Did she fall downstairs and 
break her neck like Johnny Sweitzer's grandmom?" 

And it was here that her father had suddenly closed his 
eyes, while his face had turned ashy white, his nostrils had 
grown pinched like a dead man's, and he had looked so 
like a corpse sitting erect in his chair that Liddy in mortal 
terror had rushed o\it of the room. 

But from the safe vantage point of the garden, venturing 
to lift frightened eyes to the open window where he sat, 
she had heard him utter a sound like the cry of a hurt 
animal; the sound passed into a moan so anguished and 
hopeless that she was impelled to go back and try to com- 
fort him. Before she could act upon this impulse, how- 
ever, her step-mother had appeared at his side, mysteri- 
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ously as though she had risen out of the earth; for only 
a moment before, liddy had seen her at the end of the 
garden. 

Liddy had watched Joye as she soothed and comforted 
her husband, smoothing his hair and cheek with her white, 
soft hand, kissing his forehead with those full red lips that 
had somehow always made the child shudder, calling him 
endearing, foolish nameswhich made the Uttle girl ashamed^ 
she did not know why. She had looked on at this Uttle 
scene by the window, shrinking yet fascinated, until with* 
out warning her step-mother had glanced out and caught 
her eye. What liddy had always called her "ugly look'* 
had come into the woman's face as she saw in the child's 
distressed countenance that she was the guilty cause .f 
this attack of her husband's; and before that look liddy 
had fled in even a greater fear than of her father's death- 
like aspect. 

This had been her one and only adventure into the 
probing of the mystery; for from that hour it had seemed 
to her that her father had more than ever withdrawn within 
himself; had kept her more rigidly aloof from him as though 
to ward off any least chance of a repetition of her inquisi- 
tion. 

She had always known, however, in that inexplicable 
way that we know some things without any definite reason 
for our knowledge, that her father stood between her and 
the subtle venom which her step-mother would otherwise 
have vented upon her every day of her life. 

liddy's suffering during her first year at the village 
public school, when her timid reaching out for the com- 
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panionship^ the friendliness she so longed for and which 
49he saw other children give and take» met only with the 
cruel rebuffs which children can so ruthlessly inflict^ made 
lier old and careworn beyond her years. She never did 
grow hardened and stoical to it all. She only learned to 
protect herself from wounds by keeping herself withdrawn. 

When she was eight years old, Joye began to send her 
to the city ten miles away to shop for her, since she herself 
could not run the risk of being recognized by salesmen or 
saleswomen and seeing their backs turned upon her. So 
Liddy, whom the city storekeepers did not recognize, 
learned to buy trimmings for Joye's many frocks, novels, 
food, shoes, everything the family had to have. She 
wondered often what on earth they would do without her. 

"Why don,'t we move away," she had once inquired of 
Joye, "and live where people don't know us and would 
treat us like they treat other ones? ** 

But Joye had vouchsafed no reply. Liddy had earty 
learned the uselessness of questioning her. 

The child remained at school until she was thirteen years , 
old and had gone through the grammar grade, ^ich was 
the limit of what Virginsburg provided in the way of public 
education. She would have liked to go, as some few other 
members of her class did, to the high school of the little 
town a mile away; but Joye had wanted her help with the 
housework and her father had affirmed that she had had 
schooling enough. So thereafter her only further educa- 
tion had come from novel and magazine reading. 

It was one day when she was about fifteen years old and 
for the first time the brunt of the spring house cleaning had 
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been put upon her, that she had, in cleaning the attic all 
alone, oome upon something which had set her heart to 
throbbing hotly. A small locked trunk had roused her 
curiosity, from the fact that to her certain knowledge it 
had never been opened within her recollection. She had 
searched for and had found a key that unlocked it; and 
there, folded away in tissue paper, was a woman's white 
gown that might have been a wedding frock; a baby's long, 
white dress, a small boy's Russian blouse suit, and a little 
white frock that would have been worn by a child of two. 
In the folds of the wedding frock (if such it was) lay a 
photograph of a pensive-faced young woman holding a 
baby on her lap, with a small boy of about three and a girl 
a bit older standing on either side of her. The children 
were all unusually pretty, and the young woman, too, 
though her face was tired and sad, showed traces of a past 
beauty. Liddy had felt sure that this must be a photo- 
graph of her mother and that the elder child at her side 
was herself. This photograph was the first intimation 
she had ever had that there had been any other children 
besides herself by her father's first marriage. Had her 
mother and the other two children died a tragic death that 
her father was so mysteriously silent about them to her 
who had a right to know? And how had she happened to 
escape their fate? What would her father say should she 
go to him with this photograph and ask for the story of this 
sad-faced young mother and her three children? Re- 
membering the terrible effect upon him of her other attempt 
at questioning him about her mother, she dared not, 
ardently as she longed to know, try it again. She felt 
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intuitively that it would be as futile this time as it had been 
before. 

So, though she had taken the photograph to her own 
room and had treasured it secretly ever since, she had 
locked the 'trunk and returned the key to her father's 
bureau drawer where she had found it and had never men- 
tioned her discovery to any one. 

And now liddy was eighteen years old and had reached 
the point where she challenged on all sides the handicap 
upon her life. 

What was the black crime her parents had committed 
that had followed them so persistently and relentlessly 
through all these years? What possible sin could have 
merited such an extreme of punishment? The worst sort of 
criminals, if the law left them at large, were not shunned 
like lepers, prohibited from dealing at shops, denied aH 
ordinary intercourse forever after with their fellow-men. 
Had her father and his wife ever been tried in a law court 
for their crime? Looking upon the smooth, placid face of 
Joye, she could not believe she had ever been subjected to 
an ordeal like that; for surely it would have left some mark 
upon her. 

To Liddy, the most mystifying thing in all this dreary 
puzzle was the character of her step-mother. Why did she 
seem so contented in a life which most women would have 
found intolerable? Why did she apparently feel not at all 
the strange disgrace that hung over the household? Why 
was she satisfied to lavish upon her husband a love which 
never met with the least response? Why didn't the isola- 
tion, monotony, and inexpressiveness of her days drive her, 
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asitdidLiddy, to a frenzy of restlessness and desire? Was 
it possible that any human creature lived who needed only 
to be comfortably fed and housed, to have her bodily ap- 
petites — ^and an emotional sentimentaUty that seemed also 
strangely like a mere animal appetite — ^gratified to satiety, 
to keep her absolutely content with life? 

Well, liddy had only to look upon the lives of the other 
women of the village to realize that it required even less 
than this to satisfy most of them. Joye at least read 
novels voraciously; a variation from humdrum in which 
she was sure no other woman of the town indulged herself. 

But the strangest thing of all about this wife of her 
father was an elusive, indefinable something which, to the 
sombreness of liddy's life, added a creeping horror — ^as of a 
poisonous reptile at her breast, or cold eels against her flesh 
— an uncanny, shuddering menace which she could not ex- 
plain. Why was she afraid of her step-mother when the 
woman had never really hurt her? Joye's very indifiPerence 
to her, no less than her father's restraining influence, had 
been her protection. Yet Liddy knew that no evil thing 
which life might in the future bring to her would seem com- 
parable to the chill fear she often felt before that smiling, 
sweet placidity of Joye's. 

It would be difficult to imagine a grown-up girl whose 
ignorance of life, of what we call " reaUty," was greater than 
liddy 's. It was her enforced exclusion from even the little 
experience she might have got in the narrow life of her 
native village that made her all the more open to deep im- 
pressions from the novels she devoured; and it was from 
them that she had acquired certain vague standards of 
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morals, manners, honom*, character, love. Her sensitive 
rather than keen observation of people and of life within 
her narrow limits had been so intense as to sound a depth 
not always reached by more shallow observation over wider 
areas. Her mind, both quick and fine, was matured to a 
thoughtf ulness and a power out of all proportion to her 
knowledge, or to what is called "'education." 

The fact was almost tragic that in liddy's little world 
there was no one, not even a family pastor, who felt any 
least concern or interest as to how this young girl, with a 
development so one-sided, an outlook so distorted, an ig- 
norance so profound, would meet and cope with life. 

Arrived at home this evening and having delivered her 
milk to Joye in the kitchen, she went upstairs to her room 
to inspect her few sunmier frocks and decide in which one 
she would look prettiest when she went the next evening to 
meet Elmer on Cemetery Hill. 

It was actually more with the idea of giving Elmer en- 
joyment by providing something pleasant for his ^es to 
rest upon, than from any girUsh vanity (of which she was 
indeed innocent) that she selected from her smaU wardrobe 
the most becoming frock she owned. 
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CHAPTER in 

NOW that we are such friends, Ehner, how am I 
going to bear it when you go away?" 
Liddy spoke in a low voice of restrained intensity. 
It was nine o'clock one evening late in the summer and the 
time was approaching for Elmer's departure for college. 
For the last three months he and Liddy had met secretly 
many, noany times and so knit together had become their 
minds and hearts that their impending separation menaced 
them both with the tearing and wounding of their inmost 
life. 

** When we can't have these walks and talks together any 
more in the evenings ! Oh ! I never knew till now, Elmer, 
what su£Pering it can giVe in this world!" 

They were sitting on the grass in a patch of dense wood- 
land a mile out of the village. Starlight gleamed through 
the tall trees, the wind rustled gratefully in the August 
heat, the music of woodland notes serenaded them. They 
sat with hands clasped, their young faces uplifted with 
what seemed to them the exalted emotion of their great 
friendship. 

"We can write to each other, liddy — ^pass me your 
promise you will write anyhow twice a week," Elmer 
eagerly pressed her, "or I'll have so homesick for you, I 
might give up and come home ! AinH it queer, Liddy, what 
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weVe come to be to each other? It wonders me! I be- 
lieve it's the greatest thing in this world — ^for two people to 
like to be together the way we do!" 

The Pennsylvania Germans being, with rare exceptions, 
a prosaic, unsentimental race, the word '"love" is almost 
entirely confined, with them, to religious uses. Mothers 
"like" their children, engaged couples "like" each other— 
as, also, sometimes do husbands and wives. 

"Yes, airCt it is wonderful!" liddy fervently agreed. 
"But it seems to me as if it must be more to me, Elmer, 
than it can be to you. It doesn't seem as if you could have 
been as lonesome as what I've always been." 

Elmer winced, as liddy had noticed he always did at 
any reference, however indirect, to that cloud which hung 
over her family. But while she sensitively avoided the 
gruesome subject for both their sakes, it made up so much 
of her life that she could not always keep it in the back- 
ground. 

"And when you're away getting educated, Elmer, youll 
have so much to take your attention, you can't miss me the 
way I'll miss you, staying here at home in the same old life> 
with nobody to talk to and nobody to like me the way you 
do!" 

Her voice shook a little and Elmer's big, strong hand 
pressed hers comfortingly. 

"There ain't anything that's going to take the place of 
our friendship together, Liddy, that's certain. It seems to 
me I'll just always be waiting for the days I get your let- 
ters. Will you write twice a week? " 

"111 be writing to you every day you are away! FD be 
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thinking about you every minute Fm awake! That's all 
rU have to live for — ^writing to you and getting your 
letters." 

*^ And as for me, Liddy, it seems as if there ain't any part 
of me that ain't bound up in you somehow — ^my education 
most of all — ^f or since we got so well acquainted this sum- 
mer, every new thing I learn and every intere^ing thought 
that comes to me I want to talk over with you; and the way 
you take it makes it that much mme interacting. Many's 
the time this summer I said to myself, 'It's helping to 
educate me, my acquaintanceship with liddy is.' You see 
it's such a help, talking things over with an understanding 
friend that cares as much as I do for myself what vcAxxesiA 
me. For while you haven't the school-book knowledge I 
have, you've got smart thoughts, liddy — ^I often took 
notice to that. You ain't a cabbage-head! I'm often 
surprised ai you!" 

'^ A teacher we had at the grammer school one term told 
me that, too," Liddy responded, glowing with happiness at 
the unwonted experience of hearing herself praised. "'He 
said to me, 'You ought to get well educated, because you 
have brains, child, do you know it — you have brains I* I 
never forgot he said that to me — ^but you're the only per- 
son I ever told it to, Elmer. The day he said it, I thought 
I'd just die if I couldn't tell it to some one — ^for it was the 
first kind thing any one had ever said to me. But there 
wasn't anybody to tell it to that would have felt any 
interest." 

"Well, now you have me to tell everything to — ain't?" 

"Yes, ain't?" she smiled, happily, her eyes shining. 
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**Ab bright as what you are, liddy, I'd think it most a 
pity you weren't a boy if I didn't like it so well that you are 
a girl!" 

''And do you think, Elmer," she asked doubtfully, "a 
girl has no need to be smart, too?" 

''Well, to be sure, not like a man. Just smart enough to 
be good company for her Mister. It would make me 
nothing if a girl was much prettier than you, Liddy, if she 
was so dumb* I couldn't talk to her congenial the way I can 
to you. And when she's both ways — congenial and pretty 
— ^well!" — he drew a deep breath of satisfaction — "I have 
very glad you ain't a boy!" 

"But, Elmer," Liddy said, nestling to him more con- 
fidingly in response to this tender expression of his ap- 
proval of her, which was indeed manna to her, "I read in 
books and magazines and papers already that times are 
changed toward what they used to be and that women do 
need brains and education now for their oum sakes and not 
just (the way you said) to keep men company." 

liddy's novel reading had enlightened her as to some 
modern phases of thought of which Elmer was entirely 
ignorant. 

"But what else," inquired Elmer, willing to learn, 
"would women need education and brains for?" 

"WeU, you know, Elmer, girls even go to college these 
days." 

" Yes, I know — some do. But I can't see why. I guess 
it just makes them discontented to marry and keep house. 
To be sure, I guess some can get good-paying jobs when 
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theyVe been through college. But I don't favour it. 
What good is it? " 

^'There are women that study professions and in some 
places ladies even vote, you know» Elmer. I read in the 
papers that it won't go very long any more till the ladies in 
Pennsylvania^ yet, dare vote! Just to think!'' 

*'The women vote!" exclaimed Elmer as indignantly as 
though the idea were a brand-new one, though the Su£Prage 
question was ready to go to the vote of the people of his 
state two months hence. "Women vote yet! That's the 
dumbest thing that could happen. It's the woman's 
place to stay in the kitchen and not meddle in politics. 
Well, I guess anyhow not!" 

" When you've learned something about it, Elmer, you'll 
understand it better," Liddy quietly answered. 

** You don't mean to tell me, liddy, you're in for women's 
woting!" 

"Yes, Ehner." 

"What for?" 

"I think itil help some." 

"HelptrA(rf?" 

"To put something more in women's lives than what 
they have in them now — so the women won't be so dumb, 
Elmer." 

"But to leave them wote yet! They should stay at 

home and " 

But," Liddy pressed his hand to soothe his indignation, 
you don't mind their leaving home to teach school and to 
stand in stores and to work in factories. There ain't 
enough kitchens to go around, I guess, Elmer." 
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''That's di£fereiit — ^teaching and working in factories and 
all that. They're all right. But woting — ^that belongs to 
the men." 

''Youll know better, Elmer, when youVe read a little 
about it." 

''You think, then, I'm ignorant about it, do you?" he 
demanded, his masculine sense of superiority piqued at the 
implication. 

"Yes," said Liddy serenely, "you're ignorant about it, 
Ehner." 

Elmer eyed her uncertainly for an instant — ^then laughed. 
"You ain't afraid to say what you think, are you, Liddy? 
Nor I wouldn't want you to be either." 

"Elmer! I have a surprise for you!" 

"What is it?" 

"It's a wonder I left it go this long this evening before 
I told it to you. But, Elmer, what do you think I did 
yet?" 

"WeU, what?" 

"Well, this good while back already I have been reading 
such a Suffrage paper " 

"What's that?" 

"A paper that teaches people that women ought to vote. 
So a thought came to me the other week and all of a sudden 
I said to myself that I'd write it off and send it to the 
Suffrage paper — ^and I did; and, Elmer — it's printed /" 

He could see in the starlight how flushed and excited she 
looked as she drew from her pocket a newspaper, unfolded 
it and pointed out to him her article, headed in large 
type: — 
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"QUEEN VASHn, THE EARLIEST KNOWN 
SUFFRAGIST/* 

"Now, LiddyT* exclaimed Elmer incredulously, "you 
don't tell me you wrote off a piece that they printed in a 
paper yet?" 

" YeSf Elmer!" she answered, a trembling delight in her 
voice. "Only," she added, a shade less exultantly, "they 
put it in better English language. I made a good many 
mistakes in my grammar. But they printed it just the 
way I wrote it except the grammar." 

"WeH!" exclaimed Ehner. "I never!" 

"Yes, ain't!" laughed Liddy happily. "I knew you'd 
be surprised, Elmer. Maybe, Elmer, I'll some time write 
off another piece. But I wish I understood grammar 
better." 

"I could teach you if I was going to be home. I know 
it all right, for all I don't talk it. But I can wrUe good 
English." 

"I wish I could," said Liddy wistfully. 

"Say, Liddy, read me off your piece in the paper, will 
you?" 

He took from his coat pocket an electric hand-light which 
he always carried to guide them in their evening walks 
through the woods, and held it so that Liddy could read. 

"AH right, Elmer." 

She tried modestly to keep from her voice, as she read, the 
bursting pride that she felt, but she was not very successful. 

" Tn a far-off time when a queen could not, on pain of 
death, enter her royal husband's presence unless he sum- 
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moned her, a certain woman, the wife of a powerful king, 
dared to stand up for the rights of her womanhood by 
refusing to obey her kingly lord when he commanded that 
she do that which would have degraded her, thou^ she 
knew her disobedience would mean being stripped of all her 
queenly glory; that it would mean poverty and disgrace. 
Queen Vashti, the wife of King Ahasuerus, was the earUest 
"feminist/* When the king was one day merry with wine 
and he commanded that his queen come before him and 
his drunken courtiers to display her beauty, she refused to 
obey. So then the wise men of the kingdom told the king 
aU the reasons why such disobedience should be dreadfully 
punished and made a fearful example of, and these reasons 
were remarkably like those of our modem opposers of 
woman's emancipation. 

'"'She has wronged not only the king,' they said, '^but 
all men. For when the women of the kingdom hear of it, 
they will despise and flaunt the conmiands of their hus- 
bands. They will, indeed, entirely ceaise to respect their 
lords. But if the king make a hideous example of this 
behaviour of his queen, then will all the wives hereafter, 
for all time, give to their husbands honour.' 

" 'And the king, that every man should hereafter bear 
rule in his own house, did as the wise men had advised him 
and Vashti, stripped of all her honour and glory, was cast 
forth forever from her husband's presence. 

'^ 'The one idea of the men of all ages who have opposed 
woman's freedom has been a fear of losing what they looked 
on as their own rights if they gave woman what she counted 
ashffls.'" 
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''Liddy!" said the astounded Elmer when she had fin- 
ished, **I did not conceit that you were smart enough to 
writeoff a piece like that! Is it a true story? And where 
did you come by it?" 

" Why, Elmer, don't you know? It's in the Bible." 

" In the Bible ! Ach, you're guying me ! " 

"No, I ain't, Elmer. It's in the *Book of Esther/ 
Didn't you ever read it? " 

"I never did read any in the Bible except in Sunday- 
school and I don't go to Sunday-school any more. So 
then," he added, "it's a true story." 

"That I don't know — ^if it's true or not." 

"But you said it's in the Bible." 

"Well, Elmer, I read in a novel called ^Robert Elsmere' 
and in one called ^ John Ward, Preacher,' and in another 
called 'The Inside of the Cup,' that learned men know 
better now than to believe everything it says in the Bible 
yet." 

But this was going too far. Elmer's face turned red. 
"Liddy! You ain't an Un-believer, are you?" he sternly 
demanded. 

"Yes, Elmer." 

**Whatr 

"Yes." 

** Why ?" he gasped when he recovered his breath. 

"Well — judging from what I have read in books al- 
ready." 

"Now look here, Liddy, I'm enough better educated 
than you — ^I passed all my examinations for college — and 
I never heard of these things you are saying — ^that the 
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Bible ain't true and all that! Why, it's something fierce, 
the way you're talking to-night!" 

**DidnH you ever hear of Modem Scepticism, Elmer?" 
asked liddy in surprise. 

"What's tAcrf again?" 

"It's the I7nbelief of these days, Elmer." 

" No, I didnH ever hear of it ! " he answered defiantly. 

"A body don't learn much from school books, that's so," 
Liddy conceded in a tone that seemed kindly to excuse his 
ignorance. 

Elmer was dumb for an instant with astonishment. 

"Do you think," he presently rallied to inquire sarcasti- 
cally, "that you can learn more from such novels, written 
only to amuse the idle, than from books written for the 
purpose to teach." 

^'You can learn more useful knowledge, it seems, from 
the novels," said liddy. 

"Is it useful, do you think, to doubt the Bible yet?" 

"Yes, to doubt what ain't true in it." 

"You sit there perfectly calm and speak of 'what ain't 
true' in the Bible /" repeated Elmer, truly shocked. 

"It makes nothing, Elmer, if the things told in the Bible 
happened or if they didn't — ^you can get just as much out 
of them one way as the other." 

"How do you mean — ^*get just as much out of them'?" 

"Suppose Job or Moses or Jesus had never lived at all, 
it would be wonderful and useful that some one had thought 
up such men. It would show what high thoughts can 
come to men's minds." 

"I see what you mean, Liddy," he thoughtfully re- 
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turned. "We*d anyhow have the idea of them — and to 
tell the truth that's all we have got, ain't it? '* 

"It's all we can have." 

This, for two such simple souls, was getting into rather 
philosophical deeps and was a bit exhausting. 

"Another thing, Elmer," said Liddy after a moment, 
^what I saw of Christian people already, here in Virgins- 
burg, would make me an Un-believer, even if I hadn't ever 
read about Modem Scepticism." 

"But, liddy, to call yourself an f7n-believer yet!" 
protested Elmer, the word being associated in his mind 
with the odour of brimstone and an image of horns and a 
cloven foot. " And you a female ! " 

"I guess, Elmer," said Liddy hopefully, "you'll learn 
other things at college than just what's in your school 
books. Anyhow, if all I read in novels and magazines 
and newspapers is true, you will. And, Elmer, you'll 
write to me about the interesting new things you learn, 
won't you? — ^like the way you told me all your thoughts 
this smnmer." 

"I pass you my promise I will — ^for besides the pleasure 
of it, it's going to be good practise for my English to write 
ofif letters to you." 

His Pennsylvania Dutch frugality did not miss the utili- 
tarian side of even a friendship. 

"I'm wondering, Liddy, how I'm going to raise the 
money for the stamps for my letters to you," he smiled. 
"You see Pop will pay half my college bills, but I have to 
earn the other half, as well as any spending money I use. 
For being Professor Crawford's chauffeur in my spare time 
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I'm to get my board, you know. I don't know yet how 
I'm going to earn the rest part that I need. But I'll do it ! " 

''I could send you the stamps* Elmer." 

**I wouldn't take them off of you, Liddy. And are you 
sure you can get the stamps for your own letters to me? " 

**Pop leaves me buy anything I say I have to have. I 
never asked him for stamps until I sent my piece to the 
Suffrage paper — for I never wrote a letter to a friend in my 
life. Nor I never got one either. I hardly know how to 
write a letter. I'll just write as if I was talking to you» 
Elmer — ^that's the best I can do." 

** That'll make your letters more interesting, Liddy. 
Say ! " he suddenly exclaimed, a note of anxiety in his voice. 

"What?" 

"Say, liddy! When you ask your Pop for money for 
stamps and letter-paper and envelopes, will he mebby ask 
you who you're writing to?" 

"He wouldn't take interest in knowing." 

"Because, liddy, we wouldn't want it to get out that we 
correspond together! I wonder," he added uneasily, "if 
John Sweitzer, our busybody postmaster, will take notice 
to it that you mail me letters. Ach, that wouldn't do! 
He'd mention it to Pop!" 

Liddy was silent. 

"And when I send my letters to you, John Sweitzer will 
mebby see that you're getting mail twice a week from 
Collegeville where he'll know Fm at!" 

No reply from Liddy. 

"We kept our secret so well all this summer — ^not a soul 
knows we see each other three or four times a week out 
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here — it would be very wishful we didn't get found out, 
liddy." 

"Why, Ekner?** Her voice was very low. 

"Liddy! You know why — ^it would cut short my going 
to college quicker than you could wink! You don't sup- 
pose that for any other reason I'd give a dam what anybody 
thought or said about you and me!" 

"That's what I want to feel sure of — ^that you ain't 
ashamed of our being friends. Oh, Elmer, it's for your 
sake that I don't want you to be ashamed!" 

"For my sake?" 

" Because if you are, then I'd have to be ashamed of you 
— for being too conmion to see what is worth having in this 
life and what ain't." 

"*Too conmion'?" he repeated reflectively. "*Too 
common M Yes, I see all right what you mean, Liddy. I 
guess no person but you would ever see through it that it is 
common to have ashamed of a thing just because other 
folks think it's shameful, when you yourself know it ain't. 
Well, Liddy, leave me tell you that far froto having 
ashamed of our being friends together, it's the one thing 
I've got the right to be proud of!" 

Now Elmer, being a Pennsylvania German and therefore 
scrupulously truthful, had a lurking uneasiness in the 
background of his mind lest his bold assumption of a noble 
courage, a fine independence of the world's opinion, in his 
friendship for Liddy, was perhaps not quite accurate. 
Was he so sure after all that, had there been no question 
of his college career, he would bravely have faced the 
wrathful disi^proval of his father and the scorn of his 
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feUow-villagers by openly avowing this friendship? But 
even while he thrilled at the idea of acting with such cour- 
age and magnanimity, he winced from his very vivid 
realization of the effect of it. 

Long after he and liddy had parted that night (not at 
Liddy's door» but at the edge of the woods) Elmer was 
vaguely troubled with a doubt not only of his own moral 
coiu'age, but of his absolute truthfulness. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVEN a condition so cataclysmal as the imminent 
dex>arture of the eldest son for college* the first 
I break in the family group, did not stir the Wagen- 
horsts from their stolid routine of working, eating, sleeping, 
and working again. 

The placid mother, while seeing after every detail of her 
son's wardrobe — amending, darning, washing, ironing, and 
shopping for him — betrayed by not a flicker of her eyes or 
an added note of tenderness in her voice, anything she may 
have felt at the prospect of parting from him. 

The father, well satisfied that his son should have chosen 
to struggle, with but scant assistance from home, to a 
higher place in life than any of his forbears had ever held, 
went his way to and from his fields, his bams and his house, 
inarticulate, forbidding, unmoved. 

The four other sons, though curious, admiring, wonder- 
ing at Elmer's courage and prowess in venturing to go 
forth into the world to wrest from it a Higher Education, 
and therefore a greater place in life — ^like that of a preacher, 
a lawyer or a doctor — masked no questions and made no 
conunents. 

It was from a wholly unexpected source that there ema- 
nated the only expression of opinion or sentiment forth- 
coming in the household. Sally, the eldest child, gave 
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vent to her feelings on the subject by going about her work 
and sitting at her meals with an aspect of alternate grief 
and suUenness. Nobody appeared to notice how she wept 
into her food at dinner, or sulked over her supper, or angrily 
banged the pans and kettles when she washed them after 
breakfast. Of course they all saw it and knew that it 
must have to do with Elmer's going to college; but what it 
signified, no one could guess; for elder sister Sally was 
looked upon by all of them as an old maid, her resem- 
blance to her father, in disposition and looks, having so 
effectually kept off suitors that now her only proper re- 
maining interest (in the estimation of the family) was the 
bodily comfort of her father and brothers. 

"What's the matter of you, Sally?" her father at last 
demanded one day at supper when her silent weeping 
developed into an audible sniffle. 

In a breathless silence they all, sitting about the long 
table in the kitchen, awaited her reply, for to be called to 
account by their father was, even to his grown-up children, 
a formidable ordeal. 

Sally pressed her damp handkerchief to her eyes and did 
not answer, though she knew well that when her father 
asked a question he would have a reply. 

"Sally!" he repeated ominously — ^though his daughter 
was nearing her twenty-fifth birthday. 

Sally wiped her eyes and her nose, lifted her head, and 
for the first time in her life looked directly into her father's 
dark, forbidding face and spoke her mind. 

" What's the matter of me? Why wasn't / never offered 
no education? I got brains, too, as well as the boys, and 
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would like my clianct ! But it ain't offered to me like it is 
to aU the boys ! Because I'm a girl, I'm to stay at home and 
be a know-nothing all my Uf e ! Yes, it ain't right either ! " 

But although a dynamite explosion could not have more 
greatly startled them all, not one of them betrayed, except 
by wide-open eyes and heightened colour, anything they 
may have felt at this unprecedented outbreak. 

Elmer recalled in a flash Liddy's remarks about women 
in these days going to college, voting, and all that. But 
that Sally, their disregarded, unattractive, drudging elder 
sister, should have been cherishing such aspirations was 
indeed a shock. 

**You talk dumb!" her father curtly disposed of her 
astonishing arraignment of his justice. ''Don't leave me 
hear such foolishness! You got a-plenty education for a 
girL" 

** Yes, there it is ! Because I'm a girl, I don't need what 
the boys will get! I don't " 

*'Hush!" her father commanded. 

She met his eyes for an instant defiantly, but her own 
fell — and she obeyed. 

** A girl don't need more education than you're got," he 
reasoned with her when he saw that she submitted. 
*' Don't you read in the Bible how the woman was made 
to be man's helpmeet? He wasn't made to be hem — ^was 
he? And don't it say, too, how she was made of man's 
rib? He was not made of her rib — ^was he? So, for the 
work a woman is to do in Hfe, you're plenty enough edu- 
cated." 

Sally muttered a reply under her breath. 
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**What*8 that?" her father demanded — and though 
evidently frightened at her own daring, she again looked 
up, met his eye, and spoke deliberately: 

**I say it ain't no question of ribs anyhow — thai old 
chestnut!'* 

Mr. Wagenhorst glared at her dumbfounded, a brick-red 
colour mounting from his neck to his forehead. Then 
suddenly, with a menacing gesture, he half rose from his 
chair. But checking himself, he sat down again. He had 
only once in her life laid his hand in punishment upon his 
daughter, though all his sons knew well the weight and 
strength of it. 

"Go on upstairs to your room and to your bed — right 
aways!" he commanded. "Do you hear me, Sally?" 

The girl, looking white and wretched, pushed back her 
chair noisily, rose, and obeyed. 

The mother of the family, sitting at the head of the 
table, sipped her coffee during all this little altercation 
with an apparently unruffled calm. 

"What's gettin' into the females these days, anyhow?" 
growled Mr. Wagenhorst when Sally's retreating footsteps 
had passed out of hearing. "What do they need of edu- 
cation?" 

" More than just enough to understand their husbands," 
Elmer spoke up unexpectedly. "That's what I told 
Liddy this " 

He almost bit his tongue through as the fatal name 
sUpped unwittingly from his Ups. An instant's awful con- 
sternation ensued, while the young man's face grew crim- 
son with chagrin and alarm. 
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**Who*s that you tole?** inquired hb father, his tone 
pcnrtentously quiet. 

''Here one day I saw liddy Fitisenberger in the post- 
office," Elmer, quickly recovering himself, repKed with the 
diplomacy he had long used in dealing with his formidable 
parent, ''and she gave me congratulations that I am going 
to college and said how she^d like the chance — ^like Sally 
spoke to you — and then I told her just what you said to 
Sally — ^what does a woman need of more education than 
enough to understand her Mister?" 

"Huh! What fur do you want to be standin' round talk- 
in' to a Fitzenberger? DonH you think better of yourself? 
I don't want to hear agin of your exchanging remarks at 
the post-office with that girl — or, big and old as you are, 
rU flog you!" 

And with this ultimatum, which Elmer knew was no idle 
threat, his father rose from the table and strode to the door. 
Here, pausing an instant, he turned to deliver an order to 
the youngest of his five boys. 

"Johnny!" he said to the twelve-year old lad at his 
mother's side, "you wipe the supper dishes fur Mom in 
SaUy's place, do you hear?" 

"Yes, sir," the boy meekly returned — ^though the mo- 
ment the door had closed upon his father he set up a loud 
protest. 

" It ain't no boy's job to wipe the dishes yet ! Why need 
our SaUy talk so dumb to Pop and get him so mad at her 
that / got to do her work? All right, I'll fix her good — ^if I 
wipe her dishes fur her, she'll feed my chickens fur me to- 
morrow, you bet you!" 
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Nobody answered him and when presently the rest <rf the 
family dispersed, and his mother began to clear off the 
table, though Johnny remained in the kitchen to be ready 
to take a hand if his father reappeared, he made no move to 
help his mother before it became necessary; and she, work- 
ing rapidly and deftly, did not ask him to. 

The early five o'clock farmhouse supper left an hour of 
daylight after all the evening work was done, so Mrs. 
Wagenhorst, taking a huge basket of mending in to her 
daughter's room where the girl lay prone upon her bed, still 
weeping and indignant, seated herself at the window and 
worked, her silent sympathy and serene presence proving a 
solace even to such bitterness as was Sally's. 

** I wisht. Mom," the girl said after a long time of silence 
between them, ** I could make myself as contented as what 
you always are." 

''I always think, Christ will he by me — ^that's how I make 
my thoughts — and that keeps me contented — and keeps 
me, too, from gittin' hard." 

"*Hard?' Fow hard!" 

**If a person ain't got religion to help 'em through life, 
the next best thing is to try to git hard — so you don't feel 
nothin'." 

*^ Yes, I guess anyhow a woman would want to git so 
she don't feel nothin' when she's married to a man like 
Pop!" 

Mrs. Wagenhorst, sewing steadily, made no comment on 
this remark. 

*' What made you marry him. Mom? Did you conceit 
youZtX^him?" 
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"I liked him pretty good — a little better'n any of my 
other beaus. And when I was a girl» there wasn't no 
factories fur girls to work in and only the men taught school 
— so there wasn't nothin' fur a girl to do 6t£t git married. I 
always planned out to myself that you was to have a choice 
about it — so when Pop wanted to take you out of school 
when you was only fourteen a'ready, then fur oncet I spoke 
— and I sayed I wanted fur to have you go to the High 
School at Hamburg over — ^and even to the Normal yet! 
But he didn't see no sense in it." 

Sally listened wide-eyed to this longest speech she had 
ever heard from her mother's Ups. **And of course you 
bad to give in to him no matter what you thought — and 
about your own daughter yet ! Why oughtn't you have as 
much say as him to your own children?" 

Mrs. Wagenhorst did not offer a reason. 

"K ever I marry I'll fight fur a right over my own chil- 
dren!" 

Mrs. Wagenhorst turned the overalls she had been patch- 
ingy shook them out and folded them. 

'*It ain't that Pop likes his boys better'n his damgkter," 
she explained, *Hhat he leaves 'em git educated and his gbl 
not. He always made over you; yes, much more'n over the 
boys.' He always left you go more and spend more. You 
know that. And he never but once whipped you and then 
I seen how careful he was not to hurt you much, but only to 
scare you good. Yes, he likes you better'n his boys. But 
you see. Pop he holds that when females are a Uttle ed- 
ucated that way, then they don't want fur to have children 
(I don't know how he come by that idea) — and Pop he 
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thinks that's awful — ^when a woman has objections of hav- 
ing children!" 

** Yesy well, I just wisht he had twins oncet and a milk leg 
and healed breasts!" 

"But he couldn't," her mother serenely returned. 

"It's apity he couldn't!" 

Sally rose from her bed and came to the window. "I'll 
help," she sullenly announced, pulling a chair up to the 
huge basket of laundered clothing that needed mending. 

"No, Pop might come up. Better go to bed, Sally, like 
he tole you to. It ain't so early any more," her mother 
offered as a palliation of the girl's ridiculous and humiliat- 
ing penalty. 

Sally poutingly returned to the bed and lay down upon 
it, feeling that she retained a vestige of self-respect in at 
least defying her father's orders to the extent of not im- 
dressing. 

"It's mebby a good thing Elmer's going off," Mrs. 
Wagenhorst presently remarked in a toneless voice as she 
sewed. 

Sally sat up and looked at her mother in surprise. 

"Twicet this week a'ready when I went to his room as 
late as ten o'clock," hb mother explained, "to see if he had 
a blanket over him, he wasrCt there.** 
At ten o'clock yet! 
Yes, that late. 

Why, where could he have been at as late as that? 
SaUy wondered. 

'Yes, well, where anyhow? 

''Where do you conceit he was at. Mom?" 
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''Well, thinks I to myself, he must be keq;>m* company.** 
"Who with?" 






"lain^tsure/* 

"Who do you think?" 

"Well» here this evening at supper, after Pop sent you 
upstairs, Ehner all of a suddint forgot himself and spoke 
about lAddy Fitzmberger yet ! " 

**Liddy Fiizenbergert Ach, Mom!" 

"I wouldn't of thought so much about it if he hadn't of 
got so red as soon as he spoke her name." 

"Well, my souls! liddy Fitzenberger yet! Him goin* 
to college and then makin' up to a girl no one would keep 
comp'ny with!" 

"Yes, it's good he's goin' ofif." 
What did Pop say anyhow?" 

'Elmer hurried to explain it that he just seen liddy in 
the post-office and she should have congratulated him that 
way. But " 

She paused expressively. 

"Yes," nodded Sally, "I have afraid there's more'n that 
in it! Well! Would our Elmer bring such a disgrace on 
us, makin' up with thai family!" 

"I always had wery sorry fur poor little Liddy," said 
Mrs. Wagenhorst. 

"Yes, well, but! Where's our Elmer's shame, to be 
keepin' comp'ny with her?" 

"I don't know as he is keepin' comp'ny with her, 
Sally." 

"I can't hardly believe it. Mom." 

"I guess, too, mebby, I thought too quick." Mrs. 
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Wagenhorst conceded, only too ready to believe such a 
catastrophe incredible. 

The sound of shuffling feet on the stairs made her pause 
in her work. Sally, too, heard it and their eyes met. 
With rather ignominious haste the girl scrambled under the 
covers of her bed to conceal the fact that she was not un- 
dressed. 

The shuffling footsteps paused at the chamber door. 
" Mom! Are you in here? " 

"Yes." 

"Well, I'm goin* to bed now." 

"AU right. rUcome." 

The steps passed on and Mrs. Wagenhorst gathered the 
work up from her lap, laid it in the basket, and rose. At 
Sally's side she paused for an instant. 

"Never mind, Sally. I took notice already that things 
is pretty sure to come round right good in the end after aU. 
Gawd's awful slow, but He's sure." 

And Mrs. Wagenhorst dutifully followed h^ spouse t# 
their bedroom across the hall. 
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CHAPTER V 

ONCE more» for the last time before his departure^ 
Ehner met Liddy secretly at their rendezvous in 
the woods. 

The girl, looking pale and feeling stricken, was making a 
brave effort to conceal her grief. Elmer, his mouth strong 
like his f ather^s his eyes gentle like his mother's, his brow 
intelligent unlike either of his parents, was looking upon 
Liddy hungrily. 

*^I don't believe, Liddy, there's another girl in the world 
with as much to her as what you've got and at the same 
time so pretty. You're awful pretty, Liddy." 

"I know I am, Elmer." 

Elmer laughed ** You're so blamed innocent, too! 
Sitting there and calling yoiu'self pretty, as cool as if it was 
some person else you were talking about! That's what 
makes you so intere^dng to talk to — ^you're as honest as a 
man. Why, if a fellow would tell any other girl she was 
pretty, she'd fetch a silly laugh and say she wasn't any 
such a thing, and all the time she'd think herself a peach, 
all right! I always thought," he added, paying Liddy the 
highest compliment he could magine, **tha,t you looked 
like such a heroine in a moving picture show." 

"Does it seem funny to you, Elmer, that I never saw a 
moving picture show?" 
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''Why didn't you? There's been a lot of them here al- 
ready. And you go often to Allentown." 

" In Allentown I always have to hurry through and come 
home. And here — *' she hesitated, then resolutely 
added, ''here, I don't even go to church or Sunday-school 
for the way folks treat me/' 

"liddy!" he exclaimed indignantly, '^Fm beginning to 
see how foolish and wrong it's been all these years, the way 
folks have acted to you for your parents' sake!" 

"You are only now beginning to see, Elmer?'* 

"Well, till I knew you like I do now, I didn't think any- 
thing about it. I was so used to seeing it. But say, liddy," 
he hastened to change the painful subject, "next time you 
are in town, you go once to a movie. They're great!" 

" Maybe I will. But, Elmer, I'm most afraid to — ^things 
like that work me up so! If I read a good novel that 
touches my feelings, I near go wild to write such a stoiy 
myself! And if I hear a street band in town (and once I 
passed a church and heard the organ playing for a wedding 
in Allentown) I feel so pitiful for days and days afterward 
and it seems as if there was music inside of me» bursting to 
come out. And if I see a pretty picture like you can see 
sometimes in Gondersmith's stationery store in Allentown, 
or if I look at a beautiful landscape out here, I would give 
most anything if I could paint a picture. Yes, it seems to 
me sometimes that I've got stories and music and pictures 
in my heart — and sometimes when I feel so stirred up, I 
suffer so, Elmer." 

"You're an awful funny girl, Liddy!" Elmer responded, 
looking at her wonderingly " You've lived ao laneiome^ I 
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guess it's affected you a little. It's good for you that youVe 
got me!'* 

**0h» I am like a different person since I have you, 
Ebner! Even Pop and Joye are beginning to take notice 
that I am — ^well, different. Why, here one day, Ekner, 
wasn't I singing yet around the house!'* 

For answer, Ekner took her face in both his hands and 
tilting it up, kissed her forehead and her lips. 

'^ Ebner/' she said wistfully, '^I've been thinking that 
mebby when you're away, you'll meet up with other girls 
that youll like better than me. And anyway, when you're 
well educated, you can't care for an ignorant girl like me 
any more." 

"When I don't care for you, I won't be myself any 
more," he protested, finding this touch of deference on her 
part, as he always did, very palatable to his masculine 
egotism. ** I'm thinking of you so much that it's as if you 
were with me all the time — and here last night at supper 
what do you think I up and said right out — ^in front of Pop 
and all the rest!" 

"What, Elmer?" 

" I spoke your name ! I said, ^ That's what I told Liddy^ 
— forgetting myself like that! My, but mebby I wasn't 
scared for a minute! But I got out of it all right," and 
he told her how he had diplomatically extricated himself 
from his own trap. 

" So I think we're safe enough — ^Pop don't suspicion any- 
thing." 

"Nor your mother?" asked liddy in a low voice, her 
eyes downcast. 
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^Achy Mom wouldn't ever suspicion anything." 

'•Nor Sally, either?" 

** Sally wasn't there. Pop had just sent her to bed." 

'•Did she have sick?" 

**No — for sassing him." 

"Why, Elmer!" said Liddy in astonishment. "Why, 
Sally's a grown-up woman!" 

"She got off easy. If one of us boys had sassed him like 
she did, we'd have been yanked out to the bam and got a 
cow-hiding!" 

"As big as what you are, Elmer?" she asked incredu- 
lously. 

Elmer nodded. " He promised me one if he heard of my 
talking to you again, Liddy ! To be sure I can't openly go 
against him when I'm living on him." 

Liddy was silent. 

" You give me right in that, don't you, Liddy? You see 
I'm perfectly straight out with everything to you — ^I can't 
seem to help being. I seem when I'm with you just to 
think out loud. Nor you wouldn't want, either, that I 
should pretend to you, would you?" 

"No, Elmer," she answered bravely, looking up into his 
eyes with a smile. 

"I wonder, Liddy, do you give me all your thoughts as 
free as I give you mine?" 

"Do you want me to?" 

"That's a foolish question! I'd have jealous if I 
thought you kept back a single thing from me!" 

"But, Elmer " 



"Well, what?" 
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" If you want all my thoughts — ^but I can't think you do ! 
At least half my life, Elmer, has to do with what you donH 
want to talk about or know about. YouVe never asked 
me a question, Elmer, about my life at home — ^with my — 
step-mother and my strange father! You always shrink 
back — you are shrinking now — ^when I speak of them. 
I've kept from speaking to you of this that is so much of 
my life because I had so afraid of driving you from me — 
you, the only friend I ever had, the only human being that 
ever really talked to me!" 

"You needn't have afraid of that, liddy. You're safe 
to say anything to me you want to say." 

** Then, Elmer, I will ! I want you to tell me something 
— something that I've had to wonder about all my lift 
that I near go wild wondering about! 
What is it, liddy? 
Don't you know? 
Do you mean that no person ever told you about 

He hesitated, seeming unable to utter the words in his 
mind. 

"No one ever told me," she said unfalteringly, "wAcrf 
my father and Joye did that we are treated like we are. I 
want you to tell me, Elmer." 

They were seated side by side on the gentle slope of the 
woodland. Elmer's eyes did not meet hers as he received 
her challenge. He toyed uneasily with the stick he held in 
his broad, strong hand, struck at the weeds at his feet, dug 
into the ground, scattering earth and pebbles, and finally 
tossed the stick away from him as he would fain have 
tossed that menacing question. 
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"liddy! J can't tell you that/' 

"You know, don't you, Elmer?" 

" Yes, of course I know. Every one knows. Didn't any 
one ever tell you anythxag about it?" 

"Never a breath or a whisper. No certain knowledge 
could be so bad as this mystery, Elmer!" 

Elmer was silent for a minute. 

" liddy ! " he presently said. " I can't tell you ! " 

"But why not, Ehner?" 

"I couldn't hurt you so!" 

"It hurts me worse to have this mystery between us, 
Ehner." 

"I'd sooner leave another tell you, Liddy, indeed I 
would." 

"But who, then?" 

Elmer did not answer. 
'Did they commit murder?" 

No! They didn't rightly do an3rthing much. It wa^ 
— say, liddy! I won't tell you! I can't! It ain't a sub- 
ject a young man covld talk about to a young girl." 

He took her hand in his as he spoke. She responded by 
laying her free hand on his. 

"Liddy," he asked after a moment's silence between 
them, "you forgive me that I can't tell you?" 

"It's aU right, Elmer." 

Again he took her face in his hands and kissed her 
lingeringly. 

"Say, Liddy," he said suddenly as he released her. 

"What?" 

"I was trying for a couple weeks back to think out some 
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way that no one would find out we corresponded together. 
I turned it over in my mind nearly every day. But I 
couldn't seem to settle it. Then here yesterday Mom gave 
me a couple dollars of her butter and egg money that Pop 
leaves her keep for herself, and she said now I could go to 
town and buy myself some neckties and socks. So I went 
in town and what do you think I got? Such a box at the 
post-office, and here's the key, liddy.'' 

He took it from his pocket and handed it to her. ** Don't 
lose it. My letters to you will all be addressed to that box 
in at Allentown, and you can mail yours to me in there 
whenever you go for mine, so's nosey John Sweitzer won't 
see that you're writing to me. Ain't it a fine scheme?" 

'* Yes, Elmer. But what did your Mom say when you 
didn't bring back any neckties or socks?" 

''Oh, I just asked her would she leave me keep the two 
dollars for spending money instead. And she looked at me 
funny and said, 'To get a present for your girl mebby ? ' I 
asked her what she meant and she said she didn't mean 
anything." 

"iim I your 'girl,' Elmer?" Liddy asked thoughtfuUy. 

"The only one I got or ever had!" he laughed. 

They scarcely looked upon themselves as lovers, but 
rather as friends, companions, though he often caressed her 
passionately and she him tenderly, llie stigma of being a 
Fitzenberger had checked in both their minds any idea of 
manriage. The present bliss of congenial comradeship, for 
which both these ardent young minds had hungered and 
which they never would have found in their native en- 
viionment eoccepi in each other, sufficed for them; for their 
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relation, especially on the girl's side, was almost wholly 
spiritual and romantic. Elmer, though a virile youth, had 
been trained from babyhood to self-restraint, and liddy, 
appealing so strongly to his crude though genuine ideal 
side and to his vigorous mentaUty, and herself so free from 
the common wiles of her sex, her physical attraction for 
him, though powerful, was yet kept in abeyance. More- 
over, Elmer had a wholesome realization of liddy 's natural 
fineness. 

"No fellow could get to fooling with her,'* was his con- 
viction. " It would kreistle* her ! " 

That night, after their last, long, lingering parting, as 
Elmer walked home through the darkness, his thoughts of 
liddy were mingled with a sense of profound respect for 
her. 

"There ain't another fellow I know of that has come 
through his first set-to with a girl and is the better for it !" 
he refiected with a warm glow of his whole mind and body. 
"Nearly always it makes them weaker-willed, drags them 
down, makes them coarser than what they were already; 
and it most always leaves them (judging from what fellows 
tell me) with a feeling that's anything but respectful of the 
female sex! But, Liddy! Why, I'm thankful to Gawd I 
know a girl like her! Innocent and sweet — ^and yet no 
flabby, silly, wain fool — ^but a girl with brains and sense and 
a big heart!" 

At the kitchen porch he removed his shoes; his socks 
also, to save them from wear, as he softly mounted the 
stairs to his room. 

^DiflKttBt 
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He was a bit disturbed as he saw, on reaching his bed- 
room, his mother's night-clad figure at the other end of the 
long, narrow hall, just disappearing into her own chamber. 

He earnestly hoped that she had not, in her nightly 
prowling, discovered his absence from his bed. Or, if she 
had, that she would not be so careless as to ask him about it 
before his father. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IODDYy having prodded herself up to the pomt of 
making a very bold request of her father, found 
-^ herself repeatedly foiled, day after day» in her 
endeavour to get him alone to herself for just five minutes, 
in order to execute her purpose. 

*'I hadn't known before how Joye is aZu^aj^^ with him!'' 
she marvelled. " Will I have to, mebby, write to Pop to tell 
him what I want to?" 

But even that expedient seemed inadequate. ** Joye 
would read my letter/' she concluded despairingly. 

She speculated as to whether she could talk the thing 
over with her father in Joye's presence. " It would be hard 
enough to get his attention if I was all alpne with him, and 
if she is by I don't believe I could make him listen." 

But at last one evening after supper, when two weeks had 
passed since Elmer's departure, and she had still not found 
the opportunity sbe sought, she resolutely joined her 
father and step-mother in the sitting-room where they so 
constantly sat together and where liddy almost never in- 
truded upon them. 

To the surprise of both of them (yes, even her father 
showing signs of life at her unaccustomed presence here) 
she drew up a chair and seated herself in front of him. 

"Pop, I got to speak something to you." 
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His newspaper dropped to his knee» but his dead eyes» 
staring straight in front of him» did not meet hers. Joye, 
at the other side of the centre table, sewing on what she 
called some ''porter-ears/' to hang at the parlour doors, did 
not look up. But her honeyed voice speaking in, entirely 
ignored the girl's presence. 

"There's just three Uttle words," she said — seeming to 
continue a discourse which Liddy had interrupted — 
** that'll always (so I always sayed) keep happiness between 
a mated pair of turtle doves like me and you, dearie — just 
three dear Uttle words: I — love — you. Carry them words 
around in your bosom and the darkest clouds will dispel in 
sweet sunshine. Ain% dearie?" 

Mr. Fitzenberger, as usual, made no least sign of hearing 
her, the rambling, irrelevant, senseless harangues in which 
his wife was wont to indulge herself riotously, with an ap- 
parently sensual enjoyment, passing off from him as harm- 
lessly as if he were stone deaf. 

•Top, I want to ask you " liddy tried again. 

''And with such a true and steadfast mate as what / got, 
that would put his two hands under my feet fur to walk on. 
Well, I remember that there time you sayed to me, 
* Sweetie,' (you always called me 'Sweetie,' don't you 
know?) 'Sweetie, look at them pearly clouds in the sky 
tinged with pink — ^Uke your own little ears ! ' And I sayed 
to you, ' Yes, that there's certainly a handsome landscape — 
there's nothing like the hand of human nature!'" 

She paused to thread a needle and Liddy wondered how 
her step-mother could be so "dumb" as to always say 
what she didn't mean. 
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''The hand of human nature is just what she donH mean/* 
she thought impatiently. 

Top/' she broke in — ^but got no further. 
So I wrote off a poem about it/' continued Joye pla* 
cidly. "Do you mind of it, dearie?" — and bending back 
her head with eyes closed, she impressively repeated: 
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Her ears were pink, her eyes were blue. 
Her face was pure and wery true. 
While on her head a crown of pearls 
Is resting on her golden curls. ' " 

• 

She opened her eyes, lifted her head, and resumed her 
sewing. 

Liddy, as hardened as was her father to these poetical 
inflictions, bore it as stoically. 

And I wrote off a poem to-<lay," Joye continued, 
about this here sanguinary European conflict:— 
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*A11 hail, three cheers for France! 
Her gallant colours wave. 
And she with her gallant comrades 
Comes on the wave. 
The wave of war, the wave of peace. 
Is rolling in other parts. 
But the wave of war is eating men's hearts.' 
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"Joye," said Liddy patiently, but with a new note of 
firmness in her voice that arrested the attention of her 
listeners, "will you leave me speak to Pop for just a min- 
ute? Pop," she hastened to wedge in her request, "I want 
to take lessons off of the new minister." 
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Her father did not move or speak. 

**To be sure, I know," Liddy hurried on, "that the 
preacher that was here before wouldn't have given me 
lessons. He'd of had afraid of what the folks would say. 
But this one don't know about — ^about us — and I beUeve 
anyhow if he did know, he wouldn't mind. For here last 
Sunday a week, I went into evening service and sat on a 
back seat where no one noticed me — ^to listen to the minis- 
ter's wife play the organ — ^I had heard her from outside and 
it sounded so different from the way any one else ever 
played t — and then I heard Mr. Armstrong preach. He 
preached about Christian charity and it soimded so much 
as if he meant what he said. So, I feel pretty nearly sure 
he tooidd giye mJb lessons." 

She paused. But her father did not speak. 

"Pop," she pleaded, "I want to get better educated 
than what I am." 

Her father, sitting stolidly in his chair by the lamp» 
betrayed by not a flicker of his eyes that he heard a word 
she said. 

"Pop! Dare I go over and ask Reverend Armstrong 
if he will leave me take lessons off of him? " 

She received no answer. Was her father waiting for his 
wife to pass judgment upon her request? But Joye, bend- 
ing over her stitching, seemed as deaf to the girl's words 
as did her husband. 

Liddy suddenly rose, placed her two hands onherfather's 
shoulders, and bending her eyes to his, forced him to meet 
them. 

"Pop, you must tell me!" 
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At the touch of her hands, he started violently as though 
suddenly roused to life, and glared at her. 

"What do you want?" he hoarsely asked. 

"Didn't you hear what I said to you, Pop?" 

He drew a long, deep breath, as though gathering up all 
his forces to meet this strenuous demand upon his power to 
think. 

"Yes, I heard you Set down." 

Liddy obeyed and waited. 

"What fur do you want more education?" 

"For something to take up my mind. Pop — ^to take the 
place of what other girls have — ^friends and mebby beaus. 
I'll go crazy of my lonesomeness if I can't give my mind 
something to think about!" 

"She has enough to think about," Joye quietly and 
sweetly spoke in, "with her housework. See, Samuel," 
she held up her sewing for his inspection, "what your little 
sweetie's hands are doing for to brighten and make pretty 
his home for him, my love! Porter-ears are wonderful 
swell, the Woman's Section says. It wouldn't be handy 
havin' her away takin' lessons and when it ain't handy, 
it's so inconwenient." 

She leaned back in her chair and slowly rocked as she 
resumed her stitching. 

Mr. Fitzenberger lifted his newspaper as though the discus- 
sion were closed. But Liddy quickly laid her hand upon it. 

"Tell me. Pop." 

"This here minister," his stiff lips spoke mechanically, 
" would quit teaching you as soon as he found out how folks 
downed him fur it." 
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''Buty Pop, he preaches so different from other ones that 
I heard ahready in Allentown — ^his sermon about Christian 
charity somided just as if it came out of his own life. 
That's why I ain't afraid to ask him to teach me. Will 
you give me the dare?" 

^*It makes me nothing." 

"You'll leave me have the money to pay for lesions?" 
she breathlessly asked. 

"You dare have the money.'* 

"Oh, Pop!" 

But here again Joye's dulcet voice interposed: *'It 
would be a waste of money to get her so high educated that 
way, my love, fur she could not get no school to teach any- 
how. They wouldn't elect her, they're so wulgar and 
ignorant." 

" I know I couldn't get a school — I want to get educatad 
for my own sake," said Liddy. 

"No," Joye firmly set her full, red lips and shook hor 
head. 

"Dare I, Pop?" 

And then at last her father spoke to his wife. " She's ta 
have it if she wants it so — ^whether it's a waste of money or 
whether it ain't. It's Uttle enough we kin do fur her ta 
make it up to her." 

Joye, softly humming the tune of "In the Gloaming,'* 
turned her porti^ and commenced on a new hem. 

Mr. Fitzenberger picked up his newspaper. 

But as Liddy turned to leave the room, her eyes aTiining 
with the joy of her success, she was held for one instant by 
the glance her step-mother cast upon her — ^that sinister, 
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iigiy look which several times in her life had left her 
cold with a nameless fear. And so, as she hurried away 
now to lose no time in putting her case to the test at the 
minister's, the brightness died out from her face, leaving it 
white and worried. 

''But what can she do me? '' she tried to reassure herself. 
"I have no need to have afraid of her!'* 

But that creepy, uncanny dread which Joye had the 
power of imposing upon her, pursued her as she walked 
down the darkening village street to the Lutheran parson- 
age. 

''Joye's strangeness is like something stopping my 
breath — and her softness and sweetness are like a horror to 
me!'* she shuddered. 

But her own temerity in actually going to a home of the 
village and asking to talk with its inmates — ^for the first 
time in her life — did serve, for the time being at least, to 
drive into the background her sense of repulsion from her 
step-mother. 

As she stood on the doorstep of the parsonage waiting 
for an answer to her knock, her heart beat fast. 

"I couldn't do it — ^I wouldn't have the courage — ^if it was 
not for Elmer." 

Her conviction that Elmer would, by the end of his 
college course, cease to find her companionable unless she, 
too, became ^'educated," had goaded her to this difficult 
step she was taking. 

It was Liddy's isolation from her neighbours that had 
kept her ignorant of the sensation in the village over the 
unheard-of peculiarities of the Bev. William Armstrong 
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and his wife — ^their "^ginia accent, their Negro maid and 
her ''swell'' garb of black frock and white apron and 
cap, their "extravagance," their "airs," their entire un- 
likeness to any pastor who had ever sojourned in that 
village. So, when in answer to her knock the door was 
opened by what seemed to unsophisticated Liddy like a 
picture Negro such as she had seen in illustrations of 
magazine stories, she stared for an instant, speechless. 
The silver card plate which the white-aproned, white- 
capped maid held (for the Armstrongs did not yet realize 
that formal calls and visiting cards and servants were 
unknown in Virginsburg) gave Liddy a little thrill as she 
recalled how she had read of this worldly ceremony of cards 
and card plates. These Armstrongs must be very grand 
people! 

"I would like to see Reverend Armstrong,*' she said 
shyly, abashed before the "stylishness" of the befrilled 
and formal "hired girl." 

" Will you come in and wait? He's at dinner," the maid 
answered in a manner and tone of respect so novel to 
Liddy as to seem unreal. 

She followed the servant into the long, narrow hall of the 
parsonage. The half tentatively extended card plate was 
quickly withdrawn, experience having evidently taught the 
maid what not to expect. The caller was ushered into the 
parlour; and the maid disappeared through the portieres 
that separated this room from the one adjoining. 

Liddy caught a glimpse, through the parted curtains, of 
lighted candles in silver candlesticks on a dinner taUe — 
another thing she had seen in pictures. 
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''The hired girl said dinner in the evening yet!" she mar- 
velled. 

The sound of soft laughter and sprightly talk, mingled 
with the subdued clatter of dishes, came to her from the 
next room. 

The parlour in which she waited seemed also like a pic- 
ture room, with its painted floor and oriental rug, its ma- 
hogany furniture and baby grand piano. Compared to 
Joye's parlour, it was most severely plain and Puritanic. 
But liddy thought it beautiful. 

It was very painful to have to face such ''high" people 
as these with her sordid, painful story — ^f or she meant to 
warn them of the risk they ran in doing anything for 
her. 

She was not kept waiting long. In a few minutes the 
portieres were again pushed aside and a young man came 
into the room. In appearance he was wholly unlike the 
many ministers Liddy had seen come and go in this village, 
for without exception they had all been plain, common men 
with weak, sappy faces. Now, though Mr. Armstrong's 
face was not extraordinarily strong or intelligent, it was 
certainly not sappy, but sincere and spiritual. liddy, 
mentally comparing his slight physique and amiable 
countenance with Elmer's stalwart frame and vigorous 
virility, found him, as a mere male, a Uttle lacking. But 
there were some points of comparison, she realized, in 
which Elmer, on his side, would have come off badly. 
Mr. Armstrong's mere manner of walking into the room, 
his courteous greeting of her, the refinement of his speech 
and voice, the kindliness of his whole bearing, made 
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liddy know that for the first time in her life she was 
speaking to what was called, in the novels she read, a 
gentleman. 

"Good-evening, Miss — your name?** the courteous, 
kindly voice inquired, as the minister shook hands with 
her. 

" liddy Fitzenberger," she shyly answered, the childlike, 
wide-open gaze of her dark eyes arousing in the young man 
a mingled amusement and curiosity. 

"Miss Fitzenberger," he bowed, releasing her hand and 
seating himself. No one had ever called her " Miss Fitzen- 
berger" before and it sounded to liddy almost offensive — 
*'as if I was an awful stiff old maid!'* she thought. 

" iou came to see only me — ^not Mrs. Armstrong, too?** 
inquired the minister. 

It seemed so odd to hear a man refer to his wife so dis- 
tantly — as "Mrs. Armstrong** — as though she were a 
perfect stranger to him — ^instead of by her first name, or 
just as "Missus.** 

"I came to see just you. Reverend Armstrong — on 
business.** 

"On business? What can I do for you?** he asked en- 
couragingly. "You are not one of my people, I believe? 
I don't know them all yet." 

"No, I ain*t a church member.** 

"Aren't you? Well, we'll discuss that later, first — 
what is the business?" 

"Would you please. Reverend Armstrong, give me 
lessons?** 

"Lessons?" 
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••Yes, sir.'' 

••Lessons in what? Theology?" he smiled. 

"No, sir, not Theology. I want to study what would 
make me more educated." 

"That's a bit hard on Theology!" 

•* Yes, sir. A woman ought to know enough to be good 
company to her Mister," she quoted Elmer, "and Theology 
wouldn't be interesting to Elmer — ^I mean," she faltered 
(flushing crimson at letting slip the name she must never 
utter for fear of jeopardizing her friend's chances of an edu- 
cation) "I mean I want to get more educated than what I 
am already and Pop says I have dare now to take lessons 
off of you." 

"Wait a minute!" The young man jumped up and al- 
most ran to the door. " Kit ! " he called, " come here, dear. 
Come in and meet Miss Fitzenberger," he added, as a small 
dainty young thing — a mere girl — dressed very simply and 
attractively in white, came with him when he returned 
across the room. 

Liddy's keen, quick glance surprised the look of under- 
standing they exchanged, but she did not know how to 
interpret it. 

What it really did mean was that these two young 
people, though quite terribly in earnest and appallingly 
reli^ous, yet withal very normal and wholesome, were 
finding their life in Virginsburg hugely entertaining, and 
the minister didn't want "Kit" to miss the rarity of a 
young girl's asking to "take lessons off of" him. They 
were at any rate in a particularly hilarious mood this 
evening after an afternoon spent in paying parish calls, at 
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every one of which their own point of view and that <^ the 
hostesses had seemed to be either tragically or humorously 
out of joint. 

''Mrs. Armstrong, Idlss Fitzenberger»'' pronounced the 
minister; and the alert, birdlike young woman, gliding up 
to the visitor and offering her hand with a frank cordiality 
that no one had ever before vouchsafed to the little out- 
cast, liddy caught her breath and bit her lips to check the 
quick tears that mortifyingly sprang to her eyes at the 
very unusualness of being so received — as though she were 
"as good as anybody else." 

''Miss Fitzenberger has called to see me," Mr. Arm- 
strong «q>lained to his wife, "about having some private 
lessons from me. Just to-day," he turned to say to Liddy, 
"Mrs. Armstrong and I were formulating a plan for what 
we feel is much needed in Virginsburg — some evening 
classes or a neighbourhood reading association or something 
of that sort — ^for social uplift here." 

"I couldn't join any classes," liddy said, deeply colour- 
ing. " Jt*s private lessons I'll have to have. Pop will pay 
willingly. I want lessons in anything you think will make 
me more educated. I stopped school when I was thirteen 
already and I never learned anything since — except from 
reading." 

"Most of us," said little Mrs. Armstrong, "learn lots 
more from our reading than from our school books. But 
what kind of reading, Miss Fitzenberger?" 

"Mostly novels and magazines." 

"What sorts of novels — ^please tell us some of your 
favourites," she said, taking the whole matter out of her 
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husband's hands and proceeding to examine the applicant 
for an education. 

** My favourites? Well, I think I like best the novels of 
George Eliot." 

**Help!'* cried Mrs. Armstrong. "Do you mean it?" 

'* Yes» ma'anL I am sure I never read any novels I liked 
better." 

"But how ever did you come by her novels in Virgins- 
burg?" 

"I got them in at the circulating library in Allentown. 
The librarian recommended one to me one time and then I 
got them all after that — and I love them — ^for all, they 
made me very sad» too — mpst of them are so pitiful. But I 
learned a great deal from her books," said Liddy, "about 
life and about human nature." 

Did you?" said Mr. Armstrong respectfully. 
Yes, sir. It was fmmy how I thought at first it was a 
man — ^this George Eliot — till here one day I saw in the cir- 
culating library a book entitled. Cross's 'Life of George 
Eliot' and I took it home — ^I was just wild to read about 
the life of such an interesting writer — and then I found she 
was a woman! Just now I'm reading a book that it seems 
George Eliot told Ralph Waldo Emerson was her favourite 
book and he said it was his favourite, too — ^so I thought Fd 
read it, too. It's entitled, Rousseau's * Confessions.*" 

"Rousseau's 'Confessions!'" breathed Mrs. Armstrong, 
looking helplessly at her husband. "What next?" 

"And she comes to us for more education!" sighed the 
minister. 

What do you think. Miss Fitzenberger, of Rousseau's 
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'Confessions?"' Mrs. Armstrong asked in a tone of 
humility. 

"It's the queerest book I ever read. It kreistles me a 
Uttle." 

"It— what?" 

**It goes against me a little — ^I don't like it as well as 
George EUot and Ralph Waldo Emerson like it. He was 
an American gentleman — ^Ralph Waldo Emerson was — 
and he took a trip to Europe once and met up with George 
EUot." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Armstrong politely, not trusting her 
voice to say more. 

"Do you know," liddy spoke eagerly, her face flushed, 
her eyes shining with the excitement of this unwonted ex- 
perience of talking with people who knew about the books 
she loved, "I had felt all the time I was reading George 
Eliot's books how strange it was that a man could write 
about girls and women and children the way this George 
EUot did. And then here I read in Cross's 'Life of George 
EUot' that Charles Dickens, when he read her books, had 
felt just Uke ine — ^he said he felt sure that they had come 
out of the heart and brain of a woman I Just to think," said 
liddy breathlessly, sitting on the very edge of her chair, "of 
having the power to write out the deep thoughts and feel- 
ings of your brain like that! I wish I could do it!" 

"If," Mr. Armstrong laughed gently, "you are so fortu- 
nate as to have Meep thoughts and feelings!'" 

"I loved it so that this Charles Dickens," continued 
Liddy, "could see, too, that it was out of the heart of a 
woman those books had come — and not possibly from a 
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man. C3iarles Dickens/' she explained^ '^was a novel- 
writer, too. He lived in England the same as George Eliot. 
He wrote a great many novels. He's dead this good while 
back already. But mebby you've read his books, 
too?" 

"Yes," said Mrs. Armstrong, "we've heard of him. 
Shakespeare's another good writer. Ever read him?" 

" No, ma'am. He wrote poetry, didn't he, and plays? I 
tried once to read his works, but it went too slow. I didn't 
undoi'stand them very well." 

"That's encouraging. There's something left, then, for 
us to teach her. Sit," said the minister. "We can read 
Shakespeare with her." 

" If I can keep awake under Shakespeare," said Mrs. Arm- 
strong doubtfully. " I much prefer Bernard Shaw. And I 
am sure, Billy," she pleaded, "Shaw's plays are quite as 
^educative' (or 'educational,' is it?)." 

" Shaw would agree with you. Now, then," he turned to 
Liddy, "Miss Fitzenberger, I assure you that any one who 
has read, learned, and inwardly digested all of George Eliot's 
writings, cannot be called uneducated; they constitute in 
themselves a liberal education^ a strenuous mental discipline. 
What you seem to need are some lessons in English gram- 
mar and composition and — ^Elt, what do they teach young 
ladies after they are fourteen?" 

"Oh, dabs of science and philosophy and literature and 
languages — ^nothing of much account." 

"What I want to learn," explained liddy, "is just what 
a man going through college would learn." 

" It would depend upon the man ! Well, when you come 
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for your first lesson, Miss Fitzenberger, we'll decide just 
what we'd better do." 

** Then you vdll leave me take lessons off of you? " asked 
liddy eagerly. 

"" Yes, Miss Fitzenberger, and I'm inclined to think it's 
going to educate me about as much as it will you!" 

" I want a hand in it, too ! " claimed Mrs. Armstrong. ** I 
need it as much as you do, Billy." 

"The money?" asked Liddy, a little bewildered. 

"The education we'll get, Miss Fitzenberger, from 
teaching you. I suspect we'll find you know more now 
than we do! But we can help you," she added kindly, 
in a few commonplace essentials like English gram- 
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And what," Liddy prudently inquired, "will it cost Pop 
for my lessons?" 

" Do you know what is usually paid here for such work? " 
Mr. Armstrong asked. 

"Well, I heard already that the music teacher gets 
twenty-five cents a lesson." 

Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong exchanged a swift glance — 
Liddy thought they looked amused. 

I'll tell you how we'll arrange it," said Mrs. Armstrong. 
We are in great need of good teachers in the Sunday- 
school and a young lady who reads as much as you do could 
teach splendidly — so if you will take a girls' Bible class, 
that will pay for your lessons." 
"Exactly!" agreed Mr. Armstrong, 
liddy did not answer. She looked long at Mrs. Arm- 
strong and her eyes slowly filled with tears. 
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•^Why, my dear, what's the matter?'* exclaimed the 
yomig woman with quick, tender sympathy. " What have 
we said?" 

"I can't teach in the Smiday-school. But Pop will pay 
whatever you ask," said liddy in a low voice. 

"But I'm sure you could teach. Why not? And what's 
the matter?" 

"Mrs. Armstrong, I have to tell you something. You 
were so kind — ^I nearly forgot I had to tell you — if I taught 
in your Sunday-school, no one would come. K you do 
teach me, you'll have to do it in secret. Nobody in Vir- 
ginsburg ever speaks to me or has anything to do with 
me!" 

They received these startling, breathless, hurried an- 
noimcements in silent consternation. 

"You have been," said the minister awkwardly, "un- 
fortunate, my child — ^what they call *imfortimate?'" 

"Yes, sir, very imfortimate," Liddy sadly admitted. 

"And Virginsburg is very severe upon such — misfor- 
tunes?" 

"Yes, sir," said liddy vaguely. 

"How long ago was it?" he asked, noting her^extreme 
youth. 

"It was an my life." 

"What — ^I don't understand!" he faltered. 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Armstrong, all my life long." 

"Billy!" Mrs. Armstrong quickly interposed, "you're 
evidently on the wrong track! Miss Fitzenberger, why 
won't the people have anything to do with you?" 

"All I know is that it's on accoimt of something about 
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my father and my step-mother — but I don't know 
what." 

They questioned her, then, wonderingly, findmg the 
thing very hard to grasp — ^the senseless cruelty to which 
this perfectly innocent victim had been subjected all her 
life. Almost the strangest thing about it seemed her own 
ignorance of the cause of it all. 

^'Was there no one here with a mind big enough to be 
good to you whatever your family may have done?** de- 
manded Mrs. Armstrong in pained perplexity. 

" Well," said laddy cautiously, "sometimes Mrs. Wagen- 
horst speaks to me when she sees me." 

"A poor outlook for us and our work, Billy!" sighed his 
wife. 

"All the more need for us!" 

"But it will probably be beating against an impregnable 
stone wall, to try to let in a bit of Christian hght — ^for I'm 
beginning to see that Pennsylvania Dutch obstinacy 
is almost, if not quite, as invulnerable as the Scotch 
brand!" 

"Well, at any rate," Mr. Armstrong said in conclusion, 
"you are coming here for lessons. Three hours a week 
commencing neict Monday. And we'll not keep it a 
secret r* 

"You don't mind the talk it will give if the folks know 
it?" Liddy anxiously asked. 

" JVo / " exploded Mr. Armstrong. " Not a " 

" Damn ! " his wife supplied as he pulled himself up. 

"Thank you. Kit!" 

"You're welcome. I'm always ready with these small 
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Cavours. You see, "Mass Fitzenberger, how necessary a 
wife b to a minister of the Gospel. I always do his cussing 
far him." 

liddy listened, wide-eyed with amazement — ^then 
laughed; a rippling, deUcious laugh that illumined her face. 
It was the first time in her life that she had ever laughed at 
anything except what she had found in books. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

FOR the first time in its history Virginsburg was 
being stirred out of its deadness and shaken to its 
foundations. It was the unprecedented behaviour 
of the new Lutheran minister, the only resident pastor of 
the village, and his wife, which was causing the sensation. 
In their youthful enthusiasm for "social uplift," they were 
taking the bull by the horns and attempting reforms and 
innovations which were having the effect of dividing the 
entire village into two hostile camps — ^the one very small 
camp in favour of being " uplifted," the other very large one 
violently opposed to it. 

The sensation reached its fever point when it became 
known that "Reverend Armstrong and Missus" wctc tak- 
ing up with Liddy Fitzenberger and having her constantly 
at the parsonage where the church members were forced 
to meet with and speak to her — Mrs. Armstrong even going 
so far as to go out walking on the street with her. 

It was rumoiu'ed that only Liddy's refusal of the pastor's 
urgent invitation to her to enter his Bible class, or join the 
choir, or herself teach a class, saved the people from the 
indignity of having to associate at Sunday-school and 
church with a Fitzenberger. Even after a committee of 
influential ladies had called at the parsonage to explain to 
its inmates that to have their pastor and his wife on 
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friendly, even intimate, terms with this daughter of an 
outcast household, was not acceptable to the congregation 
— even this solemn warning had no effect whatever upon 
the Armstrongs, who actually used the occasion to adminis- 
ter a severe rebuke to the Committee upon its ''mi- 
Christian persecution of an innocent girl/' 

Now the Virginsburg Church Council was accustomed 
to pastors who, in order to " hold down their jobs,*' truckled 
ignominiously to the dictates of the Council; so that this 
flouting of the Council's wishes whenever the minister 
didn't approve of them was so phenomenal as to leave the 
Council dumfoimded — especially when it was found that 
their pastor was not financially dependent upon his ''job," 
but had such a comfortable income of his own that he was 
returning every dollar of his "dear, cunning little salary'* 
(as his wife was said to call it!) to be spent in church im- 
provements, or in this thing he called "social uplift" — 
which was nothing more, as far as most of the church 
members could see, than meddling in other people's 
business. 

It was only the co()peration of a few of the better 
educated people of the village that enabled the pastor to 
prosecute his work at all. 

" We must give these people something to do and to think 
about besides household and shop drudgery — ^to keep the 
lives of the women from growing stale and stunted and 
that of the men from sinking into vice," Mr. Armstrong 
proclaimed, upheld in his contention by the two school- 
teachers of the town, the squire, the doctor, and the owner 
of the stocking factory. 
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Mr. Wagenhorst was one of the first to take his stand 
in the large hostile camp. 

''You haven't the dare,'' he announced to Sally and his 
wife, ''to join this here Neighbourhood Association got up 
by Reverend and his Missus! It's all wrong. Let the 
preacher stick to his job of preachin' the Gawspel. It ain't 
his work to go runnin' up and down the street gettin' folks 
to tend such Educative Moving Pictures and such Public 
Health Lekshures by an Allentown College perfessor, or 
whoever — ^and Paterotic Carnivals in the school grounds 
and even Baby Shows yet! Yes, instead of tendin' to the 
Gawspel, he's gettin' up a Glee Club and a Boy Scout 
Brigade and — there's the limit ! What do you think Brother 
Franz tole me here this afternoon? Well him, he belongs 
to the Spiritual and Moral Committee of the Neighbour- 
hood Association and these conmiittees have to do with 
Becreation for youth. And they're gettin' up such a base- 
ball team! To entice our yoimg men away from home to 
neglect their work! Ain't it, now, an outrage? If Rever- 
end Armstrong can't be made to stop sich carryin* gn, he 
gets fired — or else I quit our membership!" 

" But I'd like, anyhow, to 'tend the Neighbourhood Asso- 
ciation literature class Friday evenings," pleaded Sally. 
*' It would be ^om^in out of the rut ! " 

"I don't approve of them classes him and her gets up 
that takes girls away from their own homes in the even- 
ings!" affirmed her father. "Your place is here where we 
know where you're at. You haven't the dare to tend 
nothing but Wednesday evening prayer meetings." 

Sally looked sullen and rebellious, but dared not protest. 
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"What's more," continued Mr. Wagenhorst, "I don't 
like the example Reverend's Missus has on the young. 
They say that whilst she nms about all day busybodyin' 
with this here Neighbourhood Association and enticin' our 
other females to neglect their homes likewise, she's that 
laasy and good-for-nothing at the parsonage, they say,, 
that, mind you, she leaves Reverend carry in the spring 
water from the pump! Two lazy women there — her and 
that fancy coloured lady with her cap or whatever on her 
head and all — and the Reverend cany in' in the water! 
Yi,yi,yi!" 

"They say," Sally corrected him, "that Reverend only 
does that there when the coloured lady has off on Thursday 
and Sunday afternoons. They say he wouldn't leave his 
wife do it. She darsent wait on herself any when he's by,^ 
that spoilt he's got her yet! Why, there's them that seen 
him even jump up a'ready to pick up her handkerchief fur 
her that she dropped! Ain't? Now mind! Some thinks 
it's awful dudish, but Lizzie Franz says she heard it does 
give sich poUte men in the South." 

Sally's family had never before heard such a lengthy 
speech from her. Mr. Wagenhorst, too, had never before 
been so talkative. The Armstrongs were certainly waking 
up Virginsburg — ^though not entirely in the way they de- 
sired to do. 

"Anyhow," said Mr. Wagenhorst, "him and her flyin* 
in the face of the feelin's of the congregation and of the 
whole town, by takin' up with that Fitzenberger girl! — 
weD, what that young preacher needs is to be showed 
what he canH do in Wirginsburg if he don't want to be 
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fired off his job! The young high-flyer thinks he can 
come out to the country and run us — as if we was hay- 
seeds that didn't know nothin'! He'll have to get learnt 
oncet!" 

Mrs. Wagenhorst wondered in her heart whether her 
husband still remembered that sUp of Elmer's about talk- 
ing with Liddy in the post-office; whether the memory 
rankled as a suspicion in his mind; and whether this was 
perhaps why he took such a decided stand against the 
new minister's espousal of the girl's cause. She herself 
being earnestly religious and fond of the church, did hope 
that the strange doings of the new pastor would not drive 
her husband to the extremity of withdrawing the family 
from church membership, for chiut^hgoing was her one 
pleasure in life, her only dissipation. 

She hoped, also, that her own suspicion as to Elmer and 
Liddy was unfounded; or if not, that by the time Elmer 
came home for the Christmas holidays, he would have 
recovered from his fancy. 

Had she remotely imagined the actual fact that twice a 
week thick letters passed between her son and Liddy 
Fitzenberger, even her remarkable placidity would have 
been somewhat ruffled. 

It was not long before the reforming pastor and his wife 
had got the village into such a state over their '* reforms" 
that life-long friends and neighbours passed each other on 
the street with faces averted 

"He's a Member!" — meaning of the Neighbourhood 
Association — ^was enough to damn any one in the eyes of 
the majority. 
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''She's an Opposer!'* was sufiScient to break off all inter- 
course with a Member. 
The slogan of the Association, 

COOPERATE FOR VIRGINSBURG! THE TOWN 

OP POSSIBILITIES! 

painted on signboards at either end of the village and in 
the "Square" gave great offence to the Opponents of the 
Association. And the Motto, circulated on red» heart- 
shaped cards, was regarded, also, as insulting: — 

COMING TOGETHER IS A BEGINNING 
KEEPING TOGETHER IS PROGRESS 
WORKING TOGETHER IS SUCCESS 

But it was the harmless and friendly Uttle pamphlet, 
written and published by "Reverend Armstrong," enu- 
merating a lot of unimportant, uninstructive, and unin- 
teresting statistics about Virginsburg, that proved to be 
powder to this smouldering flame of passion over really 
nothing. The incendiary statements in the pamphlet that 
caused the conflagration were these: 

"The report shows that the average number of 
forced marriages annually in Virginsburg is excep- 
tionally high. This is better than illegitimate births; 
but it reveals a sinfulness of life that reflects on the 
community." 

**We find that 98% of the population of Virgins- 
burg springs from one common stock — ^the Pennsyl- 
vania German." 
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"Will you just look oncet, at this here!" Mr. Wagen- 
horst exclaimed as he came into the kitchen one evening 
to his supper, carrying one of the offensive pamphlets. 
"Near every one in Wirginsburg yet has mad over this 
here! Look! What this Reverend Armstrong prints in 
here about us folks! — ^we are common, he says! * Ninety- 
eight per cent, of the population,'" the farmer laboriously 
read from the pamphlet, " 'springs from one common stock,* 
So! We are cattle! 'Stock,' he calls us and 'conmion,* 
mind you ! * Common stock ! ' Ach, how the folks is mad 
at his printin' out sich things about 'em! 'Common 
fitock,* yi, yi, yi ! Yes, I bought this here pam-plet to send 
to Elmer. It cost me ten cents, but I don't begrudge the 
price. I want fur Elmer to see, oncet, what fur a preacher 
we got anyhow! — ^that defies his congregation and takes up 
with a Fitzenberger! Yes, Reverend Armstrong better 
hesitate and think a little which side his bread is buttered 
on already!'* 

"It wonders me!'* said Mrs. Wagenhorst, regretfully, as 
she brought her husband a cup of hot coffee from the stove 
and offered him a plate piled high with home-made bread. 
"That Reverend Armstrong would call us names yet! 
* Common stock ! ' My, my ! " 

"But, Pop," spoke up Henry, the second son, after a 
glance at the offending sentence, "it don't mean what you 
take out of it. 'Common stock,' that means the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch." 

"Well, I grant you the Pennsylvania Dutch is mebby 
dumb," Mr. Wagenhorst sarcastically returned; "I ain't 
say in' we're all so smart as what Reverend Armstrong is! 
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— but we ain't stocky anyhow — or so wonderful 'common' 
either, even if we ain't sich high people like him and his 
wife, to keep coloured help, and to talk so affected that 
way. Why, he calls tomats * to-mahrtoes ' / It 'most makes 
me sick the affected way he talks. Everybody you meet 
on the street is jawin' about his slanderin' the folks that 
give him his Uvin' and callin' 'em common catUe. And 
that ain't all he says about us, neither. Look at here ! " 

He took the pamphlet, thumbed the pages, and read: — 

'''The average number of forced marriages in Wirgins- 
burg is exceptionally high'!" 

"Such insuUs he gives us yet! For outsiders to read 
sich things about Wirginsburg! Ain't it scani^lcms /" 

"What fur does he have sich a spite ^.t us?" Sally won- 
dered. 

" Yes, that's what we all are wonderin ' ! Well, this here 
settles it — ^I withdraw our membership till another preacher 
is elected. The Council meets to-morrow night to take 
up this here pam-plet and pass on it, and I guess they'll 
pass the wote, then, to ast fur Reverend's resignation. If 
they don't (and it seems there's a couple in the Council 
that stands out fur him) then understand. Mom — ^and you, 
Sally, no more goin' to church ! " 

Mrs. Wagenhorst, seating herself at her husband's side 
after having served him, looked down sadly at her plate 
as she cut her fried sausage. But she offered no protest. 

Their son, Henry, deemed it safer not to press his ex- 
planation of the term, "common stock," knowing that his 
father's mind would not be open to conviction from the 
dictionary itself. 
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Nothing could more effectually demonstrate the extent 
of the isolation of the Fitzenberger household than the fact 
that it was from one of Elmer's letters Liddy learned of the 
sensation in the town over her association with the Arm- 
strongs — ^the minister and his wife having refrained, of 
course, from any reference to it in her presence. 

"In Sally's last letter/* wrote Elmer, "she told me how 
every one is wild against Reverend Armstrong and Missus 
for giving you lessons. I would be so glad if they could 
break down the wicked prejudice against you at least. It 
would make it easier, later on, for me — for of course some 
time I'll have to have it out with my father. But I don't 
see why you want to take lessons — ^I think you know 
enough for a woman — ^more than I do in some things. The 
letters you compose, compared to our Sally's, are something 
wondorful — and Sally went to school a year longer than 
you. I take notice you write good grammar, too, since you 
are taking these lessons. You can see for yourself, since 
we correspond, how much more correctly I can write than 
talk. I must say, though, Liddy, it looks, from Sally's 
letters, as if you wouldn't have your teachers long, so fierce 
the foolish people feel about it. And there's a lot of talk, 
Sally says, about asking Rev. Armstrong to give in his res- 
ignation. Isn't it awful the way the people of a little town 
can stick to a thing when they have no reason to?'* 

Every letter liddy received from Elmer told of his lone- 
someness, of his longbgforher, of how he missed their talks 
and walks. 
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''If it were not for my work keeping me so busy day and 
night,'* he wrote, "I don't know how I'd bear it. But 
since I got the job of cleaning the college chapel twice a 
week and opening up and sweeping out the Lutheran book- 
store every morning (besides being chauffeur for the prof) 
and all my studies — ^well, I tell you I don't lose any time! 
liddy, do you know your letters soimd more like the person 
talking than any letters I ever read. And I myself write to 
you just so natural^ the way I never wrote to anybody. I 
guess it's selfish of me, Liddy, but I can't help hoping you 
are as lonesome for me as what I am for you.*' (A pen 
stroke was drawn through the word what), 

liddy knew intuitively that this last* sentence was 
prompted by a tinge of jealousy because of her enthusiasm 
about her new friends. Yet it was hard to imagine Elmer 
(kindly condescending as she had always felt that he con- 
sidered himself in his relation to her) as feeling jealous of 
her. 

He told her in one of his letters what a revelation to her 
his special lessons in EngUsh were. ''I never knew before 
what a chump I am! Why, every other word I speak is 
what my teacher calls a provincialism. It seems I don't 
talk anything biU provinciaUsms! But you will be sur- 
prised when I come home for Christmas how straight I will 
talk, for I am learning fast. One thing the professor 
makes me do is to read aloud in my room at least a chap- 
ter a day of a good novel. Thackeray, he says, rather than 
Dickens, because there's so much low, vulgar dialogue in 
Dickens that wouldn't help me any." 
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liddy was appalled at Elmer's news that her fears were 
realized for the fate of the Armstrongs in their daring to 
defy public opinion and associate with her. 

"They are maybe suffering on account of me and they 
never told me! Isn't that just like them though?" 

But she could not bear that it should be so. Without 
loss of time, after learning of the catastrophe, she started 
for the parsonage. 

"To think Mr. Armstrong might even lose his church!'* 
she thought as she walked up the street with a deep sinking 
of her heart in her realization what that would mean to her. 
"And to think that I would be the one to bring this on them 
— so kind as they've been to me!" 

It was seven o'clock in the evening when she knocked at 
the parsonage door. Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong were hav- 
ing their after-dinner coffee upstairs in the minister's 
study, the cozy room in which Liddy always had her 
lessons. 

The little table glistening with silver, at which Mrs. 
Armstrong, in a simple evening gown (Liddy thought her 
clothes very plain, but oddly fascinating), poured the 
savoury coffee; the tiny china cups such as Liddy had never 
seen used except by little girls at play; the minister loimg- 
ing in a big easy chair before a crackling open fire — ^all of it 
seemed very novel and wonderful to the unsophisticated 
village maiden. 

"A cup of coffee, Liddy? " Mrs. Armstrong asked, as Mr. 
Armstrong rose to give her his seat in the big armchair. 
The courteous little attentions so evidently instinctive with 
him were always thrilling to Liddy who had never, even at 
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Elmer's hands, had the experience of being treated chival- 
rously. 

"Yes, thank you," she smiled, taking the cup from Mr. 
Armstrong's hand as he brought it to her from the table. 

" What's the matter? You looked so troubled when you 
came in," said Mrs. Armstrong as they all sat comfortably 
about the fire, sipping their coffee. 

"And you looked so contented," Liddy smiled, "that it 
seemed as if nothing and nobody could hurt you. But,*' 
she added, her brow again puckered anxiously, "I came 
round to tell you I have just heard how the people disap- 
prove of — of your associating with me — and that they might 
ask you, Mr. Armstrong, to give in your resignation, yet!" 

" There goes that * yet ' again, Liddy ! ?. Mrs. Armstrong 
shook her finger at her pupil and prot6g6e. It was under- 
stood between them that Liddy was to be "pulled up" in 
any sUp she made. Just one month of this "pulling up" 
process, together with Liddy's alert sensitiveness to what 
seemed to her the beauty of the imf amiliar Southern speech 
of the Armstrongs, had already so modified her Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch accent and phraseology as to make her Eng- 
lish almost free from glaring error. 

Also, the atmosphere of kindness and refinement in this 
home, the point of view of the great outside world which its 
inmates held as to most things, their breadth of sympathy 
and their absolute and sincere Christianity, were having 
their educative effect upon the receptive mind and heart of 
their young pupil. 

"To relieve your anxiety, Liddy," Mr. Armstrong re- 
plied, "the Church Council met last night and threshed 
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out, in a two hours* quarrel, that I was to stay. The thing 
that saved me was not, I am sorry to say, their high opinion 
of my piety, but the fact that I was oflFering to pay half my 
year's salary toward the necessary church repairs and im- 
provements. Even this strong argument appealed to only 
half the Council. The one odd vote in my favour was cast 
by Brother Baumgardner with whose sick wife Kitty sat up 
all night several times when he had to be away at night 
work. So you see for the present we are quite safe. Al- 
though,'* he added, grinning, "it certainly did make some of 
those old fellows of the Council pretty ill to reaUze that for 
once they had a pastor they didn't own body and soul be- 
cause of the poor devil's dependence upon the salary they 
paid." 

"I'm so glad we're to stay here," said Kitty, "for I 
should certainly hate to leave Virginsburg. It's the most 
exciting place I've ever Uved in. Just think of having the 
town divided into two warring camps all on account of us! 
They didn't notice us Uke this in London and Paris and 
Berlin and New York. They didn't really care in those 
places whom we associated with, or how we pronounced our 
English, or whether I washed my own dishes or not. It's 
nice to be so important!" 

"Some of the church members, however," said Mr. Arm- 
strong a Uttle sadly, "have left the church — the Wagen- 
horst family and the Gunzenhausers and the Schwabs and 
several others. It will weaken the church financially — ^but 
I shall make up that deficit. Spiritually, I suppose we are 
strengthened — ^f or it is small good we could have done those 
who see cause at this time for leaving the church." 
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"The Wagenhorsts — ^are they leaving the church on ac- 
count otmef*' Liddy feebly inquired. 

"Partly because of our pamphlet," Mrs. Armstrong 
quickly returned. "It*s really as blameless as you are, 
liddy, though it's being treated as mercilessly.'' 

"Your * pamphlet?"* Liddy vaguely repeated. 

"You don't mean to tell me," Mr. Armstrong asked in- 
credulously, "that you haven't heard the ragings in this 
village over our pamphlet, Liddy?" 

"No, you didn't speak of it," said Liddy. 

" Liddy ! Are you actually so isolated in this small place 
as to have escaped the violent rantings over ^one common 
stock?'" 

"I haven't heard a word.'* 

The Arnistrongs looked from her to each other in dumb 
amazement. 

"It makes me see it," said Mrs. Armstrong presently, 
"as nothing else could do!" 

"Mrs. Armstrong" — ^Liddy suddenly leaned forward in 
her chair, her face colouring deeply — "has any one ever 
told you why I am so — ^isolated?" 

"Oh! " Mrs. Armstrong returned Ughtly (though she also 
coloured and glanced, as though for help, at her husband). 
"Yes. They've gossiped about it to us. But oh! The 
senselessness of their taking it out of youT* 

"Would you tell me, Mrs. Armstrong, what my parents 
did?" 

Mrs. Armstrong put out her hand and laid it on Liddy's. 
"Dear, it wouldn't do you any good to know. I'd much 
rather not tell you!" 
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•*Is it so horrible?'* 

"You'd better not want to know it!** 

**I can't believe it would be so hard to know the real 
thing as to be in this doubt and dread of what it might bet 
If you met my step-mother and could feel what I feel about 
her so often — a creeping horror!" 

"Oh!" Mrs. Armstrong breathlessly exclaimed» turning 
suddenly to her husband, "that's the way the first wife 
must have felt about her — ^to have been driven to doing 
what she did!" 

"Sh— sh!" her husband checked her. "liddy!" he 
quickly spoke in, "I feel it my duty to call on your father 
and his wife. Their names are in our old church records-^ 
Mrs. Fitzenberger as * Joye Miller.' Would it be accept- 
able to them, do you think, to have me call?" 

" I don't know — ^no one has ever been to our house since I 
can remember. My father hardly ever speaks — ^I guess he 
would not talk to you if you did come. And Joye — ^well, I 
don't know how she'd take it. But, Mr. Armstrong, I'm 
afraid that that the people wotddnH stand — ^your coming ta 
our house!** 

" My dear child, if I modelled my actions after what Vir- 
ginsburg is to think of me, I'm afraid I'd be a rara avis /" 

"Latin for *rare bird,' liddy," his wife threw oflE an ex-* 
planation. 

"So, then, you think," said Liddy timidly, "that you 
don't want to tell me what my parents did?" 

Her friends looked at each other questioningly. For a 
moment they did not answer. 

liddy," said the minister at last, "some day we will tell 
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you all about it. Perhaps, after all, you ought to be told. 
But I confess I don't feel equal to it yet.'* 

"But some day you toUl tell me?" 

"I promise." 

"All right, Mr. Armstrong, and thank you." 

"Liddy," Mrs. Armstrong abruptly turned the tide of 
their uncomfortable discussion, "I wonder what you would 
have thought of our local talent play last night, given by 
the Dramatic Society of the Neighbourhood Association! 
How I'd love to take it to Broadway ! Annie Oxenreider as 
the negro maid, talking negro dialect with a Pennsylvania 
Dutch accent — and calling her mistress *'NLajd-ame Carter'; 
the villain's derisive *Ha, ha!' pronounced like two syl- 
lables, with a solemn frown; the heroine's 'E-nough! 
Don't open old wounds!' and, *My en-tire fortime gone to 
the dogs and now they treat me like a slave and I am par- 
less!' meaning powerless; the wooden greeting of the 
household servants to the bride, 'Hail to the bride. 
Hail to the bride!' And then when her fortune is restored 
to her and the hero says to her, * Thank your stars!' — 
she responds dramatically, piously pointing upward, 
'Rather thank Him who made the stars!' And, Billy, did 
you see how every man, woman, and child in that audience 
was chewing gum steadily throughout the entire per- 
formance?" 

"It wasn't so inconspicuous, my dear, that I could pos- 
sibly miss it; by the way, Liddy, you said when you came 
in, that you had heard of the riot over our friendship for 
you. How did you hear of it? Has it come out in the 
Allentown newspapers?" 
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The question found liddy so unprepared that she had 
all the appearance, for a moment, of a guilty, confused 
child. 

''Will you look at her, Billy!" Mrs. Armstrong appealed 
to her husband. "Now, what have you been up to, 
liddy? Aha!'' she exclaimed melodramatically. ''Wil- 
liam, I believe she has a secret lover! Oh, life in Virgins- 
burg is too exciting! Confess your guilt, Liddy. For you 
look as if you'd just been caught robbing a bank!" 

"Worse!" declared Mr. Armstrong. 

liddy laughed, though she looked almost scared. " You 
see, it's not my secret," she tried to explain. "I wouldn't 
have any secrets from you. But it's another person's se- 
cret that I darsent — ^may not — ^tell." 

"But, Liddy, you've told me repeatedly that you never 
talk to a soul in this village but us — and your ignorance of 
our pamphlet proves it!" 

" I don't, either. Anyhow not now — not since you came. 
It was from a letter that I learned of the fuss." 

"A correspondent! Does he live here?" 

" Kit ! " her husband protested. " If she doesn't want to 
teU!" 

" I do want to — ^I'd love to," said Liddy. " But you see,. 
if you'd let it out, it would go so hard for him." 

'"Him* — ^I thought so," nodded Mrs. Armstrong. 
"I've wondered how the male, even as it's found in Virgins- 
burg, could resist the appeal of thdse eyes of yours, Liddy t 
So, he has to make love to you secretly? " 

"I'd hardly think," said Liddy doubtfully, "that it was 
just to say making love. But we are good friends. And 
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if his father heard of it» you see, he'd take him out of 
college." 

"Wagenhorst's son!'* exclaimed the minister. **The 
plot thickens!" 

"Oh!" said Liddy in a frightened whisper. "But we 
kept it such a secret! You will be careful, rvonH you, Mr.. 
Armstrong, not to let it get out?" 

"Of course I shall guard your secret; but I'm not sure 
I approve of a yoimg man who hasn't the courage of a 
friendship that certainly does him honour." 

"But what would be the use of his losing his chance of 
an education?" liddy argued for Elmer. "His father 
would take him right out of college and maybe even dis* 
inherit him!" 

"Yes, yes," granted Mr. Armstrong, "when one ia 
dealing with such distorted minds, one has to be diplo- 
matic, I suppose." 

"How will I ever tell Elmer that I let it out to you?** 
said liddy anxiously. 

" Why tell him? It would worry him quite needlessly,** 
said Mr. Armstrong. " You know how safe your secret is 
with us, but he doesn't." 

**To save him worry, then, I won't tell him," Liddy de- 
cided with a sigh of relief. "And now," she added, "I 
can ask you a question that I couldn't ask you before on 
accoimt of keeping Elmer's secret for him." 

"What is it, Liddy?" 

Th^anxiouslook came back into liddy 's eyes as she earn- 
estly inquired: "Do you think that Elmer will get so well 
educated at college that he won't care for me after a while? " 
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''Oh, liddy, you can tell a college graduate by the size 
of his ears mostly!'' Mrs. Armstrong mocked. 

"A son of Wagenhorst's outgrow yow, liddy?" said the 
minister. "It's more likely to work the other way, if you 
go on improving at your present rate of speed. Fm a 
college graduate and it keeps me running to keep up with 
you!" 

"Elmer is a very hard student,'' said Liddy, shaking her 
head doubtfully. "And he has a very bright mind. And 
he is very, very ambitious to make something great of 
himself." 

"Don't worry!" Mrs. Armstrong reassured her. 
"* Elmer* won't outgrow you — ^I promise yout — on my 
word of honour as a lady." 
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BILLY,'* remarked Mrs. Armstrong at breakfast one 
morning, a few days later, "Fve been thinking 
about the prayers you make at our services/' 

"Anything peculiar about them?" 

"Not in the least. They're exactly the sort every other 
minister makes. But I've been wondering — somehow — 
say, Billy, if God has a sense of humour (and if He is an 
individual you can talk to, why shouldn't He have?) He 
must roar with laughter over the prayers He hears ! " 

'^I'm not quite sure, my dear," said the minister doubt- 
fully, "that you are reverent." 

"But think of the good advice the ministers give Him, 
the excellent suggestions they oflfer Him — 'Bring peace 
to the nations at war!' I can imagine His saying, *Why, 
a good idea, that! Why didn't / think of it?' Indeed, 
Billy, the solid, common-sense council you hold out to 
Him for His management of earth's affairs, and your 
minute and detailed instructions as to those affairs. He 
must admire ! Do you (seriously, now) believe He listens — 
the Creator of all the universe — ^when you converse with 
Him so condescendingly? — 'Dear Father, be with our 
Advisory Board,' — 'Spare those in peril on the sea,' — 
* Bring Christianity to the heathen,' — 'Spare our sick 
brother, but if it be Thy will to let him die, then we 
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shouldn't think of insisting.' Oh, Billy, what is it you 
really think you're accomplishing when you stand up and 
solenmly talk like that into space? Sometimes I think 
it's just a bad, unreasonable habit ministers have. If 
they've a spark of inteUigence they must see the futility 
of it!" 

''If you expect me, at this hour of the morning, Mrs. 
Armstrong, to expound to you the Lutheran Doctrine of 
Prayer, you'll have to guess again. Kitty," he abruptly 
changed the awkward subject, ''I'm going to call on the 
Fitzenberger pair to-day." 

"All right. I'm really a bit curious — ^I admit it — 
though rather horrified, too — ^at the idea of meeting that 
dreadful woman — ^who in the face of what happened could 
go ahead and marry the man and then keep on living here as 
serenely as though nothing had ever happened! Isn't it 
remarkable? Yes, I'm quite curious to see her." 

"But you are not going to see her. Do you suppose I'd 
think of taking you into that woman's home? " 

"Oh, I, too, must not visit the home of liddy? Is 
Virginsburg getting into your blood, my dear?" 

"You can't call on Mrs. Fitzenberger." 

"Very well, if it would shock your prejudice. It is pre- 
judice, you know. I am as safe as you from contamina- 
tion; I can go quite safely wherever you can. Remember, 
we're suffragists, you and I." 

"I?" 

" Certainly. Do you suppose I'd let you not be? " 

"But, Kitty, listen — ^it isn't well to shock needlessly the 
feelings of these people we are trying to serve. It would 
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neither do any good nor uphold any principle for you to 
call on Mrs. Fitzenberger. Your taking up with little 
Liddy — ^that's a diflferent matter/' 

"Even the most modem of men," Mrs. Armstrong 
sighed, '*are still deeply imbued with the delusion that 
they must safeguard women from evil — ^when really we 
women are all the time trying to safeguard you from 
wickedness! However, I'll let you go alone." 

The Rtzenberger's door, though the only one in Virgins- 
burg that was never approached by friend or neighbour, 
was the only one that had a bell — ^an electric one at that. 
When at four o'clock that afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Fitzen- 
berger were sitting together in the sitting-room — ^the man 
dozing in his chair and his wife reading a novel — ^the unac- 
customed soimd pealing through the house as the button at 
the door was pressed startled and agitated them both. 

"Who can be comin'?" quavered Joye, closing and 
laying down her book, but making no move to answer the 
bell. "Mebby such an agent or whatever?" 

"Better go see," Mr. Fitzenberger hoarsely suggested, 
sitting up rigidly in his chair. 

"But agents always come on the morning train and 
leave on the noon train. It can't be no agent," said his 
wife. 

Don't they never come on the trolley? 

No, it goes too slow fur 'em. 

Where's Liddy? 

She's went in to Allentown to fetch out the groceries. 



"Don't they never come on the ^■*'^" — ^" 
"No, it goes too slo— '— ' — " 
"Where's Liddy?" 

"She's went in to Allentown tc '^'"^ * *' '^^ " 

"You better answer the bell." 
"HI knew who it is " 
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Another louder, more insistent ring brought her slowly 
to her feet, "'I can't think who it could be!" 

Mr. Fitzenberger's rigidity relaxed and he sank back 
limply in his chair. 

"I wisht I knew who it is!" repeated Joye. 

Her husband did not answer. 

"Well, if I must go, I guess, then, I must." 

It was for the first time in fourteen years that Mrs. 
Fitzenberger now opened her door to a visitor. 

The stranger on the step who confronted her had to look 
at her through so inhospitably narrow a space that he 
found it embarrassing to announce himself. 

"This is Mrs. Fitzenberger?" he asked, lifting his hat 
and speaking vaguely at the crack at which she held open 
the door — only a narrow strip of her face and figure being 
visible. 

" Well? " she asked tentatively. "What's wanted? " 

"I am Mr. Armstrong, the Lutheran pastor. I've come 
to call on Mr. and Mrs. Fitzenberger." 

To have a man, while he spoke to her, respectfully hold 
his hat from his head, saluting her, as it were, was so novel 
and agreeable an experience to Mrs. Fitzenberger that she 
stared fascinated, tongue-tied. 

'They are at home? " Mr. Armstrong patiently inquired. 
Well, yes, sir," Joye admitted, opening the door a bit 
wider, but still barring the way. "But Liddy she ain't 
here. She's went to Allentown over fur to fetch out the 
groceries." 

"But I've come to call on Mr. and Mrs. Fitzenberger. 
They are at home, you say?" 
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Joye reluctantly made way for him to enter. '' WiU you 
just to step in, then?" 

He held out his hand to her as he came into the narrow 
haQ. "You are Mrs. Fitzenberger?" 

"Yes, sir, I'm Missus," she smiled blandly as she placed 
her pliunp, white, jewelled hand in his. She was suddenly 
sure that, unknown to her, this polite gentleman had 
been observing her, admiring her, and having found her 
entirely irresistible, had dared the contumely of the town 
to call on her. 

"Come right on in," she said in honeyed tones as she 
now quite graciously opened the parlour door. 

Mr. Armstrong's apprising eye noted, as she preceded 
him into the room, her comeliness, her fancy apparel, her 
sinuous walk. 

"And your husband?" he asked as they sat dowti» "I 
may see him, too?" 

" WeD, my Mister he was feelin* to-day so aD over fanny, 
m have to ast you fur to excuse him." 

"I'm sorry for that. I am anxious to meet him." 

"flm you are anxious to meet? " she softly inquired, her 
head tilted coquettishly. 

** Both of you. Your names are on our church books.'* 

"Yes, well, but anyhow. Mister he ain't much fur 
sodabiUty that way!" 

"And you are?" 

" WeU," she looked at him insinuatingly, "it depends on 
who is my caller! It gives such common people here in 
1/f^rginsburg, I don't associate with them. They are so 
Dutch that some can hardly speak English any more! And 
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yet for all, they want to be so much. But me — *My mind 
is my kingdom' — ^that's a motto I came acrost oncet and I 
think it's so true. Yes, I purfur my books and my own 
pomes," she added with an all-embracing complacency. 
** *My mind is my kingdom.' It's such a pretty motto. 
Ain't?" 

"Your own poems? You write poems, do you mean?" 

"Yes, sir. I'm a poetess." 

She rose to bring from the centre table a tablet of paper. 

"This here's one I composed yesterday a'ready/* 

She sat down, cleared her throat, and with a self- 
absorption that did not in the least feel the attitude of her 
auditor, she read — ^with manifestly the keenest pleasure 
and satisfaction to herself — ^her latest creation. 



LINES ON A LADY'S VISIT TO A FORMER LADY 

FRIEND 
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On a aommer eve a lady strayed. 
In diarity perchance a call she paid. 

Her host in other days she had known: 
She found her in sadness, neglect and forlorn. 

Happy, oh, how happy once was she. 
Oh, how great a change she did see! 

Now she was married, wan and pale» 
The story of many an of ttold tale. 

There squalor and penury and want and misery 
Stalked as handmaids in full mastery. 
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This here's one I composed yesterday, a'ready." 
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''Her husband to her unkind and poor, 
No cheer was there and bare was the floor. 



«« 



As long as the aunt's bounty did last 
They had drove a pace exceedingly fast. 

''Once they most lavishly did entertain, 
Now one room all their furniture doth contain. 



« 
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Now they sit upon the stool of repentance 
Bewailing their want of sustenance. 

They drank the cup of violence; 
Now they eat the bread of bitterness. 



And my lady fair in silence withdrew. 
And in pity bade her former friend adieu.' 



Laying the tablet on her ample lap, she looked up ex- 
pectantly, entirely confident, evidently, of her hearer's sur- 
prised admiration. 

Mr. Armstrong, whose face was flushed, was piously 
thanking God in his heart that Kitty was not with him. 
Mrs. Fitzenberger's poem read in Kitty's presence would, 
he knew, have been too much for his self-<x>ntrol. He and 
his wife were finding it more impossible every day to make 
pastoral calls together. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Fitzenberger," he managed to mur- 
mur. 

"Oh, that's all right," Joye graciously returned. "I 
think it is such a touching piece. Ain't?'* 

"Very, indeed." 

"Yes, it comes wonderful easy to me to write off pieces 
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like them, I got such a good wocabulaiy. I guess you took 
notice to that whilst I was readin' to you. I often says to 
Mister, 'Dear only knows what I might of made of myself 
— mebby such a Mrs. Hemans or Ella Wheeler Wilcox — ^if 
I hadn't of loved,* But," she sighed, ** woman's nature is so 
soft and yielding that way — and Mister he always said he 
wouldn't take no answer but the right answer. 'The right 
answer is the only answer I take/ he would say still, and he 
stuck so to it that he would take only the right answer, that 
what could I do anyhow but give in to him? Indeed, for all 
we're married together, now, for fourteen years, he's that 
crazy after me yet that — ^well. Reverend, you can't think 
how jealous he'll get for a couple days, now, after you 
stoppin' in this here way!" 

"I'll call again when he doesn't feel so — * funny,' did you 
say — and show him how harmless I am — ^in spite of my 
awful reputation in this vUIage!" 

Joye's colourless eyes opened at these words with a look of 
really seeing him, her usually self-absorbed manner making 
her appear as blind to others as though she were indeed 
physically sightless. 

"What's that you say. Reverend?" 

"About my awful reputation. My pamphlet, 700 know, 
and all my reforms and innovations. Mine and Mrs. 
Armstrong's." 

As he saw hc^w unenlightened she looked, he realized, 
with the same shock Liddy had given him in revealing her 
ignorance of the village sensation, how tragically isolated 
was this unfortunate household. 

"Mrs. Fitzenberger," he suddenly asked, "since you 
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don't seem to admire or care for Virginsburg, why do you 
stay here? I imderstand yom* husband b retired from 
business — you are not obliged to stay?" 

" Yes, well, but Mister he won't do it to move. And me, 
it makes me nothing where I Uve at. 'My mind is my 
kingdom.' Liddy she often wanted to move a'ready. But 
Mister he sayed, no, since it didn't make me nothing where 
we Uved at, here he would stay. To be sure, if / sayed 
something about moving — ^well. Reverend, the words would 
hardly be out of my Uttle mouth, tiU Mister would be send- 
ing fur the moving van. He'd put his two hands under me 
fur to walk on!" 

"It would give Liddy a better chance, you know, if you 
lived — well, in a larger place. She is a very bright girl, 
Mrs. Fitzenberger. She ought to have every possible 
chance." 

"Well, you see, it's just fur an excuse to putallthehouse- 
work off on me that she gets her Fop to leave her take les- 
sons off of you." Joye serenely stated the case as^ im- 
personally as though discussing the weather. "To be 
sure, if I sayed the word to Mister, he wouldn't leave her 
take lessons off of you and let all the work on me. But 
that one httle word to Mister — ^I will not speak it!" she 
added with a martyr-like sweetness. 

"Of course you won't! We older people must not be 
selfish — ^the young have a right to the best chance we can 
give them." 

Joye's full Ups tightened and her eyes looked very still. 
To be classed as "we older people"; to have her noble self- 
sacrifice taken as her st^p-daughter's due! 
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"How about its leamin' LiMy to be selfish, Reverend?" 
she gently asked. '*It worries me sometimes that I'm 
raisin' her too selfish that way — ^me workin' so hard fur a 
child that ain't my own flesh and blood — drudgin' at 
menial tasks and goin' agin all my refined instinks — ^whilst 
my step-daughter is off takin' sich private lessons yet! 
liHster he can't get over it. * Joye,' he says, *I think there 
never was sich a noble lady as what you are — ^but you're 
too good!' He can't speak enough about it!" 

"That's very nice — ^to have him appreciate your 
nobility. Eh — ^Liddy's lessons at my house being in the 
evenings, Mrs. Fitzenberger, just what is the heavy house- 
hold drudgery you do at that time ? May I ask? You see, 
in Virginia where I come from, nobody does housework in 
the evening, so I'm curious to understand." 

*'Well, you see, it lets the bread fur me to set and the 
clothes fur me to sprinkle — and then all day she's settin' 
round studyin'. But I don't complain. To Mister I don't 
say nothing. One word from my lips — and he'd stop the 
lessons. But I just try to hide from him how tired his little 
sweetheart gits, doin' up all the work alone. Sometimes it 
worries me, though, that I'm raism' Liddy so selfish, and I 
wonder if I'm doin' rigkl. What do you say. Reverend?" 

**Well, Mrs. Fitzenberger, you say your mind is your 
kingdom; so then you realize, as your inferiors would not, 
the value to your husband's daughter of an education. I've 
sometimes feared liddy was overtaxing herself — ^with her 
hard studjring, her frequent necessary trips to Allentown, 
and,'* he deliberately added, "her heavy household 
work.*' 
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Again Mrs. Fitzenberger looked at him with a slightly 
tightened set of her lips and a queer deadness in her pale 
eyes. 

"'Didn't you take notice. Reverend, to what I tole you 
a'ready about her letting all the work fur me?*' 

** I understand your generous desire to have her do that — 
and right you are — ^but liddy naturally wouldn't allow you 
to; as I know from my so frequently seeing her at work 
when I pass here, washing windows, scrubbing the front 
steps, hanging out the wash. Then, the week our cook 
was ill, she daily brought us samples of her good cook- 
ing and helped us to stave off starvation until our cook 
recovered." 

"She tole you it was her cooking — did she. Reverend?'' 
Mrs. Fitzenberger softly asked. 

"She's a first-class little cook!" Mr. Armstrong affirmed 
with enthusiasm. 

"Yes," said Joye, slowly nodding, "them's her under- 
handed ways — passin' off fur hem all them nice things I 
sent over to you and Missus! Well, don't it, now, beat 
all? Yes, she's got you good fooled! Why, Reverend, 
whenever she gives a good guess that you are goin' to pass 
our house soon, down goes her book and up she snatches a 
rag and out she runs to rub sUt a window or make she's 
scrubbin' the front or whatever." 

"Also," continued Mr. Armstrong as though Mrs. 
Fitzenbeiiger had not spoken, "while our cook was ill, 
liddy insisted upon cleaning up the kitchen one evening 
for Mrs. Armstrong, who had got it into an awful mess, so 
unused she is to coping with a contingency like a cookless 
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kitchen. But poor Liddy's liard work met with a poor re- 
ward, for when Mrs. Armstrong took one look at the shin- 
ing spotlessness of that kitchen, she could only shake her 
head in despair — 'liddy/ she said, 'I am not used to a 
kitchen like this. We don't have them in the South. I'm 
sorry to tell you that before I can possibly feel at home in 
it, I shall have to mess it up a bit.' " 

Mr. Armstrong rose, as he concluded this yam, and held 
out his hand. ^'I'm sorry, Mrs. Fitzenberger, not to have 
met your husband. If at any time I can be of use to you, 
be sure to command me. And " 

He hesitated — ^he could not conclude this call with the 
formula he used upon other delinquents in church at- 
tendance — "I hope we may see you hereafter at our regular 
services" — since he almost agreed with the villagers that 
the presence of the Fitzenbergers in the church would con- 
taminate it; and even if he had not shared this theologically 
unsound view with his parishioners, he knew weU that the 
church members would not tolerate their presence. Also, 
he was too sincere to waste empty words in asking this 
woman and her guilty mate to do what they would not and 
indeed could not do. 

**I shall always be glad to help you in any way I can, Mrs. 
Fitzenberger," he concluded. 

On his walk home, he wondered whether it was because 
of what he had been told of Mrs. Fitzenberger's history, or 
whether it was actually her personality that had made 
his very flesh creep under the sound of her dulcet tones 
speaking lies, and her full red lips smiling relentless 
cruelty. 
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*'What a tragic thing for Liddy, with her natural fine- 
ness, to have had to live all these years under the shadow of 
such a treacherous, poisonous presence! How has the 
girl possibly remained so wholesome herself — and so 
lovely?" 
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CHAPTER IX 

YOUNG Mrs. Armstrong felt it a burden upon her 
over-energetic conscience that she had lived in 
Virginsburg four months without havingonce lifted 
her voice in behalf of the great Cause of Su£Frage which, 
ever since its incipiency» she had warmly espoused, and 
which was to be decided in Pennsylvania in the fast- 
approaching November election. So» one fine day late in 
October she fared boldly forth on a canvass of the town. 

''Shall you dare to call on the people who are down on us 
and our Neighbourhood Association?'* her husband had 
asked her at breakfast. 

"Since you call on them, dear, why shouldn't I?" 

''I'd hate to have you subjected to the rude treatment I 
get from them." 

"But I'm really less sensitive than you are, if the truth 
were known! For the sake of the Cause I can stand 
it." 

"But, my dear, I don't believe you'll accomplish any- 
thing. And the idea of these crude village men being 
uncivil to you ** 

"Oh, I shan't put myself open to rudeness from the men. 
I'm really not quite equal to that — ^for they seem to have 
not the least chivalry to women here. I shall talk to the 
wives and ask them to use their 'indirect womanly influ- 
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enoe' to get their husbands to give them, in place of it» a 
little direct power/* 

"You'll only waste your time." 

"No — ^for I shall have got it off my conscience. I feel I 
aught to do it. The election is next month, remember! 
Isn*t it exciting f " 

"I*m feeling remarkably calm about it myself/* said the 
minister. 

But though the genuine anxiety as to his wife's experi- 
ences at the hands of those of their enemies whom she 
might approach made it hard for him to fix his mind on 
the sermon he tried to write that morning in his study, his 
apprehensions never imagined such treatment of a lady — 
a mere strip of a ffA and a pretty and appealing one at that 
— as Mrs. Armstrong actually received. 

It took all the courage which the plucky little woman 
could muster not to give up and go home after some of her 
worst rebuffs. She was sure that in one or two instances, 
if she had not quickly retreated, she would have been sub- 
jected to physical violence. At many houses the door was 
shut in her face the moment she was recognized. At 
others she was favoured with "a piece of my mind" before 
the door was closed on her. 

"Takin' up with them Fitzenbergers and then expectin' 
to associate with nice folks ! No, you needn't come smilin' 
round here ! Us, we got no use fur you nor Beverend ! ** 

"What fur a cheek have you got anyhow, comin' to see 
us after such in^tiZ^ as you and Reverend give us yet! 
Printin' it out in a pam-plet that we are inmioral in Wir- 
ginsburg and callin' us sich ugly names! If we are sich 
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cattle and so common, what fur do you come to see us, 
heh? A body 'd think ' common stock ' wasn't good enough 
to assodate with sich fine folks as what yous are!" 

At many houses they gave her no opportunity to state 
the object of her call. 

'^Noy we have nussing to do with you and your Neigh* 
bourhood Association. You kin just pass on! Runnin^ 
with them Fitasenbergers, and then talkin' about uplif tin** 
us I Huh!" 

''We are just as good as you or anybody else and we 
ain*^ takin' it off of you that you come here and tell us 
what's what! We don't need no 'social uplift' or what^ 
ever. Well, I guess anyhow noil — ^not from friends of 
them Fitasenbergers anyways, and from folks that calls us 
k>w cattle!" 

Even when she obtained a hearing, the two obstacles to 
accomplishing anything for her Cause were a profound ig- 
norance of it and an utter indifference to it. 

"I am a member of the Woman's Suffrage Party," she 
would quiddy announce as soon as a door was opened, to 
avert a misconception as to the object of her visit. "I 
want to interest you in Woman Suffrage." 

"Well, but myeatin's are on the table and Mister is soon 
home from work — you must excuse me." 

" Certainly. May I call later and talk with you? " 

'' Ach, it ain't worth while. It's somesing I don't bother 
about." 

"But maybe if you understood it " 

"No, I don't take no interest in it. I don't know what 
it is right." 
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**If you would let me call later and explain " 

** No, I don't bother with somepin like that. I ain't got 
the time. I never considered over it." 

Over and over again she received the same discoura^ng 
replies, *'I don't bother with that/' or '*I don't take no 
interest in it." 

In most cases they didn't know what she was talk- 
ing about, her statement that she was a member of the 
Woman's Suffrage Party being met with the astonished 
inquiry, **Whai are you now?" — and her explanation, "A 
Suffragist — votes for women, you know" — ^receiving a 
blank stare. ** It's new to me / " 

"Don't you read of it in the newspapers?" 

"I don't read much paper; I ain't got the time. I don't 
read nothing. Ach, well, sometimes the Comic Section." 

But when at last in her canvass of the town she reached 
the home of the village piano teacher, whose aluminum- 
hued gate proclaimed in raised aluminum letters, the 
legend: 

EMMA S. KNEBIl, PIANO-IST 
she picked up hope. 

"Surely," she thought, "a *piano-ist' has at least heard 
of Suffrage." 

But Miss Emma S. Ejierr, a plain little spinster, who did 
not look as though the "harmony of sweet sounds" could 
ever really stir her, proved as unenthusiastic as the rest. 
"No," she shook her head mournfully, "I don't like 
it." 

"You 'don't like' Woman's Suffrage?" Mrs. Armstrong 
patiently inquired. 
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"No, I don't like it." 

"Would you mind telling me why?" 



Miss Knerr was perfectly ready with her reasons. " Well, 
look at how much worse the world is than what it used 
to be — ^with all them divorces you can read about — and all 
these here new diseases comin' in — appendicitis and this 
here nervous prostration and all like that. And I think 
it's these here Suffrage parties that makes the trouble. 
Why, look at how poor the schools is to what they used 
to be — ^the children that comes here to take lessons off of 
me, they don't get learned their letters yet at school! — 
they can't tell A from Chee!" 

"That's only because a new and improved method of 
teaching reading is now used. Miss Knerr. And it has 
really nothing to do with Suffrage or " 

"No," broke in Miss Knerr, dolefully shaking her head 
again, " I ain't fur it. They would drink anyhow ! " 

"What?" 

"Yes, they would. It ain't that I'm fur drunkards. 
No, a drunkard comin' near me ain't welcome. But still, 
I don't believe in woting liquor away. I'm strickly op- 
posed against it. And, anyhow, if I did wote, I would 
not know who and what I was woting fur. Fur even if 
you do read the papers, they ain't true. So how can a 
person tell which man to wote fur? The candidates seem 
all right till they're in once — ^then they're dirty rascals. 
No, sir, / don't want to wote. And anyhow. Missus," she 
ended conclusively, making a movement to dose her door, 
"you and Reverend have pleased the people wery bad with 
the way you called 'em 'common' and printed how they 
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ain't nothin' but cattle. So you must excuse me if I 
don't want to hold no more conwersation with you/' 

Mrs. Armstrong's face was crimson, though she still held 
up her head, as she passed out through the aluminum-hued 
gate labelled, "'Emma S. Knerr, Piano-ist." 

At the next house at which she inquired, "Are you in- 
terested in Woman's SufiFrage?" she was told, "No, I ain't 
got no trouble with Mister, so I don't bother with it." 

" But for the sake of other women who may have trouble 
with their husbands?" Mrs. Armstrong suggested. 

"That ain't none of my affairs." 

"But shouldn't we be public spirited and help each 
other?" 

"I don't bother with other folks' business. I kin 'tend 
to my own business. Leave others do as they please." 

"Do you think,'" Mrs. Armstrong suddenly asked, 
* 'that if I got a good talker to come out and make a Suffrage 
speech here, the people would go to hear, her?" 

"Not while the Medicine Show is here, anyhow." 

The "Medicine Show," which had been held every night 
for a week in the village square, by a man with long hair» 
a Van Dyke beard, and a Buffalo Bill hat, had proved so 
enticing as to keep even the few adherents of the Ndgh* 
bourhood Association from assembling. 

"After the Medicine Show is over," Mrs. Armstrong 
persisted, "do you think they would come to hear a Suf- 
frage talk?" 

" If it had anything to do with that there Neighbourhood 
Association, I don't think the folks would 'tend," the 
woman said doubtfully. 
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"" Perhaps you can give me a bit of information. I have 
been quite unable so far to interest any of the women of 
Virginsburg in Suffrage. How about the men? — your 
own husband, for instance?" 

"'Welly you see, my husband he's a man. He ain*t fur 
it." 

This seemed too conclusive to admit of argument, so 
Mrs. Armstrong gave it up and passed on. 

At the next house she changed her tactics a little. *'Is 
your husband interested in Suffrage?" she asked. 

"Well," the housekeeper tentatively returned, "he's a 
Republican." 

"But is he in favour of women's voting?" 

"Yes, well, that I don't know." 

"You never talked to each other of the Suffrage ques- 
tion?" 

"Ach, no. You see, what political is, or what it ain't, 
we never talked about. My Mister he don't even see why 
men want to bother to wote." 

At only one house was her knock at the door answered 
I^ a man. ' 

"Well, well, now," he said when he had learned what the 
visitor wanted, "are the women still gassing about that 
there Suffrage? I thought that there had all blowed 
over." 

" No, we're still alive. Will you vote for us next month? " 

"No, indeed, I won't!" 



4f 



Why not?" Mrs. Armstrong demanded indignantly. 
Why not? For the reason that women are agin liquor 
and I am fur it. That's why not! And the polls ain't 
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no place for a lady to lay 'round all day! And anyhow, 
there's many a poor» innocent young lady wouldn't know 
how to vote!*\ 

''Aren't there any poor» innocent young men that don't 
know how to vote?" 

"But the men won't be so likely to wote liquor away." 

She knew she'd never get beyond this point with the 
man, so she gave it up. 

She was surprised to receive, at the next place she 
stopped, the startlingly intelligent reply: 

"No, I'm an Anti." 

"Are you? Why?" she asked encouragingly. 

"Well, you see," the woman replied confidentially, 
'there for a while Mister he was in politics. He was in 
'em thick. So then I seen how corruptin' to the morals 
politics is. So I'm an Anti." 

At last, however, she reached a house near the end of the 
village street, where her announcement of herself as a 
Woman Su£Fragist seemed to arouse a lively interest. 

" What are you now? " repeated the wiry, energetic little 
woman who confronted her in her doorway. 

"A Suffragist," Mrs. Armstrong mechanically repeated. 
She had reached the pass, now, where she worked without 
hope or spirit, simply to appease her conscience. 

But the sprightly, small woman turned abruptly and 
called shrilly toward the back of her hall, "Girls! Come 
onhereoncet! Here's a Suffra-fci</" Then turning back 
to Mrs. Armstrong, "Come on in the parlour. The girls 
is just home from Normal School to spend Sabbath and 
they'll want to see a Suffra-kit yet!" 
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It was the first invitation she had had during the mom* 
ing to **come in" and she most gratefully accepted it — ^not 
because she hoped anything from it» but that she was so 
tired she would have had to sit down on some one's door- 
step if she had not been offered a chance to sit on a chair. 

Mrs. Weitzel led her into a pitch-dark parlour which, 
when a bit of light had been admitted, revealed the usual 
crowded furnishings of heavy upholstered chairs and sofa, 
a super-abundance of ornaments and tidies and sofa- 
cushions, and the invariable scalloped paper lambrequins 
at the mantel and under a clock shelf. 

As she sank exhausted upon the sofa, restraining her 
inclination to stretch out flat, Mrs. Weitzel seated herself 
alertly on the edge of a chair and eyed her with frank, eager 
curiosity, while her two heavy, bashful daughters who had 
shyly slunk into the room sat in the background and stared 
in silence at the visitor's costume. 

"So you're a Suffra-kit! I never seen one before!" ex- 
claimed the mother. "This is Reverend's Missus, girls," 
she explained to her daughters with animation. "And to 
think she's a Suffrarkit, tool Yes, you kin read about 'em 
in the New York Journal I " 

"And what do you think about them — ^I mean about 
Suffrage?" Mrs. Armstrong asked, feeling too languidly 
comfortable on the big soiFa to exert herself even for the 
Cause. 

"Well, to be sure, I am kind of in favour of it — ^that 
I am. I say, still, to Pop and the girls, * If you set down and 
listen to it, it ain't no more'n right' — ^that it ain't. " 

"And your husband — ^will he vote for it neit month?" 
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"Well, he*s pretty stubborn-headed, that way. Mebby 
if you was to explain him the arguments — can you talk 
Pennsylvania Dutch?" 

"No." 

CanH you, now?" said Mrs. Weitzel compassionately. 
That's hard, too, ain*t? Pop he can't talk much English. 
Yes, this town gives a lot of people that can't speak no 
English — and sich a stylish town as they want to be yet. 
And indeed the ignorance here is wery superior to what it is 
in some places." 

" I don't think," the elder daughter spoke up indignantly, 
"that there's more ignorance consisting among us than 
among other ones." 

"Well, mebby not. . That I can't say. But anyhow," 
said the mother, "I still tell Pop and the girls, *1t women 
dare vote,' I say, 'the saloons come away,' I say, 'and it 
won't go as it goes now,' I still say. I'm right /ur it." 

"It ain't woman's business to neglect her family and go 
runnin' to the polls!" insisted the elder girl dogmatically. 

"It ain't so far to the polls!" retorted her mother sar- 
castically. 

"The women that run off after politics are likely to have 
cobwebs in their houses," insisted the daughter. 

"Better have cobwebs in your houses than in your 
brains!" was her mother's response. "Now you girls 
listen on the lady tell about it and mebby, then, you'll 
have an easier idea of what it i^ /" 

Mrs. Armstrong, thuschallenged/talked quite eloquently 
of the advantages to the home, and hence to the state, of 
women's political freedom. 
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"You have right!" Mrs. Weitzel eagerly agreed with her 
when she paused for breath. ''Indeed, that I will give 
you. I like your motto." 

"My 'motto?'" 

"Your beliefs, I mean— about canned goods and pliunb- 
ing and the school house bein' unsanitariimi and all like 
that." 

"Well, then, if you can influence your husband to sign 
this slip," Mrs. Armstrbng concluded, rising and laying 
some yellow blanks on a marble-topped centre table, "I 
shall feel IVe not worked in vain this morning." 

Bested and refreshed by Mrs. Weitzel's kindly sympathy, 
Mrs. Armstrong felt fortified for her last call, which hap- 
pened to be a formidable one, as she had now reached the 
last home at the extreme southern border of the town — ^the 
Wagenhorst farm. 

Knowing from her husband's experiences with Mr. Wag- 
enhorst how bitter an enemy he was to them and all that 
th^ represented, even her indomitable courage would have 
faltered at the idea of an encounter with him and she never 
would have stopped here had she not counted on seeing 
onl^ the mother and daughter of the household. So when, 
in walking around to the back of the house, her knock at 
the front having brought no response, she suddenly found 
herself confronting the stalwart, harsh-featured farmer 
who, just after his noon dinner, was taking a drink at the 
pump, she felt caught in an unpleasant trap. 

In an instant, however, she saw to her relief that he 
didn't know who she was. That gave her a little chance, at 
least, to escape rudeness at his hands. 
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''This is Mr. Wagenhorst?" she began rather breath- 
lessly. 

"Fm him." 

"Could I interest you in ** 

"Naw, I never buy nothing off of such agents. You 
needn't waste your time nor mine.'^ 

"I'm not an agent. I'm a member of the Woman's 
Suffrage Party." 

"JFAo/'^that?" 

"The Woman's Suffrage Party." 

"Huh! Pur woman's woting» heh?" 

"Yes." 

"Look-a-here! Woting ain't nothing fur the women. 
It's an txntruth. Anyhow, the women are all so big- 
mouth-ed — ^they'd scrap over the politics." 

"As men never do," said Mrs. Armstrong. 

"What's more," he argued oratorically, ignoring her re- 
mark, "if a woman can wote, then she must go to the war 
and fight." 

"That doesn't follow. Clergymen and old men and in- 
valids don't have to go to war, yet they are not dis- 
franchised on that account." 

" That's different. But if women wote, they must go to 
the war and fight." 

"Then every man that can't fight must be disfran- 
chised." 

"No, that's different. To be sure, it gives some men 
that can't fight. Yet we must anyhow leave them wote. 
But if women wote, they must fight." 

"Why?" 
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"Why? Because if they want men's rights, they must 
do men's work. If they wote, they must fight." 

"There'd be just as much sense in saying to you, a far- 
mer, * You can't vote unless you're willing to be a police- 
man.' You might not be fitted to be a policeman, yet you 
might be perfectly fitted to vote wisely." 

" That's different, too, again. But if the women want to 
wote, they must fight." 

"Yes— you did tell me that!" 

"Why, certainly. It stands to reason. If the womea 
can't go to war and fight, then they can't wote.** 

"And if men can't go to war, then they can't vote,'* 
stubbornly repeated Mrs. Armstrong. 

**No, that's altogether different. But the women can't 
wote if they can't fight in war." 

"Don't you know that our only disfranchised dtizens are 
the men <rf the Army and Navy? " she triumphantly put it 
to him. 

"Yes, well, but if the women want to wote, they can't 
say they won't go to war and fight!" 

** If you say that again ! " she snapped at him, utterly ex- 
asperated. "Can't you stick to a point? If tixmien can't 
vote because they can't fight in war, then why may men 
vote who can't fight? Stick to your point /" 

"I am stickin' to it — ^if the women want to wote, they 
must go to war." 

Little Mrs. Armstrong glared at him for an instant as 
though she were going to scratch him — ^then, suddenly 
overcome with helpless laughter, she sank upon the bench 
of the porch. 
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"Oh, well, Mr. Wagenhorst, I promise we toill go to war 
and fight if you'U sign this paper. Anything-^inything— 
to get your vote!" she laughed, holding out the blank. 

"So long as you don't go to war till I sign it already, I 
guess you stay safe at your home. What fur, anyhow, do 
your parents leave a young girl like you run 'round away 
from home, after such foolishness like this here? I know 
you are a stranger in Wirginsburg, fur I ain't familiar with 
you. Is it that you earn your livin' oflf the Suffrage parties 
doin' this?" 

Before she could reply, Mrs. Wagenhorst's tall, straight 
figure appeared in the kitchen door and at sight of Mrs. 
Armstrong, whom she had met often at church, she came 
forward with outstretched hand, her manner of quiet dig- 
nity contrasting almost grotesquely with the crude, gruff 
f orcef ulness of her husband's tone and bearing. 

"Pleased to see you," said the farmer's wife gently. 
"Won't you come in and set awhile?" 

" It ain't worth while that she takes up your time. Mom, 
fur she's sich a Suffra — ^what-you-call-it — fur women's 
woting; and I did tell her a'ready what I think about it!" 
Mr. Wagenhorst interposed. 

" But your wife hasn't told me what she thinks about it," 
smiled Mrs. Armstrong, realizing that Mrs. Wagenhorst's 
greeting of her did not suggest to the farmer's dull observa- 
tion a suspicion as to who she was or the fact that they had 
met before. 

"When you know what / think," affirmed Mr. Wagen- 
horst, "you're got all you'll git at this here house!" 

" If those are your one-sided views, I certainly do need to 
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talk to your wife. Thank you, Mrs. Wagenhorst, I toiU 
come in and sit awhile." 

But Mrs. Wagenhorst made no move to lead the way. " I 
guess mebby it ain't worth while, fur all. You see. Mister 
he's so opposed against this here Suffrage." 

"And what's your opinion?" (Mrs. Armstrong insisted 
upon considering this, also, important.) 

"I didn't just think about it. But I guess this world 
was so long without women woting, it can go to the end. 
You see, we can't rule our Heavenly Father — ^the way He 
makes it, so it must go — ^and He didn't make it that 
women should wote." 

"But I think at next month's election our Heavenly 
Father is going to 'make it' that women do vote." 

" Ach, well, if so it goes, then so it goes," she answered re- 
signedly. "That's what I always say — *Just the way it 
goes, so it goes,' I always say. And then I don't bother no 
more." 

"And aren't you the least bit interested in the coming 
election?" 

"No," she placidly replied, "I don't care how you make 
it, Mrs. Armstrong. It's all one to me." 

But at the sound of her name on his wife's lips, Mr* 
Wagenhorst turned upon her almost violently, his face and 
neck flushed with anger. 

" Mrs. Armstrong^ did you say. Mom? This here girl ? " 

He planted his great frame directly in front of the small 
figure on the bench and glowered upon her threateningly — 
while she, courageously looking up into his crimson face, 
thought to herself, "If he actually struck out at me, no 
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doubt his wife would think it her wifely duty to acquiesce 
and say, 'As it goes, so it goes!'" 

"S — o!" drawled Mr. Wagenhorst derisively. "So 
this is Reverend's Missus ! That's runnin' 'round this here 
village tryin' to improve us all — and learn us ignoramuses 
all we don't know — ^instead of stayin' at home (like our 
wives and daughters do) and tendin' to her Mister's house 
and meals! She hires acoloured lady todo herwork; ain't? — 
while she tends to other people's business! And such a 
woman sets up to teach our hard-working females how to 
* improve!' Huh! Now leave me tell you somepin, 
Missus! Don't you come 'round here again with your 
foolish talk!" 

He turned to his wife. "Do you hear. Mom? She 
ain't to come round here no more with this talk of WKnuen's 
woting and whatever. First thing you know, our Sally '11 
be wantin' to go runnin' to the polls — ^Uke she wanted to be 
runnin' to them classes of the Neighbourhood Association. 
We're got trouble enough with our Sally!" 

He looked down again at the girlish figure on the bench. 
"Understand this. Missus, us Wagenhorsts we can't be 
improved' by some one that runs with them Fitzen- 
bergers." 

"Liddy is the only Fitzenberger we *run with.' What 
wrong did she ever do? And where's your Christian 
charitv?" 

Mrs. Wagenhorst looked a bit surprised that any one 
would "talk back" to her "Mister" like that. 

"My Christian charity!" repeated Mr. Wagenhorst in- 
dignantly. "How about youm-^when you print out in a 
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pam-plet that us folks in Wirginsburg we are sich 'common 
stock * — callin' us stock yet ! If we are so common — ^noth- 
ing but catUe — ^it wonders me that you and Reverend would 
be willing to get your living oflf of us!" 

"Fortunately we don't get our living *off of ' you," said 
Mrs. Armstrong, rising, and not at all realizing how sharp a 
thrust she gave in this simple statement — ^unprecedented in 
the annals of the Church of Virginsburg. For the Church 
Council, in its relation to their present comparatively 
"well-fixed" pastor, felt itself to be like a bee without a 
sting, a cat without claws, a terrier without a bark. 

"I'm opposed against you and Reverend!" Mr. Wagen- 
horst declared. " He ain't got no proper ideas of his sakerd 
calling! What does he up and do yet? He announces 
from the pulpit the games of the Sunday-school Baseball 
Team I Disrespecting the pulpit by talking of a baseball 
game! And what fur does he come here corruptin' our 
town by getting up a baseball team to tempt our boys from 
their work at home? Since when is it a preacher's job to 
git up baseball teams? Next thing he will have a Lutheran 
Gambling Club or a Christian Endeavour dance hall ! Yes, 
I am glad of this chancet to tell you and your Mister oncet 
what I think of yous. I don't think nothin' of yous. And 
so long as yous is in Wirginsburg, us Wagenhorsts we don't 
go to church. Not unlest you change your ways and stop 
runnin' with them Fitzenbergers — ^and 'tendin' to things 
that it ain't the business of a Gawspel minister to 'tend to." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wagenhorst looked to see the Uttle 
wife of the minister cower, as any other minister's wife 
would have done, under such an unqualified ultimatum, 
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such a just and severe denunciation, from one of the richest 
and most influential members of the church. 

But Mrs. Armstrong, her "head unbowed," her hps 
smiling, deUvered, before she walked away, her parting 
shaft: 

**And I'm glad of this chance to tell you^ Mr. Wagen- 
horst, that I am very, very sorry for you — ^and/or your poor 
family. Grood-bye." 
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CHAPTER X 

THE Reverend Mr. Armstrong spent the afternoon 
of that day admmistering restoratives to his wife. 
Prostrate on his study couch, she received at his 
hands soothing appUcations of hot indignation against 
those who had been rude to her; tender sympathy for her 
nervous exhaustion after the strain; and was gratified by his 
amusement when she reproduced in manner and inflection the 
Pennsylvania Dutch attitude toward the Suffrage question. 

*' And yet, Billy," she gave him the benefit of some of her 
philosophical reflections upon her morning's experiences, 
"this environment has produced a woman of innate 
dignity and refinement like Mrs. Wagenhorst who, though 
married to Mr. Wagenhorst, remains fine — ^and a girl of in- 
telligence and character and — ^yes, of natural breeding, like 
Liddy. How about it?" 

^^We manure the soil to make it bring forth its best," 
said Mr. Armstrong sententiously. "Wait until I write 
that down for a sermon ! " 

He came back from his writing table to sit down again by 
the couch. 

"I'm afraid," remarked Mrs. Armstrong, "that if we 
live here much longer I shall find myself speaking of you 
and even to you as * Reverend.* By the way, I'm getting 
really interested in the case of that Wagenhorst youth at 
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college and our liddy. Of course he is in love with her. 
And the bit of human companionship she has had with us 
has made her bloom out so wondrously, he'll just be mad 
over her now when he sees her in the Christmas holidays. 
But so afraid as he is of his father (as he has reason to be!) 
what I fear is " 

She hesitated. 

"WeU,deax? What?" 

*'It seems like desecration to say it about a little white 
soul like liddy — ^but you see, the youth loves her and can't 
marry her. You know the danger in a situation like that 
with people of their class." 

"Perhaps." 

'^Especially when a girl is so ignorant and so innocent 
and unsuspecting as Liddy is." 

Mr. Armstrong thoughtfully considered it for a moment 
without answering. 

"Don't you think there's danger?" his wife urged. 

** Never having seen the young man, how can I judge?" 

"But you've told me that the village standard of mo- 
rality isn't very high — and Liddy being looked down upon 
as she is, the Wagenhorst young man might have even less 
scruple in her case " 

"I'd trust Liddy." 

'*But she is so ignorant of life, Billy." 

"We don't believe in such ignorance, you know, in these 
days — perhaps you'd better, for the child's safety, Eatty, 
enlighten her?" 

"I'd hate to — ^I might shock and offend her." 

" Has she read * Adam Bede? ' I've always thought that 
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novel the best sermon I know to put into the hands of a boy 
or girl." 

"Of course ahe^s read it!" 

''It wouldn't be possible for you to add much to what 
that novel has taught her» then." 

Nevertheless, shortly before Elmer's return for the holi- 
days (as to which liddy was quite unable to conceal her ex- 
citement) Mrs. Armstrong's ever-active conscience drove 
her to try to "enUghten" and warn the young girl of the 
dangers and pitfalls of ''love " in a village like Virginsburg. 

'You've read 'Adam Bede,' Liddy, of course? 

Yes, I read it through three times already. 

^And you quite understand it? 

Why, yes, I think I understood it all. 

Mr. Armstrong thinks it's such an awful lesson on im- 
morality! 

'Yes, I guess!" said Liddy gravely. 

Liddy? 



"You've read 'Adam Bede,' Liddy, of course?" 

"Yes, I read it through three tin: ^ — -*- '* 

"And you quite understand it?" 
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ality!" 

"Liddy?" 

"Well, Mrs. Armstrong?" 

"Somehow, the case of that hero — ^Arthur, the rich 
gentleman, and Hetty, the poor adopted niece of the 
Poysers — ^reminds me of you and your friend, Elmer." 

"But—but Elmer isn't my beau — ^my lover, Mrs. Arm- 
strong. And I — ^I'm not a bit like Hetty!" 

"Of course you're not a bit like Hetty," agreed Mrs. 
Armstrong, feeling she must proceed with care. "But the 
situation — ^Elmer loving you, yet unable to many you be- 
cause of his father's opposition. Liddy! 

"WeU?" 

"Are you capable of being tempted?" 
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" 'Tempted? ' To what? You don't mean Oh ! You 

couldn't think I could be tempted like that, Hetty ! Why. 
Mrs. Armstrong ! " 

"I knew you couldn't. I didn't mean * tempted/ I 
mean, Liddy, do you know the danger to a girl when a man 
loves her and yet can't marry her? If, for instance, you 
were an entirely different sort of a girl — do you see how 
Elmer might be tempted?" 

** I see what you mean. But Elmer and I like each other 
so differently from the way Arthur and Hetty liked each other 
in that novel. Hetty was so beneath Arthur in everything. 
But Elmer and I like to exchange our thoughts — ^I like 
being with him as I like being with you, because of my 
friendship for you." 

"liddy," Mrs. Armstrong earnestly instructed her, "a 
close friendship between a man and a woman always means 
just one thing to the man. It means love." 

'* Elmer never said he was my lover, or that he wanted to 
marry me. He would have to give up too much." liddy 
shook her head. 

"And didn't you, either, ever think of marriage with 
him?" 

"Well," said liddy, flushing, "not until I watched you 
and Mr. Armstrong together already — and then I did 
wonder, once or twice, how it would seem if Elmer and I 
lived together so near and intimate." 

"How it would 'seem?' Well, how did you think it 
would *seem?'" 

liddy laid her hand on her chest and drew a long, deep 
breath. "It seemed too good for this life, Mrs. Arm- 
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strong! But," she added, her hand dropping limply to her 
lap, ** I put such thoughts away from me; for I know Elmer 
can't go against his father." 

"And he knows, too, that he can't — ^yet he — ^yes, I'm 
quite sure that he kisses you when you are together! Now 
doesn't he?" 

" Yes," Liddy admitted. " I knew always that it wasn't 
proper — ^I read enough to know that. But he seemed to 
want to — ^and no one had ever wanted to before in all my 
life — and I liked it, too, so well " 

She paused in some confusion, and Mrs. Armstrong 
laughed. 

"My dear, I don't believe it's wise or safe for you two to 
kiss each other. You might be able to stand it, but I'm 
sure it's dreadfully hard on Elmer. Don't do it, Liddy. A 
man hasn't earned the right to kiss you until he's ready to 
stand out before the world as your protector. Elmer isn't 
ready to do that. So he is not yet entitled to such high 
privileges! Promise me — ^for your own good and happi- 
ness — ^that you won't let him do it any more — ^unless and 
until you are engaged to him." 

"I'd better not promise^ Mrs. Armstrong — ^for fear I 
couldn't always keep him from doing it. But this I will 
say — ^I'll try to stop him." 

"Is he as stubborn as his father?" 

"He would be, except that he is more educated and that 
makes him see things sometimes a little reasonable." 

" Oh, Liddy ! " Mrs. Armstrong again laughed. " * Some- 
times see things a little reasonable!' Education has done 
that for him, has it? More than it does for most men, I 
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assure you. Well, I don't wonder Elmer enjoys your con- 
versation! Has he a sense of humour? " 

"A sense of humour?" repeated Liddy doubtfully. "I 
guess he hasn't much. Once I read to hun from ^Mill on 
the Floss,' and mstead of thinking that Maggie Tulliver's 
aunts were funny, he said it made him sad that there were 
such narrow-minded people in this world." 

" I'm afraid he's a prig, Liddy. You're entirely too good 
to be thrown away on a prig, my dear." 

"I don't believe I know right what a prig is." 

*'A conceited person who thinks himself virtuous and 
learned and superior." 

"Elmer is not like that. And he is very smart." 

In her heart liddy, who was astute, knew that Elmer 
had both a stronger personality and a keener mind than 
had the minister — even though the latter's culture did make 
her earlier friend appear by contrast so very "common" 
(she had to admit it), but she felt sure his "commonness," 
unlike his father's, was not innate, but only superficial and 
due entirely to lack of advantages. 

"Is Elmer more like his father or his mother?" Mrs. 
Armstrong asked. 

"It seems to me he has refined feelings like his mother 
and a strong will like his father — only, to be sure, he has 
been raised very common, Mrs. Armstrong. Of course I 
didn't know that imtil I knew you and Mr. Armstrong. 
Even yet you and he seem more Uke characters in books 
than real people! I have read about people Uke you, but 
you are the first I ever saw,*^ 

"I wonder whether Elmer will seem such a paragon to 
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you, Liddy , when he comes home — ^af ter the glimpse you've 
had through us of another world of people?" 

"But he, too, is seeing another world of people — I can 
see it in his letters." 

" Excuse me, Liddy, if I say rude things, but I can't quite 
see that farmer Wagenhorst's son as a creature fit to look at 
you!" 

"And every one else in Virginsburg would say I wasn't 
fit to associate with Aim /" said Liddy pensively. 

" The important point is that he thinks you are. Or does 
he dare to patronize you?" 

"You mean — stoop down to me?" 

"Yes. He doesn't take that tone to you, does he? " 

"We're just two good, close friends, Mrs. Armstrong." 

"Well, I hope I may meet your laddie when he comes 
home. I'll know more about him from five minutes of 
seeing him than from anything you can tell me. By the 
way, how shall you manage to meet him? It won't be so 
easy in wmter as in summer, wiU it?" 

"We've got it all planned out — ^Elmer is going to tell his 
father he has to go three times a week to the Allentown 
hbrary to study — and he loiU study there, too. And there 
we'll meet and talk." 

"You might be seen." 

"But no one in Virginsburg ever goes to the library." 

"Of course not. I didn't think of that. It's a safe 
place, too, in other respects — ^he can't kiss you in a public 
library." 

"He says it is going to be hard on him, too, that we will 
have to come out from Allentown on different cars. It 
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isn't that Elmer is a coward/' she defended him. '^It's 
only his prudence." 

"I understand it better since I've seen his father. But, 
Liddy, I do earnestly advise you not to set your heart on 
Elmer! His father is rich — and I do not believe the Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman lives who would forfeit an inheritance 
for the sake of a woman. Be warned in time and don't let 
yourself fall in love with him. I don't beUeve you are in 
love with him yet." 

"I don't know if I am " 

" Whether I am, dear." 

" — ^whether I am. Please tell me how it seems to be 
in love — ^then maybe I can know if — ^whether — ^I am or 
not." 

"It never strikes two people aUke, my dear. The way 
I found out I was in love was just imagining Mr. Arm- 
strong married to some one else. It was so awful that I 
knew I'd got to save myself from that — and the only way, 
of course, was to marry him myself." 

Liddy, sitting in an armchair before the fire, did not 
speak, but gazed off into space with a far-away look — ^rapt 
and unseeing. 

Mrs. Armstrong touched her hand to attract her atten- 
tion. " What's the matter, Liddy? " 

"I'm trying it." 

"Imagining Elmer married to another?" 

"Yes." 

"How does it work?" 

"The same as it did with you. I couldn't stand it." 

Mrs.' Armstrong shook her head mournfully. "I'm 
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very sorry. Get over it! He's the only man you've ever 
known. You ought to sample a few before deciding on 
him." 

Liddy did not lift her eyes as she slowly answered: 

"I'll try to get over it. I don't want Elmer to su£Per on 
my account. Perhaps — " she hesitated, her hand working 
nervously with a fold of her gown — "perhaps it would be 
a sacrifice for any man to marry me?" 

"You mean, dear, because of your parents? Oh, 
well " 

"Please tell me at least that much," pleaded liddy. 
"Would any man that knew what I donH know — ^be willing 
to marry me?" 

"Oh, liddy, you ask me a difficult question! But I 
really do believe men are less restrained from marriage by 
such considerations than women are; that a man in love 
is more reckless than a woman in love; that " 

"'Beckless!'" Liddy murmured, the colour dying out of 
her face. "A man to marry me would have to be reck- 
less!" 

"Let me ask Mr. Armstrong for a man* a view of it, 
Liddy!" 

Liddy shook her head hopelessly. " If it is so dreadful," 
she said, her colourless lips quivering, "I'll never let any 
one sacrifice himself to marry me. When you love any 
one, you want to do everything to make them happy 
and " 

"Halt!" cried Mrs. Armstrong. "Don't go too far on 
that line. Applied to a man, there'd be no living with him ! 
What's a woman's reward for sweetly doing everything she 
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can to make a man happy? His bored contempt for her, 
that's what! No» my dear» let kim do a little of the work 
keeping you happy — and then he'll think you're a queen. 
Take my word for it." 

To the Pennsylvania Dutch point of view this was ex- 
tremely revolutionary. Liddy, gazing wide-^ed upon 
her monitor (who was perched birdlike on a big couch 
with her small feet tucked under her) considered it pro- 
foundly and solemnly. 

liddy was indeed being educated — and upon theories 
rather more modem than those inculcated at Elmer's 
college for men. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FOUR months' absence from his home had wrought 
greater changes in Ehner than liddy could have 
imagined possible. In the first place, he looked so 
very different. Almost the first thing she noticed about 
him was that his hands had become nearly as smooth and 
white as Mr. Armstrong's; next, that his face was not now 
red from sunburn and that its expression had grown rather 
keenly intelligent; that his clothes and hair had a look of 
''style" unlike anything seen in Virginsburg; that his 
bearing and manner were less awkward, more easy and 
assured; and that, on the whole, he seemed much less 
''common" than when he had left home. 

"Indeed, Elmer, you look nearly like an Allentowner, 
so well your clothes fit you and such nice-looking shoes 
you wear. And kid gloves, yet — ^I mean, too!" 

"Yes, I don't leave — ^let — my father see my kid gloves!" 
he laughed. 

They were m an alcove of the pubUc library in AUentown 
seated together in a wide, low window-sill, entirely hidden 
from view. Liddy was beaming upon him with an excited 
delight in her expressive face, and his eyes resting upon her 
glowed with a fire she had never seen in them before. 

"And you, Liddy, are not the same!" he said, his gaze 
searching her face with an almost greedy keenness. 
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"I know I'm not quite the same» Elmer," she gravely 
replied. **I guess in looks, too, I am a Uttle changed, the 
same as you are — for Mrs. Armstrong tells me how to fix 
my hair and — ^and what's the style, you know." 

"You do look awfully refined, Liddy! You could pass 
off for 'most anybody. I mean," he tried to explain, 
"judging by your appearance, you might be even one of the 
college professor's daughters! And your face — ^you don't 
look so melancholy and lonesome as you used to always, as 
far back as I can remember you — even when you were a 
HtUebitofagirl!" 

"I'm not lonesome any more," she smiled. 

" I ought to be glad for you that you have these friends — 
these Armstrongs — ^but I'm such a selfish beast, I can't be 
l^ad for something that makes you miss me less!" 

But though he did look a bit jealous, he spoke with a 
complacent self-confidence that showed how little he 
really doubted his ascendency. Elmer would have con* 
sidered a man a cad (if that word had been in his vocabu- 
lary) who would have presumed to patronize Liddy, yet 
in his inmost consciousness he had always rather patted 
himself on the head for his own large-minded condescension 
in being kind to one with whom no one else in hb native 
town would associate; and for his perspicacity in recognizing 
bar transcendent worth as others had been too dull to 
do. 

"You were my first friend, Elmer," Liddy reassured him. 
"I feel as if no one else could ever be to me what you are." 

"You'd better mean that, liddy!" he laughed, a re-^ 
jpy and triumph m his tone^ "I'm not yoin; to 
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take second place with you, understand, now that you've 
got these other friends!" 

'* Don't you see, Ehner, that I couldn't be as dose to 
two married people as I am to you who have no one but me 
that is really very near to you?" 

"Of course you couldn't — ^I know that. I just couldn't 
stand it, Liddy, to have you think more of some one else. 
You're prettier than you ever were! I hadn't thought of 
you these four months back as so pretty as you are ! " 

"I'm glad I'm so pretty!" 

Elmer laughed. "And Fm glad these Armstrongs 
haven't taught you to tell lies!" 

Liddy looked shocked. "Why, they're the best people 
any one could ever know! They " 

"To pretend, I mean, the way most people do. The 
higher up people are, the less honest and sincere they are— 
so it looks to 77ie, anyhow. I always did think it was so 
cute the way you'd say right out what you thought!" 

"Have you met many high people, Elmer?" 

"Not so many; and not so high, I guess. But enough to 
know that plain sincerity is scarce. I'd hate to have you 
lose yours, Liddy!" 

"I can see, Elmer, how your language has improved," 
Liddy remarked. "Do you notice that mine has, too? 
Mrs. Armstrong takes great pains with it." 

"Yes, but if it was anybody but you, I'd say you were 
putting on. It doesn't sound familiar to me. But it's 
right pretty." 

"Wait until you hear Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong talk! 
They come from Virginia." 
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Tou ought to hear my father run *em down,** Elmer 
siud, shaking his head ruefully. **He's furious because he 
hasn't been able to get them put out of the church. It 
certainly is a joke on that Lutheran Church Council that 
they've got a preacher for once that isn't dependent for 
^his bread and butter on them /" 

"Ehner?" 

"What, Liddy?" 

"Is your father down on the Armstrongs because of — 
of me?" 

" It's that pamphlet the minister put out — ^that ^ common 
stock' that got the whole village so excited. Isn't it 
ridiculous? I tried to tell Pop — ^Father — ^what it meant. 
But you might as well talk to a stone wall!" 

" But didn't your father say," persisted liddy anxiously, 
''that the people were down on the Armstrongs on ac- 
count <rf mCf too?" 

"Oh, he dragged that in. It's of coiu*se on a level with 
their fussing about the pamphlet." 

"To think," said liddy, her Ups quivering, "that no one 
can even be my friend without sufiFering for it!" 

"And rejoicing in it!" said Elmer, taking her hand and 
holding it in both his own. 

"But how you'd have to sufiFer if your father knew, 
Ehner!" 

"I realize more than ever how I can't go on much longer 
moulding my life after the ideas of a man like my father! " 
said Elmerwith stem resolution, his hands clasping Liddy 's 
between his own. 

"It seems so odd, Elmer, to see you look so strong and 
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manly while your hands feel so soft and smooth ! Mj hand 
feels like a grater against yours — as it does, too» against 
Mr. Armstrong's.'' 

*' What ! That man don't sit and hold your hand and he 
married and a minister!" cried Elmer indignantly. 

'*No — ^but he shakes hands with me when I go for my 
lessons.'* 

"That's altogether unnecessary — especially when you go 
as often as three times a week ! " Elmer stoutly maintained. 

"But ministers always shake hands more than other 
people. And he's a wonderfully polite man, Elmer — even 
to his own wife yet! I don't mean yet.** 

"Pop — ^my father — says he's a dude. But then," 
Elmer smiled, "he calls me one now, because my hands are 
not rough and red. He's ashamed of my hands." 

"I wish mine were white and smooth, too, like Mrs. 
Armstrong's." 

Elmer shook his head. " It may look nice, liddy, but it 
means a woman's no good. A wife ought surely to do 
better by her husband than that Mrs. Armstrong does — 
from all I hear. A wife's work is to make a home for her 
husband, and she can't do it and keep her hands un- 
spoiled," he added contemptuously. 

"Mrs. Armstrong does." 

"Why, Sally says she shirks her work so that the minis- 
ter has to keep a hired girl for her! — and only the two of 
them in the family!" 

Elmer's tone was shocked. For Virginsburg had never 
known anything Uke it. 

"She makes the most perfect home life for her husband, 
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Elmer, that I ever — ^read about. You see, I don't know 
anything about homes except from what I read." 

''But it's not Mrs. Armstrong, but the hired girl that 
does the work, isn't it? — or what does she keep her for?" 
asked Elmer, genuinely puzzled. ''Putting her husband 
to such expense as that!" 

"I've learned, Elmer, that making a home means some- 
thing more than doing the rough drudgery of a house. 
One might do that very thoroughly and yet be very far 
frcHn making a home." 

"Of course I know that — a woman ought to be kind and 
pleasant, too, like my mother, and not worry a man. But 
she can't make a home for him without doing thedrudgery." 

This, Liddy knew, of course, was the Pennsylvania 
Dutch view of woman's economic value. But she had 
learned, also, Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong's view. She did 
not feel prepared to discuss the question with Elmer, so she 
did not contradict him. 

'* liddy," he said authoritatively, "I won't stand having 
these i)eople put false notions into your head and spoiling 
you. I don't want you to get like Mrs. Armstrong!" 

liddy laughed. "Wait until you see her, Elmer, and 
youll see how far I am from being like her! She has been 
all over the world, she has been to boarding school and 
college, she has always, until she came here, gone with high 
people — ^I mean with — ladies.** 

" ' Ladies? ' " repeated Elmer, the word having to him no 
meaning other than a sex designation. 

"Aristocratic ladies, I mean — ^what we call high people 
here — Mrs. Armstrong says I mustn't say 'high' people " 
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''It's a wonder she'd be satisfied to stay here then/' said 
Ehner sceptically, ''if she was used to so much/' 

"She says she likes Virginsburg." 

"likes it! Well, it doesn't like her!" 

"That's its loss, not hers." 

" You do think a lot of her, don't you? " Elmer said a bit 
jealously, though curiously. 
I have good reason to." 

liddy," said Elmer earnestly, "don't you fool yourself 
about these people. If they're such aristocrats, then 
they're only patronizing you — ^they don't really look on you 
as a, friend. That's what makes the Virginsburg people so 
mad — ^the way these Armstrongs want to 'uplift' them— 
as if they needed it! " he laughed. "They can't stand being 
patronized by their would-be superiors, Liddy — and I 
don't much blame them. I'd Uke to see those Armstrongs 
trying it on m^ / And, liddy, I'd think you'd feel the 
same." 

"I'm only too thankful to be 'uplifted' — ^to have any 
one take an interest in me!" liddy warmly returned, a hint 
of tears in her voice. 

"But, Liddy," returned Elmer gently, "you ought to have 
your pride, too, that feels yourself as good as anybody." 

"I? In Virginsburg?" 

Elmer winced. " I didn't think ! To be sure, it is some 
different with you, Liddy — dear." 

Because of his rearing, rather than of his temperament, 
terms of endearment did not come easily or naturally to 
Elmer. Never in his life had he heard them used. 

liddy did not answer at once. She drew her hand from 
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hb to straighten her hat, and for a moment looked thought- 
fully out of the window at which they sat. 

^'Ehner/' she said at last — and he thought, with a ting- 
ling of his nerves, what a thrilling sweetness there was in 
Liddy 's voice — ** I can't help thinking it is a great pity that 
you haven't the advantage, along with your chance to 
study college text-books, of mingling with people like the 
Armstrongs; with ladies and gentlemen/' 

Elmer flushed. ''By 'ladies and gentlemen' you mean 
high people, I suppose? You think my manners ain't 
good enough?" he demanded, for he had learned that there 
were such things as manners, though it was certainly a 
shock to have his need of them pointed out by Uttle Liddy 
Fitzenberger, who had never been away from home — 
pointed out to him who had been for four months at a 
first-dass college! 

"I didn't mean your manners, Elmer, but your ideas. 
I know, now, that association with ladies and gentlemen 
would educate you faster than text-books can do. Min- 
gling with people that have Uved differently from us helps 
us to see that the ideas we've been raised up on may possi- 
bly be all wrong. Elmer!" she said, turning very bright 
eyes to his, "I don't believe any one is ready to begin to be 
educated until he questions everything he was raised to 
believe!" 

Elmer gazed at her thoughtfully. "Sometimes, Liddy, 
you do speak as if you were nearly inspired! That's cer- 
tainly true, what you say!" 

"And you'll realize it even more when you see the Arm- 
strongs." 
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"But I can't meet them, Liddy. My father won't let 
any of us speak to them/* 

"Oh, but, Ehner, they want you and me to come there 
together some evening!" Liddy pleaded, looking greatly 
disappointed. 

"Liddy! You haven't told them about you and me?" 
he exclaimed in consternation. 

" Don't be alarmed, Elmer — our secret is so perfectly safe 
with them! No, I didn't tell them — ^they guessed it." 

"But how could they or any one * guess' it if you kept it 
to yourself, Liddy? — as you promised you would." 

"It was when I got your letter about the excitement in 
Virginsburg over their teaching me that I went straight 
up to the parsonage to ask them about it — ^I had not known 
of it at all until you wrote to me about it. They had not 
told me how every one was fighting them about it. Well» 
they asked me how I had learned of it and they reminded 
me that I had told them I never talked to a soul in the town. 
So I said it was from a letter I had learned of the trouble 
they were having over me. Then Mrs. Armstrong teased 
me and said she knew it muist be a — a beau — a * lover,' she 
called it," added Liddy, blushing. " So I told her no, it was 
just a friend — and then she guessed it was Mr. Wagen- 
horst's son that she knew was away at college. But, El- 
mer, she and Mr. Armstrong both promised not to let it 
out for anj/thing." 

Elmer shook his head. "A secret is not safe when four 
people know it! I'm sorry you told them." 

"Then, Elmer," said Liddy, her voice very quiet, "we 
must no longer meet. I am not willing to make you so 
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iincoiiif<»tabIe and to make you run risks of your father's 
anger/* 

*'No longer meet!" he cried, again capturing her hand 
and hokling it. ^'As if I could stand that! As if I haven't 
counted the minutes until I could be with you again! 
There's no use talking about our giving each other up, for 
we can't. Now that I see you again, I know more than 
«ver how I want you! I don't know how I've stood all 
these months without you! I don't know how I'm going 
to stand," he added, his voice sinking, ''the parting from 
you again. But all the same," he obstinately reiterated, 
**I'm sorry that any one but you and me knows about 
it. 

'*But since they do, there's no reason why you shouldn't 
fipend an evening at the parsonage, is there? It seems, 
Elmer, that until you meet these friends of mine, you can't 
know me quite as you used to and as I want you to." 

''No," said Elmer firmly, "I guess I feel like the rest of 
the Vir^nsburgers — ^I don't care to be patronized by folks 
that think themselves above me." 

" WeD, of course, they are above us, Elmer, and we know 
it and they know it. But they are the only people I have 
ever known in my life who haven't tried to make me fed 
I was beneath them." 

Again Elmer winced. Liddy certainly could administer 
slaps that were "side-winders!" 

"If they're above i/cm," he suddenly said, his face flush- 
ing, as he looked straight into her eyes, "they must be 
^sorne!'" 

They are above me and they are 'some.' So won't 
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you come to see them with me? It would give us one 
extra chance to be together^ you know, Ehner/' 

"A chance I don't care for. It's only when we're alone, 
liddy, that we are really together. Even in this library, 
with people passing back and forth, and the possibility 
always hanging over us of being seen by some one that 
knows us, I can't take the pleasure in being with you 
that I'd have if we were off in the woods the way we used to 
be last summer. So," he concluded, "I won't go to the 
parsonage." 

Liddy had learned to recognize, in a certain set of Elmer's 
mouth, so like his father's, the uselessness, at times, of 
either argument or pleading. Just now she saw how futile 
it would be to urge him any further. She was, therefore,, 
silent. 

"What's more," he continued, "it wouldn't be even as. 
safe at the parsonage as it is here. Suppose some other 
people came in while I was there?" 

"Of course Mrs. Armstrong didn't mean to risk that — 
she was going to entertain us upstairs in the study. She 
had even planned to have us come on the cook's evening 
out." 

"Why is she so interested in helping us?" Elmer. asked 
suspiciously. "Is it that she and the minister hate my 
father so, they want to spite him?" 

"Oh, Elmer!" said Liddy, a note of pain in her voice 
that brought a deeper flush to his face. 

"Well, liddy, if you knew the world as well as I know 
it," he defended himself, "you wouldn't believe anybody 
was kind just for the fun of it — without some axe to grind.. 
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I don't mean that people deliberately plot to be kind in 
order to gain some end. But let the object of their kind- 
ness prove a little presuming, or unappreciative, or annoy- 
ing, and see how quickly they shake him or her off! I do 
believe, from what I see, that the only disinterested kind- 
ness in this world is a mother's. Or that of a very weak, 
foolish person. Yes, I'm a little cynical, I guess, Liddy. 
I couldn't be very easily taken in." 

"You'd better try to overcome that, Elmer — ^being 
* cynical' — ^it's bad for you." 

"You'd think," he smiled, "you were talking about the 
measles! — ^the way you say it." 

"So, then, you won't go to Mrs. Armstrong's?" 

He shook his head. "No, Liddy." 

His real reason for declining the invitation he did not 
give to Liddy at all; he was, indeed, scarcely conscious of it. 
The fact was that the bare thought of sitting under the 
critical inspection of people such as she had described — 
travelled, experienced, cultured; or, as his family had de- 
scribed — ^wealthy, would-be superior, "airy," "affected," 
entirely indifferent to and independent of the village dis- 
approval of them — ^made Elmer turn cold with shyness and 
constraint. While his four months away from home had 
given him a new self-assurance with his own people, it had 
made him much more uncertain of himself as to those 
outside his experience than he had ever been before. And 
he was far too great an egotist to voluntarily place himself 
in a position where he was not sure that he could do himself 
credit. 

"Look here, Liddy," he said with only apparent irrele- 
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vancy» '^I'm going to make something of myself in thb 
world ! I've seen enough already to know what it is to be a 
nobody! A person might as well be dead! Fm going to 
be a ^oTTiebody — you'll see! And by a somebody I mean 
I'll be at the very top." 

"Have you decided yet what profession you'll follow, 
Ehner?" 

"No, but I've got my eyes open, I can tell you! I'm 
looking well before I make up my mind.'^ 

**Have you discovered that you have any special 
talent?" 

"The professors say," he modestly repEed, "that I've 
got an all-round good brain for anything I take up. Al- 
though I'm a freshman, I'm doing sophomore Latin and 
mathematics, and by studying next summer I'll be able to 
be a junior next year." 

"Oh, Ehner, that's splendid, isn't it?" 

"Yes, my father is well pleased that I can get through a 
year sooner." 

"I should think he'd be so proud of you!" 

"It seems to make our Sally feel pretty sore, though,'* 
Elmer added ruefully, almost sorrowfully. " She feels it so 
that she, being the eldest, isn^t given any chance for an 
education. She broke down and cried at the table before 
all of us the day when I got home and was telling about 
my studies." 

"Poor Sally!" said liddy wonderingly. "You know, 
Elmer, your father won't even leave her — ^let her — attend 
Mr. Armstrong's literature classes Thursday evenings at 
the parsonage." 
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**It does seem to me,** said Elmer doubtfully, "that it 
would be a waste of time for her; for if she never marries, 
she'll spend her time helping my parents; and if she does 
many, what will she want of literature? To be sure, I 
know there's pleasure and interest in study apart from its 
use; and I, for my part, would be for letting her do it if 
she wants to. I don't think parents have a right to ham* 
per grown children like that even if they do support them ! " 
he maintained. '^It seems to me like taking a pretty mean 
advantage — ^though perhaps my views on this matter are a 
little too liberal. Do you attend the Thursday literature 
dass, liddy?" 

'^No, Elmer — ^for the reason that my attending it would 
break up the class," liddy calmly returned. 

Elmer looked at her searchingly. "Liddy," he said, 
^it's wonderful the way you can rise above this thing as if 
you were entirely outside of it! " 

**Mrs. Armstrong is teaching me to do that, Elmer." 

Elmer had an uncomfortable feeling that it would have 
been pleasanter to hear that he^ instead of Mrs. Armstrong, 
was the inspiration to such spiritual heights. 

But before he could reply they were both startled by the 
sudden appearance, just at the entrance of the alcove, of a 
man Elmer knew well — ^the principal of the Hamburg High 
School, under whom, two years before, our rising young 
man had been graduated with the highest honours. 
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WHY, Elmer, is this you once?** the teacher, a 
rather good-looking young man oi about 
thirty, cordially greeted his ex-pupil, as he 
came into the alcove and held out his hand. 

Confused and alarmed as Elmer was at this uneacpected 
and dangerous exigency, he did not miss the fact that Mr. 
Kichline, as he shook hands with him, was looking — ^not at 
him — ^but at liddy's flushed, pretty face under a jaunty 
black velvet toque. Mr. IQchline was known to have a 
weakness for pretty girls. 

** Does he know her by sight? ** Elmer fearfully wondered. 
Of course every one in Hamburg knew the Fitzenberger 
stoiy — but if Kichline had never before seen Liddy (as 
his unrecognizing though ardent gaze would seem to 
indicate) this precarious situation might even yet be 
saved. 

"Well, Elmer, how does college go then?" asked the 
teacher sociably, his eyes steadily on Liddy. 

Mr. IQchline's four years' training at the Kutztown 
Normal School and his five years' teaching in Pennsylvania 
Dutch villages had not eliminated, but emphasized, his pro- 
vincial accent and speech. 

"It goes fine," replied Elmer, trying, quite ineffectually* 
to conceal his perturbation. 
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** You're looking grand/* said Mr. Kichline, not looking 
at him» but at Liddy. 

"Yes, Tm fine and dandy. How are you?'* 

" I'm nothing extra. I'm not anything so welL Board- 
ing at the Hamburg Aotel don't agree with me wery good. 
I'm thinking I'll have to get married! " he added jocularly » 
his ga2se inviting liddy's appreciation of the joke. 

"So you're in Allentown to-day," said Elmer, hardly 
knowing in his apprehension what he was saying. 

" Yes, I come by the car over; the Aotel carriage is broken 
down with boarders, they used it so hard." 

"If you have to catch the four o'clock car,'* Elmer 
warned him, "you'll have to hurry." 

"No, 111 take the five o'clock one, for if I hurry it gets me 
all around. I'll go out on the same car with you and your 
lady fiiend if she goes out along, too — does she?" 

**No — ^it looks a little for rain, don't it? " Elmer said hur- 
riedly, his face growing redder every minute as he realized 
BCr. Kichline's determination to be introduced to Liddy. 

'^But it reads in the paper that the weather won't be 
inclement," returned Mr. IQchline. " Won't you make me 
acquainted with your lady friend, Elmer — or," he added 
facetiously, "do you have afraid I'll cut you out?" 

Elmer, his hand thus forced, turned curtly to perform the 
ceremony of introduction. " I make you acquainted with 
Miss — ^Berger." And to Liddy, "I make you acquainted 
with Mr. Kichline." 

'^Pleased to make your acquaintance. Miss — ^Berger," 
Mr. Kichline responded eagerly, while Liddy, very pale, did 
not speak as die let him take her hand. 
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"Are you a towner. Miss Berger?*' 

"No/* 

" You have the appearance of being one — ^though I didn't 
ever hear that Ehner was acquainted any in town. If you 
Uve handy to Hamburg, I'd be pleased to call to see you 
Saturdays, if I dare." 

"By the way," Elmer broke in, "I mind one day last 
summer when I saw you, Mr. Kichline, you spoke about 
your views on the women voting. How did the election 
suit you?" 

" It suited me all right. I'm wery much opposed agwist 
leaving the women wote." 

"Why?" asked Liddy— and Elmer, who could not meet 
her eye, was surprised at the unfaltering tone of her voice. 

"She certainly is game!" he thought remorsefully and 
not without shame. 

" Well, you see," said Mr. Kichline, " I read in the papers 
once how some kdies in E[ansas were arrested for selling 
their wotes. NBw I would not wish that our ladies in 
Pennsylwania be laid open to criminal charges! That 
would be fierce!" 

But liddy's little gurgle of amusement, showing her 
dazzling teeth against red lips, was too much for Mr. 
Elchline's earnest convictions. " If you ast me to wote for 
Suffrage though," he instantly declared, "I'd do it whai' 
ever my opinions on it! Dare I call on you Saturdays?" 

"It's a wonder, Mr. Kichline," Elmer again interposed, 
" you'd stick so long to the Hamburg school. It's a wonder 
you wouldn't try to better yourself." 

"Elmer!" said Mr. IQchline gravely, "don't you mind 
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what your class motto was when you grad-yated? — ^wove 
in a floral design, over the stage? 



tt 



BUILD FOR CHARACTER, NOT FOR FAME 



That's my motto m life, Elmer, and I am satisfied to stay 
where I am so long as it seems good for my moral character 
and so long as I am useful. I hope that you, too, Elmer, 
have made your class motto your life motto — ^BUILD 
FOR CHARACTER, NOT FOR FAME. I always try 
to make our High School Commencements," he added 
earnestly, ^'an occasion for sowing seeds of thoughts,^* 

"Well,** retorted Elmer, "I'm building for success — 
which includes character, of course. It includes fame some- 
times and sometimes it don't. I've not got anything 
against fame." 

"Character," said Mr. Eachline ponderously, "is the im- 
portant thing. If I take notice to a weakness in the 
character of one of my pupils, I always try to build up and 
strengthen that weakness. Does your lady friend Uve 
handy to Hamburg, Elmer?" 

"No, sir. What do you think of the war, Mr. Kich- 
line?" 

"Well, Elmer, I don't read about it. I don't like it. I 
wisht it would quit." 

"Huh!" grunted Ehner. "It's history, isn't it? You 
teach history." 

"Yes, but I don't like this war, so I don't read about it. 
Would you mind giving me your address. Miss Berger?" 

**She's a stranger here," said Elmer. "How's old Brun- 
ner, your assistant?" 
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'^Och, he handed in his rerignation last spring a'ready. 
He has dropsy so bad, he has no pants he can wear anj 
more.** 

"Thatsso?** 

''Yes, indeed. When do you go back to college, El- 
mer?** 

"In two weeks.** 

**You missed a lively time in Wirspbisburg this fall — 
ain*t? — ^with their new preacher working everything up! 
There is still wery much fight over him, ain*t? — over his 
Neighbourhood Association and over him and her taking 
up with the Fitzenbergers and all.** 

Elmer*s face turned as white as liddy's. ''I hate gos- 
sip,** he coldly retorted. " Leave the minister and his wife 
manage their own affairs as they please — and make what 
friends they please!** 

"Yes, well, but a minister oughtn*t to fly so in the face of 
what his congregation thinks as to associate with folks 
like the Fitzenbergers! That's going too far!** 

"Ha, by the way,** Elmer, turning to Liddy, abruptly 
terminated this agonizing conversation, "we'll have to 
start right away to catch your Philadelphia train. Come! 
Good-bye, Mr. Kichline.** 

And before the teacher could recover from his astonish- 
ment, Elmer had drawn Liddy out from the alcove and was 
publicly escorting her the length of the library, jumping, he 
knew, from frying pan into fire in thus being seen with her 
openly by many people — even though they were fifteen 
miles from Virginsburg. 

She, however, hurried ahead of him so swiftly that he al- 
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most had to run to keep up with her. To his credit, be it 
said, that his predominant feeling at this moment was dis- 
tress for her rather than apprehension for himself, though 
the latter sentiment was not weak. 

"liddy!" 

He caught up with her and stopped her as she fairly 
rushed into the vestibule. "Oh, Liddy, dear!" He 
seized her hands, drew her close, and held her to his heart. 
**I wish I could carry you oflF to the other end of the world! 
It's so awful to stand by and see you insulted and hurt!" 

But she forced herself away from his clasp and turned to 
the outer door. 

"No, liddy!" He sprang after her. "Listen to me!" 
he begged, drawing her back into the vestibule, for it was 
safer there than in the street — and even in a moment so 
tense as this Elmer did not forget to be prudent. **DonH 
go away cross at me, Liddy!" 

She leaned against the door limply, indifferently. 

**Don*t you see, Liddy," he argued, holding her arm to 
prevent her escaping him, "that I wouldn't be helping you, 
only ruining your chances and mine for happiness in the 
end, if I came out openly now and tried to protect you from 
these fools?" 

"Yes, of course I see it, Elmer. Let me go, please," she 
wearily. "It's getting late — ^I must get the next car." 
Meet me on Cemetery Hill at nine to-morrow night! 
Promise!" he passionately demanded. 

"I go to Mr. Armstrong for my lessons to-morrow night. 
Please let go my arm, Elmer." 

" You are so white, Liddy ! Tell me that you don't lay it 
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up against me that I have to act toward you so cowardly! 

I hate it worse than you do! If you knew how I long for 

the day when I will be free to claim you " 

''You are talking nonsense, Elmer. Let me go!" 

"When will we meet again— €md where?" 

"Never again. We'll write to each other. That's all we 

can do." 

Not I must see you! Put off your lessons at the par- 
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sonage 

"I can't do that." 

MTin i.a>» 



Why not? 

"My lessons are too important to me." 

"For my sake, won't you put them off this once?" 

She slowly shook her head. 

He looked at her dubiously; in view of what had just 
occurred, he had not the pluck to press his request. 

"Then will you meet me on Wednesday night on Cemei 
teiyHiU?" 

"I don't know — ^I'd rather not." 

"I'll be there. You come to me, liddy!" he said in a 
tone of conmiand that was yet ardent and pleading. "I 
don't see how I can stand waiting until Wednesday night 
to see you again!" 

" It's a long, cold walk, Elmer, to Cemetery Hilland you'd 
be angry if you went so far and I. wasn't there. Don't go. 
Give it up. Let us not try to meet, but just write to each 
other." 

"I'll be there — and so will you! You must be there. 
Wear your heaviest clothing. I'll build a bonfire, Liddy ! " 
he exclaimed, his face tense with the conflicting emotions of 
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his mind, "I want you every hour, every minute — ^I want 
you always! I want to hear your voice and see you 
smile and hear you laugh and feel the touch of your 
hand " 

But she broke away from him and fled. His devotion to 
her, so real and strong, yet so selfish and calculating, left her 
bewildered, sore, battered. She did not know how to cope 
with it. She only knew that to be the constant source of 
mortification and dread to one she loved was a r6le she 
could not endure. 

It seemed to her, during her long, tedious trolley ride 
home that day, that never before had she so keenly realized 
the tragedy of her ostracbm. What a wonderful thing love 
would be — such love as she now saw Elmer felt for her — ^if 
not handicapped by this shame and fear he seemed always 
to feel about their friendship! What deep and glorious 
happiness could be theirs if they could love freely and 
openly — ^and she, innocent of offence to any living being, 
was to go through life without love! Even Mrs. Arm- 
strong thought a man would have to be reckless to marry 
her! And though Mr. Armstrong's answer to his wife's 
probing as to whether any man's love would be equal to the 
endurance of Liddy's tragedy had been an unqualified 
scorn of a love which couldnH rise above it, yet Mrs. Arm- 
strong had added the disquieting observation that her hus- 
band was the one man she knew who yearned to suffer 
martyrdom for his ideals. 

'^I have no wish to have any one suffer martyrdom for 
me!" thought liddy, grief and despair in her soul as she sat 
alone in the car, gazing out into the gathering darkness of 
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the short winter day. "I must make up my mmd that 
love is not for me!" 

She recalled Mrs. Armstrong's warning — ^the truth of 
which she was beginning to realize as she thought of the 
look on £lmer*s face while his eyes had rested on her to-day 
— ^that it was dangerous for a man and a woman to love if 
they could not marry. 

''I must break away from Elmer! It's a bad thing for 
him that I ever came into his life! I don't believe we 
ought even to write to each other. I must give him up ! I 
must give him up if it breaks my heart and his !" 

She knew well that were her position and Elmer's re- 
versed and he living under a cloud of shame» it would be 
her glory to sacrifice herself for him. 

**I am like Mr. Armstrong — ^I'd enjoy being a martyr for 
an ideal!" 

But Elmer» she knew, was of a different calibre. 

*'It is the only thing in which I feel I don't understand 
Elmer. I can't think how it must be to love any one and 
feel afraid and ashamed of it! To love any one and yet 
not protect them from hurt and wrong! No, that is some- 
thing I can't imagine!" 

She dropped her face into her hands and tried to see the 
long empty years before her without Elmer — ^without the 
dear companionship that had come to be her whole life. 
Was she strong enough (for Elmer's own good and a little, 
also, for her own pride and self-respect) to give it all up? 

The end of her journey found the question still lij^ngmg 
fire — ^her heart refused to answer it. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

ELMESB was not surprised when» at dinner two days 
later, his father opened up a conversation with 
him; for he had been expecting it. 

*' Are you going to Allentown over, this after,* to study 
yoiu* coU^e branches?" 

"Yes, sir/* 

He had told his father, on the day of his return from 
Collegeville, that he would be obliged to work three after- 
noons a week in the Allentown public library and Mr. 
Wagenhorst had consented to supply the necessary twenty- 
five cents car fare. So, although Elmer's object in this 
scheme was now frustrated, since he and Liddy would not 
dare to meet there again, he would, nevertheless, have to 
keep up the study pretence and take his trip to the city. 
The studying was not, however, wholly pretence, for his 
Pennsylvania German conscience, not permitting him to 
lie when it could be avoided, he had, on his first visit to the 
library, put in the time, while waiting in the alcove for 
Liddy to join him, in reading a few chapters of John Stuart 
Mill's "On the Subjection of Women." 

"When I spare you from home," said Mr. Wagenhorst, 
''and pay your car fare yet, you don't have dare to waste 
your time. Al Franz tole me how last night he was at 
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Hamburg up and seen iQchline; and Eachline should have 
sayed he seen you in the Allentown li'bry in company of a 
Phil-delphy lady that you took to the train then/* 

"No," said Elmer composedly. "I only took her to the 
door of the Ubrary." 

" So? And how did you ever meet up with a Phil-delphy 
lady?" 

"Several of our college co-eds are from Philadelphia." 

"* Co-eds?' What's that again?" 

"Women college students." 

"Huh!" grunted Mr. Wagenhorst with a side glance at 
Sally's sullen face across the table. "What is this here 
co-ed doin' in Allentown? " 

"She didn't say." 

"Is she mebby wisitin' in there so's she can chase afta 
you F " his father persisted. 

"She didn't tell me so." 

A roar of laughter from the younger boys (and even Mrs. 
Wagenhorst and Sally smiling a Uttle and Mr. Wagenhorst 
grinning reluctantly) greeted this jaunty rejoinder, the 
Wagenhorst sense of humour being primitive. 

" Well» did the lady go back to Phil-delphy, or is she still 
hangin' round Allentown fur to meet up with you in the 
U'bry now and agin?" demanded Mr. Wagenhorst. 

"/ don't know where she went when she left the library," 
Elmer truthfully answered. "It wasn't any of my busi- 
ness. I didn't go in there to the hbrary to meet a lady 
from Philadelphia." 

"You'd better not be gettin' time and money off of me 
fur no sich purpose!" said his father. "What," he added, 
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with a cunning that was perfectly obvious to the keener 
intelligence of his son» *^was the lady's name?'' 

^'Miss Berger," answered Elmer, surmising at once that 
his father had heard the pseudonym by which poor little 
liddy had been ** made acquainted " with Kichline and was 
trying to trip up his son in a he. Elmer's familiarity with 
his father's clumsy methods of family government made 
it easy to circumvent them. 

^"'Berger?' Huh! It sounds too much like Fitzenr 
herger to please me /" retorted Mr. Wagenhorst. 

Elmer laughed. ^' Sally," he said, turning to his sister 
at his side, "another cup of coflFee." 

Sally rose to wait upon her brother, as was her wont. 

"Pop," Elmer spoke with ease to his father (he had 
learned to be ashamed of the epithet "Pop," but had not 
the courage to brave the astonishment and amusement of 
the family by addressing the head of thehouseas *Tather") 
"the more I see of co-education, the less I favour it." 

"But what b it, then? — ^this here *co-education?*" 

"Males and females educated together on an equality. 
It's all right up to high school conmiencement. After that 
the education of the two sexes ought to be on different 
lines," said Elmer dogmatically. 

"Well, I guess anyhow!" Mr. Wagenhorst heartily 
agreed, thrown off the track of his son's amours, as Elmer 
intended he should be. 

But our young man knew from bitter experience that 
when once his father "smelled a rat" he would not rest in 
peace until he had run the rat to its hole — ^had found con- 
vincing proof either to rout or confirm his dark suspidons. 
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*^He*ll find some way of spying on me in there at the 
library!" Ehner thought. *^And won't he get fooled this 
time!*' 

Ehner would never forget the several occasions in his 
boyhood when he had been hounded down to the uncover- 
ing of what he had thought his very well-concealed tracks — 
and the dreadfully severe retribution that had followed. 

*'I wonder Mom could stand it when Pop would thrash 
us boys the way he did ! " he marvelled. He himself foimd 
it unendurable to look on and see his little brother Johnny 
severely pimished and he always shielded him when he 
could do so with safety to himself. 

^^My children shall not grow up in such fear and re- 
serve ! " he resolved. " It's hell ! '* 

That afternoon as he sat reading in the AUentown li- 
brary — ^not in an alcove, but conspicuously in the main 
room — ^he kept his eye "peeled** to see whom his father 
would have spying on him. No one> however, as far as he 
could see, turned up; and it was not until he had boarded a 
car to go home that he saw, a moment afterward, his father 
himself come into the car. 

Elmer promptly drew off his kid gloves and thrust them 
into his pocket. 

"Pop's methods are certainly thorough!*' he reflected, 
despair in his heart as he thought of Liddy whom he would 
see that night on Cemetery Hill — ^for he would not enter- 
tain a doubt of her coming to him there. 

Elmer knew that if he had not been on the lookout for 
his father this afternoon, he never would have seen him, so 
stealthily had the old man come into the car behind some 
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other passengers and at such a cautious distance from his 
son did he seat himself. 

"He doesn't want me to know just yet that he is watch- 
ing me — ^that means he'll track me up again on Friday. 
He'll likely send Sally to town on an errand and give her 
money for a movie if she'll promise to report what she sees. 
She'll go to the movie — ^but she wouldn't blow on me if 
she did see me with a girl!" 

But on second thoughts he was not so sure that if Sally 
should ever see him with Liddy Fiizenbergery she covld 
keep quiet. 

"She'd think that was the limit! She'd be so ashamed, 
she'd want to have it stopped even if she did have to get 
Popon the job!" 

Ever since his parting from Liddy on Monday afternoon, 
Elmer had known, with mingled ecstai^ and misery, that 
he loved her — Gloved her with his soul, his mind, his body. 
She possessed him utterly. 

"The question is," he told himself, revolving the matter 
ceaselessly in his mind, "do I love my ambitions more? 
Could I marry her? Surely not unless I could take her far 
from here where she's known ! And that's what I will do— 
for I can't live without her! I want her! I love her! 
Gosh, but I love her!" 

At supper that night, his father, stupidly unsuspicious 
of Elmer's knowledge of his afternoon's espionage, rallied 
him again on the subject of the girl from "Phil-delphy." 

"Well, did you see your * Co-ed,* or whatever, this 
after?" 

"No, sir." 
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"Do you think, then, she's went back to Phil-delphy?'* 

"I haven't received any cablegram from her to that 
eflfect." 

The family shouted with unaccustomed laughter. It 
was as good as " a comic movie " to hear Elmer " answer up 
to Pop so funny!" 

"Whait now, did you tell me her name was?" his father 
continued to try to trip him up. 

" Berger. Don't you know you said it was too much like 
Fitzenberger for your taste?" 

This bold rebuttal would, Elmer knew, effectually kill 
any suspicion his father possibly had as to the identity of 
"Miss Berger." 

"Kichline tole Al Franz she was a stylish towner all 
right!" continued Mr. Wagenhorst. "Them towners 
knows so good how to rope a fellah in, you better watch out. 
Anyhow, I don't want fur you to go nmnin' with a girl 
till you're settled all right and eamin' your own livin'." 

"Aw, Pop, there isn't a girl in all Philadelphia that I'd 
lift my eyes from a book to look at!" 

" I'm glad to hear it. Time enough fur girls when you're 
through college and settled. And I'd warn you anyhow 
against a town girl. Better make up to some e-conomical, 
hard-working country girl and not to an extravagant, good- 
for-nothing city high-flyer that spends a man's money and 
don't earn her wittles — ^like Reverend Armstrong's married 
to! Mebby he wouldn't be so bad neither if it wasn't fur 
the wife he's got to discoiu*age him so! To be sure a man's 
a awful weak fool to leave a woman spend his money and 
live in idleness. I'd make her behave herself if I had to 
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trounce her! Use your judgment when you pick out a 
wife and then you'll have the peaceful life / had a 'ready 
with Mom. I never had to speak her a cross word hardly." 

Elmer stole a surreptitious glance to his mother's placid 
face — and fell to wondering, as he had often done, what her 
real self, her real life, were, beneath that inarticulate mask 
she wore. 

^'Pop cares for her more than for anything on this earth 
— but I can't see that he ever sacrificed anything for her." 

As for his mother's feeling toward his father, it was a 
mystery to him. 

** She never shows a sign of affection for him. But if she 
doesn't love him, why does she give her whole life to hu- 
mouring and coddling him? How can a woman give he^ 
self so entirely to a man as Mom does if she doesn't love 
him? Is it just a woman's nature to do that way? " 

But Elmer was destined to learn, one day, that it wasn't 
the twentieth century woman's nature to "do that way." 

He felt the more secure in risking his meeting with Lidd; 
that night because of his father's evidently allayed sus- 
picions as to the public library contretemps. 

His impatience to start for their trysting place made the 
long hours of w^ting until nine o'clock drag insufferably. 
As the time drew near, he began to have agonies of doubt 
kst Liddy should fail him and not come. 

*'I couldn't stand it! I'd go to her house!** he declared 
to himself when at last he was trudging through the country 
road toward the woods. 

But he knew in his heart that whatever his suffering and 
longing, he would not risk going to Liddy's house. 
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It was just nine o'clock when he reached their rendez- 
vous, liddy had not yet arrived. He gathered sticks and 
dead leaves and built a iSre to light her up the dark hill and 
to warm her when she got there. 

Half-past nine came and no sound of approaching foot- 
steps had yet reached his ear» strained to catch the faintest 
distant stir on the path up the hill. Pacing back and forth, 
quivering with eagerness and suspense, Elmer waited, his 
hope growing fainter, his yearning more insistent every 
moment. Was something keeping her? Or had she really 
meant what she had said about their giving each other up? 
Did she feel less than he did the impossibility of that? He 
could understand, of course, that her pride was wounded by 
his refusing before Elchline to acknowledge his friendship 
with her — such a thing certainly did make friendship 
difficult. But wasn't it harder for him? Didn't she have 
less to overlook in him than he had in her? 

*^It does seem to me it's the least she can do — ^to help me 
shield myself from Pop's anger!" 

He contemplated the prospect of returning at the end of 
two weeks to college without having again seen liddy — 
and he knew that he could not endure it. 

''I told her so positively that I'd be here and that she 
should meet me — ^it's a wonder she'd go against what I 
asked her — sweet as I've always thought her disposition!" 
he marvelled as he became more and more sure that she 
would not turn up to-night. *^How would that go in mar- 
riage — ^her acting that independent of what I want ! If in- 
deed we ever do marry!" 

He was so used to the tame and tasteless acquiescence of 
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his mother to the will of his father that any other relation 
in marriage seemed to him anarchistic. 

When at last at half-past ten he had to ^ve up all hope of 
her coming he wondered, as he sadly extinguished the fire, 
how he would manage to conmiunicate with her to insist on 
her meeting him. 

He had just turned to start down the hill for home, re- 
volving this difficult problem, when by the light of the 
dying embers of his bonfire he spied something which, 
diuing all his long vigil here, had escaped him. A white 
paper tacked to a tree, on the side away from his fire, 
fluttered in a Uttle breeze which had risen. Elmer sprang 
upon it, seized it, and, by the light of his electric lamp, read 
it greedily. 

He noticed at once that Liddy had taken the precaution 
(in the possible, though unlikely, circumstance of the note's 
being found by another than himself) to omit names. 

"Dear, I can't meet you here to-night or anywhere ever 
again. Of course it does seem a dreadful waste to give up a 
thing so precious to you and me as this friendship we have 
had — ^for reasons which can never (so it seems to me) 
measure up to the value of what we lose — ^to give up a real 
thing for a shadow. But I know a man must make his way 
in the world and he can't do it when weighted down with 
fear and shame — and no woman with a spark of spirit 
would be willing to be the cause of such fear and shame to 
her friend — or her mate. 

"Mrs. Armstrong has told me how dangerous it is for 
two people who cannot marry to love each other. She 
says it's especially dangerous for a man. So now that I 
know that we do love each other, yet can't marry, I am sure 
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we ought to part and try to forget each other. You will 
succeed in forgetting me, I am sure. Mrs. Armstrong says 
men love harder at first than women do, but they always 
get over it. She says men are natural bigamists. For 
your own peace and happiness and successy dear friend, I 
hope you will get over it — ^I mean I'm trying to hope so. 

"I know that in all the novels I've ever read, a girl 
doesn't ever tell a man she loves him and that she knows he 
loves her before he first speaks of it. But I don't see why. 
I am not ashamed of it that I love you. I toovld be 
ashamed to let you spoil your life on account of me. That 
would be a burden that I feel I could not carry through life. 
So, dear, good-bye." 

Elmer held the letter to his lips, crushed it to his throb- 
bing heart — ^her hands had touched it! These dear words 
had come from her fair soul! Give her up? Be ashamed 
of loving a girl like this — ^whose beauty of spirit rivalled her 
body's loveliness! 

The moment was an exalted one to Elmer. He lifted his 
eyes to the tops of the tall trees that raised their heads to 
the stars all about him — and there, under the clear heavens, 
he registered a vow — ^that he would never, never give up 
this only real, this only blessed thing which life had ever 
brought him — ^Liddy's love. 
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IT WAS on the very morning after Liddy had confided 
to Mrs. Armstrong that Elmer refused to meet her at 
the parsonage, and that she had decided their relation 
was so precarious for him that it must not be allo¥red to 
continue; and Mrs. Armstrong, in spite of the girl's white, 
suffering face, had, in view of all the drcumstances, com- 
mended her resolution to " break it off " — ^it was on the very 
next morning after this strenuous conversation between the 
two young women that Elmer mailed a confidential note to 
the minister's wife asking her to arrange for Liddy and him- 
self a private, secret meeting at her home for that same 
evening. If it would not be convenient for her that night, 
or if she failed to persuade Liddy to come, he preferred that 
she would not write to him, as letters were unsafe. He 
would just take his chances and come to the parsonage at 
nine o'clock — ^to the kitchen door. 

'"I am certainly impressed with the young man's 
caution /" Mrs. Armstrong remarked to her husband when 
they had together read Elmer's letter. 

** Be fair to him; I am impressed, rather, with his love for 
the girl, so great that he guards against every risk of its 
being discovered and frustrated; for once his father dis- 
covered it — ^tableau! Father and son aggressively facing 
Mch other — *One of us has got to die!*" 
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" You are very charitable to him, I think. Well, I'll 
send for Liddy and persuade her that, after all, she'd better 
see him. I can't resist his appeal — ^he's mad about her! 
And this is at least a safe place for them to meet — ^it was 
dreadfully wrong, their meeting alone in the woods late at 
night, the way they've so often done!" 

"Yes, that was wrong — ^a mere child like Liddy!'* 

"Have you seen Elmer Wagenhorst since he came home, 
Billy?" 

"At the post-office, yes. He's a splendid-looking fellow; 
has a strong, intellectual face. Crude and countrified 
looking, of course." 

"Of course." 

"But he looks as if he'd get somewhere in life!'* 

"Do you think, Billy, that I aughi to get liddy here to- 
night?" 

"At least let her see his note. It's for her, not you, my 
dear, to decide whether she'll come." 

And so it came to pass that Liddy and Elmer met that 
night alone in the minister's study. 

" I am such a weak creature ! " liddy ruefully declared as 
they sat together on the couch that stood at right angles to 
the open fire. "I struggled so with myself before I got up 
the resolution to write you that note, Elmer — and now it 
will all have to be gone through with again — ^for, Elmer, 
can't you see that we must drop all this?" 

"iVo, liddy! I love you too much to give you up! I 
would give my life for you " 

"Not your littlefingerwouldyougiveforme, Elmer dear !" 
Iiddysaid,slowlyshakingherhead. "Not your Uttle finger!" 
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**Why do you say that? What have I ever done to 
make you think that?" 

** I feel it rather than think it. Because you are you." 

** Listen to me, Liddy. I love you. No other woman 
could ever be anything to me alter you. With all the 
strength that is in me I mean to work for a place in life 
where I can be free to take you to my side in defiance of 
everybody and everything that would come between us. 
My love will spur on my ambition. I ask you now, this 
nighty to become engaged to me secretly — ^that we may be 
promised lovers from now on until I am free to marry 
you." 

Liddy, knowing him as she did, recognized with fatal 
deamess his own sense of his great condescension and mag- 
nanimity in offering to marry her. 

''Elmer," she said earnestly, ''let us just imagine our- 
selves married and Uving far away where no one knew any- 
thing about me. You would live in daily and hourly dread 
of some one's turning up who knew my history! You 
would be conscious always of how you had sacrificed your 
peace of mind for me and you would hold me your debtor 
for it. I could not endure it!" 

"You are cruel, Liddy — and unjust! I love you. I re- 
spect you. Have I ever by a word or look shown you any 
disrespect? When we have been alone at night in the 
depths of the woods, have I ever forgotten myself with 
you?" he demanded, not seeing how she winced and 
stiffened. " Do you think many fellahs would have treated 
you with the respect I've shown you? It was because I 
loved your soul, Liddy — your noble spirit — ^that I could 
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never insult you! And now I oflfer you marriage. 'Vfhat 
more can I do to show you that I respect you — ^and that my 
love is true and right?" 

Elmer, speaking '*no language but his own/' his stand- 
ards in morals, manners, and taste being those of his native 
village, could not comprehend why Liddy, with her stan* 
dards culled from Uterature, should manifest no admiration 
of these honourable and praiseworthy sentiments so sin- 
cerely expressed by him. 

" K we broke it all oflf, Liddy," he continued, " I might as 
well not go back to college — ^for I couldn't study. I know I 
couldn't. I'd be sick! I might as well throw up every- 
thing I've been striving for ! You talk of ruining my life — 
thai* 8 how you'd ruin it! But with your love — and the 
hope of marrying you before me, there's nothing I could 
not accomplish ! You claim to love me — ^will you help me 
then — or shall I tell my father I'm giving up college and 
staying home to work on the farm?" 

** You won't do that, Ehner ? " 

But as she looked upon his white, drawn face, his colour- 
less lips, the haggard eyes that had not slept for two 
nights — she wavered. 

"Do you love me so much, Elmer?" she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

"You've got me possessed^ Liddy! I didn't know until 
we met again the other day in the library what I did feel 
for you — ^though I knew how awfully I missed you when I 
was away." 

"What is it about me that makes you care so much?" 
she still wondered as she took in the havoc wrought upon 
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his strong young countenance by the past days ot doubt 
and dread. 

'* You're beautiful! I don't mean your face — but you I 
I've seen prettier girb, but they might have been made of 
tissue paper! Your beauty will never pass away, even 
when you're old and wrinkled, because it isn't just physical 
It's your expression, it's what you are. Or so it seems to 
mey anyhow." 

** If you think so well of me, Elmer, then you surely can't 
think, can you," she asked wistfully, **that the sin of my 
father, whatever it was, can weigh so heavily against me? 
Mrs. Armstrong once admitted to me that a man would 
have to be 'reckless' to marry me!" 

'"Has she told you, Liddy, what you once asked me to 
tell you — ^the story of your father?" 

"No." 

"Did you ask her to?" 

"Yes." 

"And she wouldn't?" 

"She said some time she would. But if you would tell 
me now, Elmer, and we could face it toge^iier — ^it might 
help me to decide whether I ought to get engaged to 
you." 

For answer Elmer drew her into his arms and held her, 
while he passionately kissed her lips» her hair. "I'll be 
damned if I ever tell you that yam! I couldn't soil your 
mind with that horrible story, Liddy! You don't need to 
know it. I never think of it. I think only of you — of how 
lovely and good you are ! My feeling for you seems some- 
times to be almost like a religious feeling — and I wouldn't 
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lave anything bad and horrible come into our pure 
thoughts of each other!" 

''Oh, Ehner!" liddy breathed against his breast. 

"Do I love you enough, liddy dear? Will you be en- 
gaged to me?" 

''I can't give you up, Elmer! I believe I'm weak and 
WTon^ but it is too sweet to be loved so by you! And I 
can't give you up!" 

And when later the minister and his wife joined them in 
the study, bringing in a little luncheon tray, Elmer was 
able proudly to offer himself for congratulations — his 
happiness making him forget to be shy and awkward before 
these people of another world, and lending to him a grace 
and charm that made them realize how wonderful he must 
seem to a simple girl like Liddy. 

"That youth will go far," Mr. Armstrong prophesied to 
his wife when that night they were alone. 

"I believe you! A little more college veneer and he 
could marry any one!" 

"And yet," said Mr. Armstrong dubiously, "however 
far these Pennsylvania Dutch may go, they never seem to 
outgrow their inherent and deeply ingrained peasant atti- 
tude toward women. And there's something so rare and 
One in liddy — ^I'd rather not see her marry one of this race ! 
[ fear for her in such a marriage — she'll be bruised!" 

"Also," added Mrs. Armstrong, "Elmer is going to 
nind tremendously, all his life, liddy's unfortunate his- 
tory." 

"Yes," Mr. Armstrong agreed, shaking his head* "he's 
>i]ilt that way." 
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CHAPTER I 

YOU wouldn't have needed to dress for me — ^I'm a 
very plain person!" said Gail Appleton» the son 
of the college president, noticing, as he walked 
with his friend, Elmer Wagenhorst, through the elm- 
bordered streets of the old college town, that Elmer wore, 
under his light coat, a dress suit. 

Young Appleton was taking Wagenhorst home with him 
to dine. He had stopped for him at the college dormitory 
where Elmer now Eved; for it was nearly two years ago 
that Elmer had got beyond earning his board in Professor 
Crawford's family as chauffeur. 

"If you weren't what you call *a very plain person,"* 
returned Elmer, "you wouldn't have time to be all the 
other wonderful things you are. How you manage to keep 
out of the social jig here, I don't understand, for even I 
find it a job — ^and I'm not the president's son I Nor am I» 
like you, secretary of a New York publishing house where 
one may meet beautiful and fascinating young dramatbts, 
poetesses, novelbts, such as this age of ours produces and 
whom you're always, to my envy, gassing about. When, 
I say, even / find it a job to elude society " 

"Of course you'd find it a job," agreed Appleton, casting 
an appraising eye over the comely person of his friend — 
the man's splendid physique, his keenly intelligent counte- 
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nance, his fine, dear-cut features, his well-fitting, modish 
clothes. **(X course. But it really would not hurt you 
to whirl a little in the social jig — ^you grind too much. 
A naturally frivolous character like me isn't harmed by 
staying out of it. But a high-brow, scholarly person that 
for two or three years has kept his professors jumping to 
keep ahead of him, needs to cultivate shallowness and light- 
mindedness. Why, it's a wonder I've even got you out to 
dine with me to-night! Intimate as we've grown the last 
six months, Wagenhorst, you've never yet been up at the 
house except at the formal receptions." 

"Remember I earn my way." 

" I know. But other fellows who do that still manage to 
find an hour once or twice in a term to smile and be happy. 
You'll grow dull. Your indifference to girls is notorious. 
That's why they pursue you — ^not for your own sweet 
self; only because you scorn them. Why don't you like 
them?" 

"My taste in girls was formed young — on a rather li^ 
plane." 

"Ah!" said Gail, interested. "Really? I'd never have 
suspected you of carrying a secret romance about you! 
You've kept very mum about it. When you and I, in the 
still watches of the night, have settled all the stiffest prob- 
lems of life and death, you've never once mentioned that 
you'd ever had a girl!" 

Wagenhorst not replying, Appleton glanced at him and 
wondered to see the look of constraint in his sensitive 
countenance. " Gee ! " he thought, " maybe she died ! " 

He had often wondered at Wagenhorst's unoommunica- 
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veness as to his personal relations and affairs. Close and 
>iifidential as he and his friend had grown of late, Wagen- 
orst never mentioned his home or his people; and Apple- 
3n'8 tentative questions had elicited no information. 

'* You're not so awfully fond of girls yourself, it strikes 
Ae»'' said Wagenhorst. **I guess we're not so different^ 
fter all, in that matter. You couldn't care for a girl that 
lidn't appeal to the higher side of you, Appleton — which 
I the real side of you, you know.'' 

**If you think so, thanks. I used to be infatuated once 
Q so often. As fast as one was off, another was on. But 
oy various recoveries and disiUusionments have given me, 
oo, a high standard. I'm sure I'm now impregnable to 
he greatest charmer ever, whom I didn't find temperamen- 
ally companionable — something to remain and build upon 
fter one's infatuation dies — as die it must. In short, it's a 
laU I seek. I won't marry until I find one. And don't 
ancy it's easy! I've been on the lookout a weary while, 
Vagenhorst — and am only now beginning to have a 
jBnmier of hope that Lam at last on the track of her I** 

There was a vibrant note in the young man's voice that 
fou^t Elmer's swift, keen glance upon him and he was 
tartled to see how Appleton's countenance was illumined, 
is eyes burning. 

** Where did you meet her?" he quickly asked. 

"Haven't met her — ^yet. Haven't even seen her." 

"A maiden of your dreams? " 

"A flesh and blood woman who may, for all I know, be a 

unch-back or seventy-five years old. She's the author of 

novel that came to our office six weeks ago and which 
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only last week reached my hands. Whatever her outward 
casement, she's my soul's mate!" 

''Bigamist! You used to say Jane Eyre was — or her 
author, Charlotte Bronte. Can a 'soul' have more than 
one?" 

"One's all I care to manage. I tell you, Elmer, when I 
do find the marriageable girl who is my mate — ^'neither the 
angels in the heavens above nor the demons down under 
the sea' can keep me from her; for I've learned, even at 
my tender age, that the only two things of real worth in 
this life of ours are art and love — and for me, love must 
include comradeship. It rarely does, you know." 

"I know." 

"You do know?" 

"I do." 

"Tell me about her." 

Appleton noticed his companion's scarcely perceptible 
wincing. It greatly puzzled him. He never had quite 
understood Wagenhorst. 

The fact was that Elmer had not seen Liddy mnoe that 
night, nearly two years ago, when they had plighted their 
troth in Mr. Armstrong's study. He had not gone home 
the summer following, but had spent the vacati<m in a 
palace on the Hudson tutoring the son of a millionaire and 
living in a luxury that had seemed to him princely. He 
had come forth from that summer's wonderful Arabian 
Night's experience transformed within and without. 

The following Christmas vacation he had remained at 
the college tutoring backward "preps" and working ni^t 
and day on his own studies — ^with the result that at the end 
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of his second year at college he was promoted to the senior 
class. It was a rather unprecedented college career and 
Elmer nearly paid the penalty in a nervous breakdown, 
which might have put a summary ending to his comet-like 
progress. But his admiring professors, interested and 
sympathetic, came to his rescue and helped him in every 
way, financially and spiritually, to rally and get on his feet 
again, and he was now taking things a bit more slowly and 
rationally. 

His relation with Liddy, after this long separation of 
nearly two years, was unaltered. They were still "en- 
gaged." They wrote to each other constantly — ^though of 
late not quite so frequently. But while Elmer was not 
conscious of any change in himself as to his need of Liddy,. 
and while her letters to him manifested no abatement of 
her ardent devotion to and faith in him, yet his experiences 
of the last two years had so radically revolutionized his 
standards as to many things and had so veneered him all 
over with the semblance of a gentleman, that he could not 
quite see himself married to a little unsophisticated village 
maiden who didn't know how to use her knife and fork and 
spoon (unless, indeed, the Armstrongs had taught her); 
who had never seen a man in a dress suit; who would be 
shocked at the sight of a lady in a low-necked gown; who 
was, even in her own little Pennsylvania Dutch village, 
ostracized. No, it was manifestly impossible — ^he, the 
most honoured member of his class and of his fraternity, 
and the most courted beau of Collegeville society. He had 
in worldly e3q>erience and in 'Hhe trappings and the suits ^ 
of gentility, too far outgrown Liddy — ^though the fact 
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mained that» however ** green and countrified" she might 
be» the high ideal of womanhood she had given him made 
most other girls, as he had told Appleton, seem very insipid 
to him. 

But the problem involved in his entanglement with 
Liddy did not greatly trouble him. Time enough to settle 
that. His present need of her was satisfied — ^let it rest at 
that. 

That he must one day ruthlessly make her suffer 
was a possibility which he refused to contemplate just 
yet. 

**Love and art» you say, Gail, are the only real values. 
How about science?" Elmer asked, deliberately averting 
his friend's catechism as to his '^girL" 

** Of course it is only the zest and spirit with which we do 
uny work that makes it of value. The work itself — ^biff ! a 
<»stle of cards! Let's see her photograph. Got it about 
you?" 

Now it happened that Liddy had sent Elmer a photo- 
graph of herself for a Christmas gift. He would never for- 
get the surprise it had given him. He had opened it in 
strict privacy, firmly believing that it would be the usual 
family album type of photograph — stiflF pose, the obvious 
"best clothes," crimped hair, and so forth — a thing he 
would be obliged to hide from the inmates of the dormitory. 
But the perfect simplicity of the white dress and naturally 
arranged hair, together with Liddy's Madonna-like face, 
made a picture so truly artistic as to quite transcend the 
limitations of fashionable garb. Elmer, thrilling with 
pride as he looked at it, had longed to display it forthwith 
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to the inevitable envy of every male creature who would 
behold it. 

He had, however, resisted the temptation to do that. 
Elmer was nothing if not prudent. 

Just now, walking by Appleton's side, he hesitated. 
Should he risk taking the little picture from his breast 
pocket where he always carried it? No one who looked 
upon it would dream that it was the photograph of a 
country girl like Liddy . Gail, with his artistic sense, would 
appreciate the beauty of it — ^the fineness and delicacy of 
the face, the lovely expression of the soft eyes and tender 
mouth, the graceful lines of the head and shoulders. Elmer 
bad fallen in love with Liddy all over again when he had re- 
ceived it and was only now beginning to recover from the 
passion of longing for her that it had inspired. 

Yet he hesitated. To display it did seem too much like 
committing himself irrevocably. 

"You do have it!*' Appleton accused him. "Don't be 
bashful— let's see it!" 

Moved by a sudden temptation to display his lady's 
shanns to one who would be so sympathetically apprecia- 
tive, Elmer cast prudence to the winds and drew it forth. 

Appleton received it and stopping stock still in the street 
[lear an electric light, for the February afternoon was al- 
neady dark, he considered it — ^while Elmer watched him 
sagerly. 

Gail Appleton looked unmistakably what he was — ^the 
ion of a line of gentlemen and scholars. But though 
rverything about him, even to the quality and inflections of 
lis voice, bore testimony to a fastidious culture, he was, 
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manifestly, by no means lacking in force. And the frown- 
ing scrutiny he bent upon the lovely young face upon the 
card suggested not only strength of wiU, but a nature of 
passionate fervour. 

So long did he stand in motionless silence, gazing at the 
picture, that Elmer marvelled. 

"Good God, Wagenhorst!" 

"JF/krf?" cried Elmer. 

"She Hves and breathes?" 

"Of course.*' 

"And loves you? " 

"Yes." 

" You are engaged? " 

Elmer was silent. 

"I give you fair warning now, Wagenhorst, before we go 
any further, I mean to leave no stone unturned to cut you 
out, to induce her to jilt you. This is the face of my soul's 
mate ! I've found at last what I Ve been waiting for ! This 
might be the author (or the heroine — ^same thing) of the 
novel I spoke of! It's the embodiment of my mental 
picture of that heroine's soul — if you get me. I shall 
write and ask the author for her photograph and I'm sure 
this is the picture I shall receive! The photograph of one 
who has known two things in this life — ^two things deeply 
written on this countenance!" 

"Well? What?" 

"Tragedy for one. And love." 

"You are a wizard, Appleton! She has known both 
tragedy and love!" 

"She is beautiful — ^beautiful! Yes, I shall cut you out. 
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Under the circumstances, do you care to come home to 
dinner with me?" 

Elmer laughed as he took the picture, returned it to his 
pocket, and the two men resumed their walk. 

"You don't take me seriously? But I'm convinced that 
that girl is either the author or the heroine of *A Village 
Tragedy.' She looks top much like her not to be. And I 
intend to marry herT* 

" How do you feel, Appleton, about a man's marrying out 
of his class?" Elmer abruptly asked. 

"Do such questions interest you?" asked Appleton with 
a shrug. " I recognize no * classes ' except those marked off 
inevitably by character and intellect. This age is coming 
to count any other standard of value as vulgar and un- 
worthy. The snob is no longer considered fit for the really 
best society." 

Elmer considered it gravely. 

« 

"Is she, then, so far above you, old man?" asked Apple- 
ton i^ympatheticaUy. "But of course no mere man could 
be her equal. And as men go, you are worthy of the best. 
All the same I shall cut you out. I'm sorry for you — losing 
a girl like that! No wonder your standard is too high for 
our ^Is here!" 

"What essential difference do you see," Elmer de- 
manded, " between our girls here of the top strata and those 
of the underworld in this town? They differ only in 
method, " he affirmed. "I walk out on the street at dusk 
and the underworld girl comes up and takes my arm and 
walks at my side. I may shake her off without ceremony 
or consideration. I go home to my room and find scented 
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notes, boxes of home-made f udge» embroidered cushions, 
burnt-wood collar boxes, crocheted neckties, all of which, 
as a gentleman, I must acknowledge, though it taxes my al- 
ready overworked energies. And as I can't send back their 
danmed junk, I*ve got to pay for it by calling on the givers. 
The methods of the underworld are less troublesome!" 

"Also, the underworld girl isn't trying to marry you," 
added Appleton. 

"Nice girls ought to be taught by their mothers," said 
Elmer rather fiercely, "not to devil men who want to 
work!" 

"The race would die out." 

"Such a race would better not be propagated." 

"It will be better for men when women have the vote," 
said Appleton. "They'll have a little less time to con- 
centrate upon us.** 

Elmer recalled a remark with which Liddy had once as- 
tonished him — ^he remembered her very words — ^**It will 
put a little something more in women's lives than what 
they have in them now — so the women won't be so 
dumb!" 

Elmer's mental picture of Liddy was rather as she had 
been during that sunmier of their secret nightly meetings 
in the woods, than as the changed Liddy he had seen ovij 
twice during his short Christmas vacation at home a year 
and a half ago. He thought of her with her provincial 
speech and village outlook — ^though her letters might have 
suggested to him that she had not, any more than he, been 
standing still all this time. 

"However," Appleton added, "are we possibly talking 
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like cads? Tell me — ^what's her name? I want to write a 
sonnet to Her/' 

**Why should I tip you clues for the destruction of my 
prospective domestic felicity?" 

*' Then I shall caU Her Sylvia* You won't part with Her 
address, I suppose?'' 

** It's a secret locked in my bosom» from which mediseval 
tortures shall not drag it!" 

'* Never mind. I already have it. It's the same,. I 
know, as that of the author of *A Village Tragedy.' A 
wonderful little manuscript, Elmer! I'll read it aloud to 
you some morning at two or three when you've got out all 
your lessons." 

In what way is it so wonderful? " 
In its simplicity, its sincerity, its truth — ^like that 
French dressmaker's story, you remember. And though it 
18 a tragedy, the background is written in with the most 
delidously delicate humour — ^which of course relieves the 
strain of thetragic side; so that it is really an unconsciously 
artistic piece of work; like the unstudied grace of a child* 
Our publishing house expects to make a hit with it. I can't 
help thinking it's the writer's own history — or one she has 
personally known. It is so refreshingly naive and un- 
worldly that I felt while I read it as though I had hitherto 
been trying to slake my thirst at a gas run and had now 
found a mountain spring ! Reality is so rare and precious i 
Do you know Emily Dickinson's poem, 

"*I like a look of agony 
Because I know it's true'?'* 
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^That's morbid!'' declared Elmer. 

''But we get so sick d artificiality! A member (^ a big 
t>rchestra once told me how he used to fed refreshed as with 
a shower bath when a certain famous opera singer would, at 
something displeasing to her at rehearsal, breakout into the 
oaths of a hod-carrier ! Primitive nature breaking throu^ 
conventions and being herself — even if herself was deviliish 
and ugly." 

''Those can't be your real sentiments, Gail ! " Elmer pro- 
tested, the deep-rooted regard for respectability, inherent 
in the peasant mind, making his friend's disregard of it in- 
comprehensible and even distasteful to him. " But, I say ! 
Yours is an interesting profession, Appleton!" 

" Well, you'll soon share it with me if you skate through 
your law course as you're going through your academic 
courses. The post of legal adviser of our publishing house 
awaits you.'' 

"You are a friend, Appleton!" 

"We're all selfish, however — ^I get a lot out of you, you 
know. Does Sylvia live where your home is — ^wherever 
that is. You've never mentioned it." 

"Haven't I?" Elmer lightly laughed. "Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. A prosaic, uninteresting town." 

Elmer felt his friend start slightly at this reluctantly 
given information and he noticed, in a swift glance, that his 
face went suddenly white. Appleton was walking with his 
gloved hands clasped behind him, his eyes bent frowningly 
upon the pavement, his lips compressed sternly. 

"Allentown, Pennsylvania? " he quietly repeated. " Do 
you happen to know anybody there named " 
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** I know almost no one there/' Elmer quickly interposed, 
fearing that he had, by his subterfuge, let himself in for the 
mortifying admission that he was not of Allentown's Aiie. 
''Here we are at the president's mansion," he hastily 
added, as they reached the gate leading into the extensive 
grounds surrounding the stately old house which was the 
home of the president of the college. ''Even yet,'' Elmer 
continued, as they walked up the path to the lighted house, 
"though I'm not a freshman, the idea of coming into the 
august presence of the president rather takes my breath ! " 

"I'm used to his august presence. That's something 
I've missed — ^the experience all college students go through, 
of awe of their president; Dad assures me he stood dread- 
fully in awe of me when I was bom." 

They had reached the wide stone steps of the " mansion '* 
and Appleton, taking out his latch key, led the way in. 
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CHAPTER n 

ELMER had often of late congratulated himself on 
the fact that he had advanced so far in his upward 
climb as to be no longer impressed to abasement be- 
fore the luxury or elegance of the homes into which he was 
so frequently invited. He valued greatly this sign of his 
own growing sophistication, even as he detested the baie 
thought of the ^* commonness'' in which he had be^ 
reared. 

That he found something in the tone and atmosphere <^ 
*Hhe president's mansion," as it was called, that tran- 
scended the material magnificence which two years ago had 
so crushed him by reason of its unf amiliarity — ^he laid to his 
rapidly developing sense of higher values; he had felt, even 
at the public receptions in this house, that fine aroma which 
to-night he perceived with a new keenness. For a hundred 
years the Appleton family had lived in this house, two 
generations, father and son, having for fifty years each 
occupied the dignified post of president of the college. And 
behind the two college presidents there had been a line of 
eminent ancestors, eminent for combined ability and 
nobility. There was no better blood in America than that 
of this family. The Lares and Penates of the household, to 
be seen everywhere one turned in the spacious halls and 
rooms, gave the place a distinction which (Elmer was keen 
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enough to recognize) was utterly lacking in that gorgeous 
palace on the Hudson where he had spent one summer; as it 
was also lacking in many of the rich homes of the college 
trustees where he was so frequently invited by the trustees' 
daughters. 

Elmer was secretly very proud of the testimony to his 
own inherent worth which Gail Appleton's friendship offered. 
It was never from Gail that he heard of the Appleton's hon- 
ourable ancestry; his friend seemed unconscious of it and 
was, indeed, the least "exclusive " fellow of Elmer's present 
set of acquaintances. But everywhere one went in College- 
ville one encoimtered the pride of the town in the possession 
of the Appleton family. 

While Elmer treasured every sign that Gail Appleton 
regarded him as his equal, he was too clever to show that he 
felt honoiu*ed by his or any one's recognition. 

During that strange and wonderful smnmer on the Hud- 
son there had been no detail of the manners and customs 
of the people about him that he had not observed, learned, 
and inwardly digested. The rapidity with which he had 
shed his external crudities and taken on the outward sem- 
blance of "a gentleman," had been commensurate only 
with his meteor-like advancement in his classes. But in- 
asmuch as this outward change in him was studied and self- 
conscious and not the result of a natural and spontaneous 
growth from within, it marked rather a spiritual retrogres- 
sion than the "uplift" Elmer took it for. 

Elmer was a pretty fair actor; he had acquired an ease of 
manner which, under most circumstances, concealed per- 
fectly the trepidation he often felt, even yet, lest he might 
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betray by some inadvertency his plebeian rearing. He was 
sure that with the exception of those few students who re- 
membered him as he had been during his first year at col- 
lege, no one suspected for an instant that he was not to the 
manner bom, for during that first year he had made no 
friends and had kept absolutely to himself. 

"1*11 caU Ned to entertain you while I change," said 
Appleton, ushering his guest into the lighted Ubrary where 
a log fire burned a deUghtful homelike greeting. "Ned!" 
he shouted at the Ubrary door, "Oh, Ned!" He put his 
two hands to his mouth and whistled shrilly. 

"Who's 'Ned?' Your dog?" asked Ehner. He had 
never heard of this member of the family. 

An answering whistle from above was followed by a slow, 
dragging step coming down the stairs — and presently a 
slim, dark-haired, languid-looking young creature, dressed 
in a semi-evening gown of a brilliant old Roman striped 
silk, stood in the doorway. With an air of bored indiffer- 
ence she held up a fascinating mouth to be kissed by 
Gail. 

"My sister Nedra, just returned from Germany — Mr. 
Wagenhorst, Nedra," pronounced Gail. "Entertain him 
while I change. Act your prettiest — or your damdest — 
he's game!" 

Gail disappeared, and Elmer, with a perfection of deli- 
cate gallantry that would have confounded his family at 
home, placed a big armchair for the young lady at the fire, 
a cushion at her back, a stool at her feet. 

"A pleasant surprise to find that ' Ned ' who answers to a 
whistle isn't a dog ! " he said as he seated himself before her. 
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^* I*ve heard of you, of course, but always as * Sister/ And 
Gail didn't tell me you had come home. He ought to have 
prepared me! Nor had I heard it in the town." 

Nedra, lounging luxuriously in the big chair, answered 
with a lazy drawl, not troubling herself even to look at him : 
'*The town hasn't hung out flags? Well, I got home only 
three days ago. Give them time." 
* "You are home to stay, now?" 

She slightly nodded. "I've been through the mill of 
college and foreign travel and am now on the market — a 
finished product . In for a social siege — ^an endless round of 
parties. They'll be given for me, so I shall have to attend 
them whether I want to or not." 

" But why, if you are Uke other girls, shouldn't you want 
to?" 

"Why shoidd I want to? I don't care a whole lot about 
social rolUcking. There isn't anything I do care a lot 
about. Sometimes I think I'd perhaps like ranch life. 
But there aren't any cowboys in Collegeville." 

"If you'll go with me, I'll abandon my ambition to study 
law and buy a ranch!" 

"Too sudden," she said, shaking her head. "I never 
accept sudden and unexpected proposals. And after all, 
perhaps I'm not fitted for ranch life. I do like my com- 
forts, even luxuries. And a cowboy's wife, I believe, has to 
<!ook and work for him. No man would ever be worth that 
to me — ^worth cooking and working for." 

"How about his working for you?" suggested Elmer. 

"Men don't work for women. For their ambitions — or 
for a home. I often wonder what girls see in men to get 
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crazy about. You and Brother are awfully great friendfl, 
aren't you?'* 

"We are certainly friends," Elmer responded, with a cir- 
cumspect repression of the pride he felt in that fact. 

He found himself greatly impressed by this girl so unlike 
any other of the species he had ever met. There was some- 
thing oddly fascinating in her irresponsible air of in- 
difference, her sleepy lack of animation. It was, at any 
rate, a pleasant contrast, he thought, to the vivacity with 
which most girls seemed to attack him. 

It was not really an overweening egotism on his part that 
made him chafe at the feminine pursuit of him in College- 
ville, for he firmly believed that did the people who sought 
him know what he came from they wouldn't look at him. 

"You must be awfully worth while," Nedra remarked 
lazily, "for Brother to care for you. He's so bright him- 
self, he doesn't like commonplace people. He's like 
Father. I must be like my mother. I don't remember her. 
She died when I was three. Her portrait is very insipid. 
I'm insipid, too. There's nothing in me. Father's tried 
hard to make something of me. He's sent me to college 
and for six months to France, Italy, and Germany. He 
makes me — ^really makes me — do all sorts of awful stunts 
to cultivate my intellect, in spite of the obvious fact that I 
haven't one. He says that his efforts thus far have been 
quite without conspicuous or even appreciable results. 
But he still hopes. My only escape would be in marriage. 
A husband might let my intellect alone. I understand that 
husbands don't care about intelligent wives. Father him- 
self married a stupid woman — she must have been, or how 
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could J be so awfully unintellectual? I couldn't have got 
my stupidity from Father. What's your specialty?'* 

"I'm going to study law." 

"Brother says you're awfully worth knowing. I sup- 
pose you agree with him. I always feel that people who 
don't know me miss a lot." 

"How I've lived so long without that joy is what I'm 
wondering!" Elmer declared. 

"I prefer a husband to a father if I've got to be saddled 
with some sort of a male appendage. Gail's my only com- 
fort. He doesn't expect cleverness of me. He's got more 
sense. He's resigned to me as I am. But Father — ^why, 
even while I was abroad he insisted upon trying to improve 
me. He wrote me that now I was away, I would have an 
opportunity to practise the art of letter writing and that I 
should take for my models Madame De Sta^'l and Madame 
B£camier and write him my impressions of the strange 
scenes I was viewing. I always try to do what Father tells 
me to» for besides being scriptural, it's judicious. But 
in spite of my efforts," she pouted with a curve of her lips 
that seemed to challenge Elmer to kiss them, "Father 
wasn't at all pleased — ^though I sent him some letters that 
were almost copies of Madame Recamier's." 

Elmer found himself doubtful whether the girl was act- 
ually the simpleton she made herself out to be — or a genius. 

"If your letters come up to your conversation, I'm sure 
th^'re more interesting than Madame Recamier's!" he 
declared. 

"Father thinks my conversation's awful. He says I 
have never grasped and mastered the first principles of the 
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art of eonversation! You see, Gail being so all right, 
Father never had to take any pains with him and that left 
him free to concentrate all his attention upon me. I 
wish/' the said gloomily, *'that there had been seven or 
eight of us instead of practically only one — Gail not need- 
ing any of Father's attention. When I look back over my 
past, I do pity myself! Father has just advertised for a 
chaperon for me and here's an answer that came to- 
day." 

She took from her sleeve a sheet of letter paper of a deep 
pink shade and spread it open. It was typewritten. 
Leaning her handsome, dark head back against the cushion 
of her chair, she held the sheet high before her eyes, and 
read: 

"^DearSir: 

*''My present circumstances certainly are so as to make 
me gladly accept your offer if we should agree. I do not 
know what salary to ask. Perhaps you let me know what 
you are willing to pay. You will have noticed already that 
I am a foreigner. I am a Grerman aristocrat. My hus- 
band here is not able to make a living for both of us. He is 
out West for a month now and I am lonely. It goes without 
saying that a woman of my standing is refined and cultured 
and has good education. I am physically very strong al- 
though I do not look it. I am never sick and have never a 
cold and have no need to take the slightest care of my 
health. I am twenty-nine years of age and wear short 
hair, although not so very short — just to look nice» without 
having need to dress it. I do not jump up on a cupboard 
when I see a sweet little mouse and love snakes, although I 
would withdraw if it were a poisonous one, just for love of 
life.'" 
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"She'd 'withdraw!'" Nedra paused to repeat. "Isn't 
shepoHte? rd*beat*itr 
She resumed: 
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I like to read and read well» but of course with a foreign 
accent. But my accent b French. I do not know why . I 
do not speak much French. I think it is because I am a 
highborn Grerman and speak an excellent German, too, not 
the Baker German, and consequently not the Baker 
English, as all your Grermans here do. 

***![ you and your daughter have a pleasant nature, why 
should we not agree? I am very pleasant and lively, and 
serious, too, because I have seen much of life* 

"* Please address, if you wish, and obUge, to 

" * Baroness von Dbetstag-Damnghoviin.' " 

**I wonder," Nedra said, the letter dropping to her lap,^ 
her head still reclining, " how Father will like that sample of 
the art of letter writing." 

"Do you toant a chaperon?" 

"If Father decides that my welfare demands it, I shan't 
be consulted. He b so convinced that I want only what b 
bad for me, that I usually pretend to want those things 
which I loathe and to loathe those things which I want. It 
works." 

There was that about thb girl — ^her disregard of his pos- 
sible opinion of her; her setting in thb spacious, wonderful 
library; her rich and becoming costume; her beautiful hair 
and slim, white hands; her cultured enunciation; in short, 
her marked dbtinction — emphasized to hb imagination, by 
her baiJcground of a remarkable heredity — ^that appealed ta 
Elmer on his most vulnerable point. 
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" She's the most aristocratic girl I ever met ! *' he thought 
with a thrill. " Wouldn't a man be proud to have a woman 
with a manner and an air like that for a wife!" 

For when Elmer looked into his shining future, he saw 
his admirable home presided over — ^not by an unsophisti- 
cated village woman for whom he would constantly have to 
be embarrassingly apologetic — ^but by a woman of the 
world whom he would be proud to present to his friends and 
who would know how to conduct a household as he would 
wish his conducted — making it an expression (like this 
home of the Appletons) of the fastidious cultiu*e of its in- 
mates. Certainly he could not see Liddy doing that. And 
so, except for his father's violent prejudice, it was not now 
the stigma on Liddy's family, but rather her utter un- 
worldliness, which made her seem to him an impossible 
mate. As for that stigma, he of course now recognized it 
to be merely a local circumstance which would not ding to 
her away from her home. It was not for that that he 
would be tempted to repudiate Liddy. 

Nedra, presiding at dinner that night, sitting opposite 
her venerable and imposing father, the portraits of her an- 
cestors on the walls about her, the old family silver and 
rare china on the table before her, seemed to him a much 
more impressive figure than had any of the people of that 
garish home on the Hudson where huge expenditure had 
been the only thing expressed. Elmer realized to-night 
what was "the best." And with nothing but "the best" 
would he be satisfied in this life. Deep down in his soul, 
unformulated as yet to his consciousness, the desire and de- 
termination took root this night to woo Nedra Appleton for 
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his wife. It seemed to him» as his fancy merely played 
with it, a dizzy and well-nigh-unattainable ambition. He 
knew that to win any woman of the "class" to which he 
aspired and to which, in his present environment, he actu- 
ally belonged, the drawback of his family connections (which 
of course could not be concealed from the woman he mar- 
ried) could only be overcome by the distinguished pro- 
fessional success to which he confidently and resolutely 
looked forward. 

"The inconsistencies of our modem life," President 
Appleton ponderously remarked as he carved a leg of lamb, 
"are constantly borne in upon one! The cry of Unem- 
ployment that goes up from the masses — ^and then the 
impossibility of securing capable service in any of the 
humbler and simpler forms of work — ^as is instanced in the 
extraordinary letter written on pink paper received by me 
this evening from a purported German baroness! — ^and as 
was also instanced in my office to-day by the equally re- 
markable EngUsh of a new stenographer to whom I dic- 
tated a letter to a psychologist with whom I am having an 
intensely interesting correspondence; the young woman 
was quite unable to take the dictation — ^though it was an 
extremely simple matter — ^merely a httle discussion of the 
doctrine which, as I insisted in my letter to the psycholo- 
gist, is repudiated by reputable biologists — ^the doctrine, 
namely, of the transmission of acquired characteristics by 
heredity — ^the possibility of transmitting acquired faculties 
being an obscure and unsettled subject. I had dictated 
only thus far, when the young woman stopped me with 
the extraordinary inquiry, *Do you mean it, or are you 
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kiddin' me?* When, later, I asked her to read me what 
she had written, the invariably prcmomiced my correq>on- 
dent (in spite of my repeated corrections) a 'pish-ologist.' " 

Elmer noticed, as he joined in Gail's laughter, that Nedra 
scarcely smiled. Could anything on earth rouse her to a 
decided expression of any sort — ^amusement, grief, anger? 
She seemed oriental in the luxurious indolence of her 
manner. 

** My dear,** Doctor Appleton said gravely, regarding his 
handsome daughter across the length of the table, **did 
you do the reading I told you to do to-day? " 

Nedra slowly shook her head. 

"You did not?" 

"No, Father." 

"And your reasons? I trust they were such as to justify 
such disregard of your father's wishes?" 

"Toothache." 

"^Toothache?*" 

Nedra nodded. 

"Did you go to a dentist?" 

"No, Father, I went to the housekeeper for laudanum 
or something, but she's a Christian Scientist and she takes 
good care that there shall be nothing in this house to cure 
pain! All I could find was a loose sheet of the ChruHan 
Science Sentinelf which I wrapped aroimd my face. It 
relieved me," 

"I have read your synopsis, my dear, of 'Vanity Fair,'" 
her father said, "and I regret to tell you that you failed to 
get Thackeray's point — ^he had a reason for placing Chapter 
ten before Chapter eleven which entirely escaped you. 
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Bead the novel again and try to analyze the novelist's 
purpose in treating his theme just as he did.'* 

"What did I tell you?" Nedra appealed plaintively to 
Elmer; "you see, now, for yourself how he insists on my 
being superior and intellectual! Why, Father, if Thack- 
eray were a Uving, breathing, marriageable young Adonis^ 
instead of a long-since dead, buried, and forgotten old 
fossil, I shouldn't feel the least interest as to what his 
purpose was in anything under the sun he might take it 
into his head to do ! Why should I? " 

But her father, evidently used to her protests, ignored 
them. "Another excellent practice for you, daughter,, 
now that you are home and have at your command all the 
time there is — ^will be to write, every Sunday afternoon, for 
my criticism, a report of the very scholarly and logically 
constructed sermons of our Doctor Crawford." 

"Father, dear, how I'd enjoy being a neglected child 
for a while ! Please don't give me so much of your earnest 
thought and attention ! " 

"I regret, my dear, that you require so much of it!'* 

"Ring for James, will you. Sister, and hurry him along 
with the salad? It's immoral to waste so much time at the 
table — Wagenhorst and I prefer a feast of reason in my 



room." 
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You know. Brother, there's no hiurying James," re- 
turned Nedra, though she touched the bell at her foot« 
"He's from Virginia," she threw oflf an e3q)lanation to 
Elmer. "A Virginia creeper, I call him." 

" My dear ! " her father protested, " your sense of humour 
is not always, I am afraid, on a high plane." 
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"I'm afraid it isn't. It led me ouce, while I was in 
ranee, to try my French on a priest in a Confessional — 
d always had rather a curiosity to know what it was like 
-a Catholic Confessional. There are so few things I ever 
id have a desire to know, that I thought I might venture 
i gratify this one. But I suppose my French must have 
een awful — I evidently must have made myself confess 
U sorts of crimes, judging from the penance I got! Don't 
e shocked. Father dear." 

"What puzzles me," said Doctor Appleton, shaking his 
ead, "is how you have managed, thus far in your career. 
) keep out of the penitentiary — with your utter lack of a 
jnse of fitness, your recklessly adventurous spirit " 

"Oh, but. Father," Nedra mildly protested, "I never 
ad the shadow of an adventure in my life. The nearest 
ever came to it was one day in Paris when a brigand (I 
ippose he was a brigand — what is a brigand?) snatched 
ly handbag from me. All he got was a jar of rosaline, a 
owder puff, and a bit of false hair." 

Gail here took out his watch and began to tramp on the 
Dor bell. "It's eight o'clock — confound your Virginia 
weeper, Ned!" 

"Your watch, my son, is two minutes fast," his father 
)rrected him, glancing at his own. "My watch is, as you 
now, always absolutely accurate." 

"God sets the sun by Father's watch," said Nedra. 
Father dear, is your own sense of humour on a plane too 
;gh for this story? Our new cook had an offer to-day to 
)ok for the family of some sort of an oil or steel magnate 

New York at a hundred dollars a month — and she asked 
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me to write a refusal for her — telling me to say that she 
preferred to continue Uving with the middle class!'* 

Thb» it seemed, offered a phase of humour which Doct<»r 
Appleton fuUy appreciated. That his cook should look 
upon an Appleton (as compared with '*an upstart Ameri- 
can money king") as of the ''middle class/' was hugely 
funny. 

"It's curious, isn't it," remarked Gail, "how certain 
words and expressions are falling out of use, or coming to 
have, in place of their former solenm significance, only a 
grotesque one? — such as the word 'aristocrat' (almost a 
vulgarism) and such expressions as 'the middle, upper, and 
lower classes'; almost as disreputable as the words 'hell' 
and 'danmation ' in the modem pulpit. I take it as a sign 
of the times that we are sweeping toward a form of social 
and economic equality." 

'"'How long, O Lord, how long?'" quoted the old man, 
casting a look of fondness and pride upon his son. "1 
envy you young men all the wonderful changes you will 
«ee in this slow-moving world — ^the changes we now feel so 
imminently impending — ^to which all history has been 
moving through the centuries. I wish I might have been 
bom a generation later." 

"One of the changes, I predict," Elmer ventured to 
remark, "will be the elimination of our menacing leisure 
class. If as a nation we expect to remain healthy and 
strong, we've got to get rid of that dry rot ! " 

"The future will know no smart sets," said Gail, "and 
the world won't miss them. Isn't it strange, the over- 
Whelming ambition of the so-called middle classes to belong 
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x> tiiiat doomed smart set? — ^when to be in solidly with the 
i^orkers means so much greater happiness and satisfaction; 
aot to speak of greater self-respect and greater personal 
dignity/' 

**The difficulties you have had to overcome, Mr. Wagen- 
horst/'saidDoctor Appleton, ''in being obliged to help your- 
self through college, are not to be compared to the difficul- 
ties to be overcome by the young man born without the 
need to struggle. His fight with the temptation to do 
and be nothing is, in most cases, as you may easily see if 
you are observant, almost too much for him. Can you 
tell us, daughter,'' he asked, speaking to Nedra in the 
tone one might use to encourage a backward child, ''of 
your own observations as to this matter, in reference to 
girls?" 

"Let me see," said Nedra, laying her open palm on her 
forehead. "Now, what* 8 the question? My 'observa- 
tions in reference to girls' who have to make their own 
way?" 

"I am pleased to see you have been attentive to our 
conversation. That b the question." 

"I'm afraid I have to admit the sad fact that the reaUy 
charming girls come from ' the leisure class.' It takes such 
a lot of time, you see, to be a charming woman. It in- 
cludes such endless visits to dressmakers, milliners, hair- 
dressers, manicures, masseuses." 

"A shallow and frivolous reply, my dear, though charac- 
teristic." 

"There's a bit of philosophy in it, however. Father," 
interposed Gail. 
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'*I didn't mean to be philosophical/* said Nedra. 
"There's enough philosophy in this family, lying round 
loose, without my adding to it." 

"The womanly charm that lasts, however," insisted her 
father, "is of other foundation than that built by dress- 
makers, milliners, and their ilk. The garment of a beauti- 
ful and womanly spirit will bestow a grace and charm not 
purchasable at shops." 

Nedra shook her head. " The law wouldn't countenance 
it. Father dear — ^their going about clad only in the 'gar- 
ment of a beautiful and womanly spirit.' So, you see, 
dressmakers are a necessity." 

Elmer carefuUy concealed the fact that this remark 
shocked him, for of course it couldn't really be "out of 
place" if Miss Appleton made it. He was often forced, m 
these days, to the conclusion that his own "sense of pro- 
priety" must still be very provincial. 

"The trouble is," he said, offering his quota to the con- 
versation, "that extremely fashionable people haven't 
time to be anything else. And if you want to be anything 
else, you haven't time to be extremely fashionable." 

"Have you any sisters?" 

Nedra's irrelevancy was one of her most conspicuous 
characteristics, 

"One," he replied, furious with himself as he felt his face 
grow red. 

"What's her name?" 

"Sally." 

"Older or younger than you?" 

"Older." 
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Have her come on and visit you," said Nedra in the 
friendliest tone she had as yet used to him. 

**She couldn't leave my mother very well," said Elmer, 
getting himself in hand and answering composedly. 

And couldn't your mother come?" 

She couldn't leave my father," he smiled. "It's like 
the house that Jack built, you know." 

And what couldn't your father leave?" 

His broad lands. He is a farmer." 

I've always thought I'd like to be a gentleman farmer," 
said Nedra thoughtfully. 

Elmer was not sorry that their rising from the table at 
this moment, to go back to the library for coffee, brought 
to an abrupt end the discussion of his family. 
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IT IS to be feared that Gail Appleton, shut up in his 
room with his friend that evening, did not find him so 
interesting and responsive as usual. The weighty 
problems which these two young men generally discussed 
with zest failed, to-night, to catch or hold Elmer's absent 
attention. 

""Look here!'* Gail at length broke off suddenly from a 
discourse he found himself deUvering to vacant eyes. 
" Come back ! What's the matter with you? You look as 
if you were listening for something!" 

" I am. For your sister's voice and step ! " 

''Ah? Indeed ! With the photograph of that wonderful 
girl in your pocket? You're unworthy of her!" 

"Of which one?" Elmer boldly asked. 

"Surely, after a girl like your Sylmiy you couldn't ever 
see any other maiden? Oh, I know Nedra's fatal fascina- 
tion for our feeble sex ! " he conceded. " She's a dear, too— 
I'm devoted to her. Underneath that extraordinary 
manner of ennui she carries about with her, she really has 
deep feeling. And the poor child's lonesome. She doesn't 
make friends readily with other girls — ^though men go 
dippy about her! Her asking you to-night to have your 
sister on to visit you — ^it struck me as pathetic — she's 
hungry for a friend.'f 
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"But society, here, must be at her feet." 
**She caxes so little for society. I think she craves as 
much as I do the real things of life — companionship and 
love. And then, you see, she hasn't my passion for books 
to fall back upon as a consolation. I hope she'll marry 
soon and have a family. She's the old-fashioned sort of 
girl for whom marriage and children are the only solu- 
tion." 

God bless the old-fashioned sort ! " said Elmer fervently. 

You're a bom conservative, Wagenhorst. But look 
here! Didn't you say that Sylvia loved you?" 

Elmer hesitated. *'Gail, suppose I should tell you that 
Sylvia is not quite what she appears to be in her photograph 
— that she is — ^well, for the sake of argument, let us say a 
shop ^1." 

She's not a shop girl," Gail quietly affirmed. 

You've seen beautiful shop girls, surely?" 

Never one whose face expressed a soul like Sylvia's! — 
a soul that has thought and felt and lived ! Her eyes have 
that unmistakable light one learns to recognize as an 
infallible indication of genius; of the creative artist. I am 
not mistaken. In whatever social class she may acciden- 
tally be placed, she belongs spiritually to my class; and 
you know," he laughed, '"what the Appletons think of their 
classl" 

Elmer wondered what would be the effect upon Appleton 
should he tell him that poor little inexperienced Liddy 
would regard a city shop girl as socially many grades 
above herself. At least he knew that his sister Sally 
[who held herself much above Liddy Fitzenberger) was 
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fairly abashed before the style, ease, and fluency of the 
department store clerks in Allentown. r,; 

And this notion Gail had taken that Liddy must be a ;^ 
writer, a genius! Elmer remembered with amusement 
how, when two years ago her little story had been pub- 
lished by a Suffrage paper, the editor had had to revise the 
provincial English! Appleton certainly did let his imagi- 
nation run away with him sometimes. And yet — after all, 
how discerning he was ! — ^f or if Liddy had had an education, 
she might have been a writer, responsive and appreciative 
as she was. 

"As I remarked before," said Gail, "if you don't appre- 
ciate Sylvia, Elmer, you're danmed unworthy of her!" 

"I've never thought myself worthy of her," Elmer ad- 
mitted. 

"Then what are you gassing about? Let me see her 
again!" he demanded, holding out his hand. 

"No — ^you'll want to keep it." 

"I promise honourably to return it." 

Elmer reluctantly and with secret uneasiness handed 
over the photograph. 

Thereafter, it was Gail who was absent and inattentive 
as, with the photograph held upon his knee, his eyes 
steadily fastened upon it, he tried to respond to Elmer's 
conversation. |»a 

"Why won't you tell me about this girl?" he broke into jis i1 
an analysis Elmer was giving him of a recent work on ! ** 
economics which he was studying. "What's the mysteri- 1(qo 
ous secret about her?" i?aiC 

" What do you want to know about her? " \)^ 
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"All you know. For instance — ^I once knew a girl that 
was like a peacock — ^beautiful until she spoke in a voice 
like a saw-mill. Is Sylvia's voice as harmonious as her 
countenance?" 

**It's of a thrilling sweetness!" Elmer impetuously re- 
sponded, with a sudden glow of rich memory. *'Her voice 
is one of her greatest attractions." 

"And you want to marry her?" 

"Did I say so?" 

"No — or I shouldn't be asking you." 

" I shall not be ready to marry any one for years to come 
— as you must know." 

"You're a cold-blooded fish, Wagenhorst! I never did 
understand you quite. You're a puzzling, contradictory 
personality, do you know it? I suppose that's why you 
interest me. You're not obvious. And what, I ask, is 
more interesting than human character? — ^the action and 
reaction of human beings upon each other. Ah!" 

Gail had turned the photograph and glanced at. the 
back. *** Frank Schultz, Photographer,'" he read aloud. 
"•Allentown, Pa.' Girl's name " 

He held the photograph closer to the electric lamp on his 
desk. 

"*To Ehner, with Liddy's love!' *Liddy'— that's of 
course a pet or nickname? — ^for Lydia? — or Lily? What 
is it?" 

"K Liddy isn't her real name, it's the only one I've ever 
known her by," returned Elmer, his face flushed as he 
reached for the photograph; but Gail held it out of his 
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'*Not yet. I'm not through with it. Tell me — is she 
shy?" 

" Shy? Why on earth do you want to know that?** 

"It's a curious fact that people of creative imagination 
are usually shy — Charlotte Bronte, Galsworthy, Banie, 
Bernard Shaw *' 

"Shaw«%?'* 

"He says he is." 

"Well, he certainly can't prove it by his writings.** 

" Hewlett's writings are no less self-confident, and he was 
an extremely shy, reserved youth and is a very retiiing 



man.** 
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What is it, Gail, in your judgment, makes a noyd 
popular? Surely not its merit?" asked Elmer, steering 
the talk away from Liddy. 

" Not necessarily its merit, of course. One of two things 
— if it oozes, gurgles sentimentality, it sells a million. 
In America, anyway. An intellectual appeal kills it 
for popularity. The American public doesn't want to 
be forced to think. The other selling quality is what 
the publishers call 'the heart appeal' — ^the simple human 
touch. The more simple and the more human, the better. 
That's why I predict a big success for 'A Village 
Tragedy.'" 

"'A ^^llage Tragedy?'" repeated Elmer questionins^. 
"Oh, you mean that new book you're crazy about. Got 
the manuscript here? Can't you read it to me?*' 

" Sorry I didn't bring it home. But I do want to read it 
to you. What night can you give me? '* 

"Next Friday?" 
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" Good ! 1*11 bring it to your room. Unless you'll come 
liere?" 

"It*s quieter here," Elmer quickly responded. 

Gail mentally noted this unusual readiness of his friend 
to give up another whole precious evening so soon — ^for 
Elmer was jealous of time spent away from his studies. 
Could it be possible that Nedra had so swiftly and so surely 
smitten him? *'I would not have supposed inconstancy to 
have been one of his faults/' he thought. 

Now Gail was greatly attached to his young motherless 
sister and the man who would woo her would have to prove 
to him his worthiness. He suddenly realized afresh how 
little he really knew of Wagenhorst. 

'* And he could make almost any girl fall in love with him 
— he's so darned good-looking, so chivalrous and well-bred, 
so strong and able! I'll have to keep my eyes open." 

"Is this thing — ^*A Village Tragedy' — ^the author's first 
book?" asked Elmer. 

''Yes, and our publishing house hopes to make her name 
the rage. I'm having the most delightful correspondence 
with her — she's so radiantly happy at our accepting her 
manuscript and so naively astonished at our enthusiasm." 

" You haven't met her yet ? " 

"Not yet. We asked her to come on to New York to 
discuss terms, but she replied that that could be settled by 
correspondence. Then I offered to go to her to discuss her 
next book — ^but she answered that until * A ViQage Tragedy' 
proved a success, she preferred to remain unknown. She 
gives us a pseudonym and no local address — only a post- 
office box." 
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'^It's wonderful the careers women have these days, isn't 
it? Now if this author is young, look at the jolly time she 
has ahead of her! Easy money " 

"Ha!" laughed Appleton. "'Ea^ money!' With 
such rivalry as there is, such an army of fiction writers in 
the field, such an impossibiUty to get the least notice unless 
you've got something absolutely fresh and new for our sated 
palates and jaded nerves! ^ Easy money!' Think of keep- 
ing your imagination working at the average novelist's 
rate — ^a novel a year — ^producing fresh scenes, characters, 
themes, background, drama, dialogue, humour! ^Easy 
money!"* 

"Calm yourself — I take it back." 

"One of our most successful novelists tells me that each 
book she writes, she feels sure is her last; feels sure she's 
draining herself dry to produce it; using up her last bit of 
emotion, wit, knowledge of hiunan nature. Yet the next 
season, up she always comes with another — and each one a 
little more worth while than the last, because written from 
a more mature observation of life. The distinction of *A 
Village Tragedy ' lies in the fact that, unlike so many of our 
modern novels, it is not a niere superficial picture of a 
varied society — but the author, confining her scene to a 
ridiculously narrow area, sounds a depth! A depth of 
human feeling that will touch the world! And all with 
such a noble simplicity because with such a fideUty to 
truth!" 

"You do make me ciuious! And once, Gail, in my raw 
youth, I thought fiction a siQy, frittering business! 
Whereas it's the artistic record of the philosophy of our 
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time. The novelists^ dramatists^ poets, are the real psy- 
chologists, preachers, teachers, thinkers.'* 

"And to write successfully, to produce anything that will 
last more than a month," declared Gail, "they must live 
like immortal souls, or their vision fades, or tiuns to a 
chromo ! * Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are lovely, 
think on these.' If they keep their vision clear^ they 

"*From starry heights to lowest depths may go. 
And from the darkness and the creatured slime, 
Sise, pearl-laden, clean-winged, for flights sublime.' "* 

But Elmer, on his homeward walk that night, did not 
"think on" "whatsoever things are of good report." On 
the contrary, his reflections were gloomy, even bitter. Why 
had he, with his talents and his ambitions, the ill luck to be 
bom of a family past redeeming from "conMnonness?" 
The ba^e idea of a girl reared as Nedra Appleton had been, 
coming in contact with his father and Sally, made him turn 
cold. Just fancy any one who was accustomed to a table 
appointed as that to-night had been, sitting down at 
the farmhouse table in the Wagenhorst kitchen, with his 
mother and SaUy, wearing gingham aprons and having 
their sleeves rolled up, waiting upon the men and boys, giv- 
ing them cups of coffee that looked like shaving mugs and 
slices of bread as big as the map of Texas ; his father and the 
boys coUarless and in their shirt sleeves. 

He recalled with a faint amusement his protesting to 
Liddy once against a woman's having white hands like 
Mrs. Armstrong's and keeping a maid! 

•From "Genius." by Ella Morrow SoUenberger. 
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'"Heavens, wasn't I a greenhorn! liddy knew better 
thanIdid(Aen/" 

He had the grace to make a partial exception of his 
mother in his mental repudiation of his home. " If the rest 
were as nice as Mother is — as inherently refined — ^I could 
brass it out! But they're just plain-out common and 
there's no getting round it. And I'm saddled with it and 
can't shake it off!" 

In his deep-down consciousness he knew it was only tm 
the outside that he was not himself as "common" as the 
rest of his family. 

'* When two fellows have been brought up as differently 
as Gail Appleton and I have been — ^I living in a family 
where they'd be ashamed to be polite to each other— he 
accustomed from infancy to courtesies and amenities in his 
most intimate and private relations — ^well, naturally; our 
real feelings must be as different as our rearing." 

Elmer sincerely regretted that he found it hard — indeed 
well-nigh impossible — ^to overcome certain plebeian fedings 
on which he had been brought up; for instance, his feeling 
as to the essential inferiority of women and girls. Gail, he 
knew, could have no conception of such a feeling. Elmer 
wished not only to appear, but to be, a gentleman, and he 
had a secret misgiving (unadmitted even to himself) that 
he never could be. 

Always when he felt low spirited or overworked or dis- 
coiu*aged, a letter from Liddy consoled and diverted him. 
He did not himself realize how dependent he had grown 
upon her faithful, sympathetic letters. To-night, in spite 
of his wandering thoughts toward another maiden, the 
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sight of her familiar handwriting on his desk, as he came 
into his room, at once soothed and cheered him. 

When Elmer dehberately considered marrying another 
woman — and even to-night when he very definitely con- 
sidered the other woman — ^he did not think of Liddy 's going 
entirely out of his life. He had once or twice tried to face 
that — and failed. So he thought of her as continuing to be 
his lifelong good friend, his "' soul's mate," to use Appleton's 
expression. A little pensive and drooping, perhaps, over 
the rather cruel fact that he had so outstripped her as to 
have to repudiate their youthful impossible dream of a mar- 
riage. But not resenting it; being reasonable about it; 
recognizing her own unfitness for the high place his wife 
must take, and thankful that he still held down a friendly 
hand to her on her plane so far below his. It was a com- 
forting picture and it always warmed him to the tenderest 
love for dear Liddy. 

This evening, coming into his room and seeing her letter, 
he quickly divested himself of his overcoat, gloves, and stiff 
collar, flung himself into a big, comfortable chair, adjusted 
his light, and tearing open the envelope, settled himself 
luxuriously for a good, long communion with his dear, true 
little friend. 
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CHAPTER IV 

"Dear Elmer: 

'' I hope you have been too busy to notice how loDg it is 
since I have written to you — ^two whole weeks! But so 
much has been happening to me and I've had so much to 
attend to-^and my father has not been well. 

** Elmer, something wonderful has been happening to me. 
I don't know whether to write it to you» or to wait and tell 
you when you come home next summer — ^I want to sec 
your face when you hear it — ^you'll be so proud and de- 
lighted! And that's half my own pleasure in my good 
fortune — ^that it will make you happy, dear Elmer. Noth- 
ing good that comes to me, but I feel its value doubly for 
your sake. Surely you vrUl come home next summer, 
won't you? It seems so long since we looked into each 
other's eyes ! We shall almost have to get acquainted with 
each other all over again, for we've been living — both of 
us — ^haven't we? 

"That friend of yours you write about — ^Mr. Gail Apple- 
ton — tell me more — everything — ^it interests me so much." 

Elmer paused here to wonder whether it would be wise 
to tell her of Gail's exuberance over her photograph. But 
he decided it would not. He had a vague feeling that she 
would be less his if she found other men admiring her. He 
read on: 

"And now I must tell you of a great honour I've had. 
Last Wednesday night a baby girl was bom at the par- 
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sonage — ^I can never tell you what a fearful time of dread 
I spent that night — ^Mr. Armstrong and I. I have become 
so deeply attached to Mrs. Armstrong — the one and only 
woman friend I have ever had — and the thought of what 
might happen to her in that ordeal made the heavens 
black! But she is well and radiant — ^and Elmer! think 
of it! They have named their baby girl Lydia! For me ! 
Oh, I can't tell you, I simply cannot find words to tell you, 
what this simple little fact means to me — ^this first recog- 
nition I've ever had of being of some worth — ^this testimony 
that I am not a contamination! Mrs. Armstrong says I 
have become her dearest friend and that I have given her as 
much as she has ever given me. Of course I can't see how 
that can be, for I feel that she has given me everything I My 
life seems so f uU now, Elmer, and it used to be so grue- 
somely empty, didn't it? I never now find it necessary to 
tramp all day in the woods so as to exhaust myself to numb- 
ness ! I've work to do — ^work that I love — ^and friends ; and 
life is rich and I am happy. How happiness doeis make one 
well and strong and good^ Elmer. You will say it is the 
other way — ^that goodness makes one happy — ^but I'm sure, 
no. I feel so charitable and kindly toward every one since 
I have love and friends. And I used to feel very bitter 
sometimes. I can now even pity Joye for her isolated and 
morbid life, though she does seem contented enough not to 
need pity. 

*T seem to have developed a sense of humoiu* over certain 
aspects of life in this village — ^for instance, the excitement 
and indignation over the fact that Mrs. Armstrong keeps a 
black mammy for her baby. The sight of that 'mammy' 
wheeling the baby carriage about is too much for Virgins- 
burg! The foundations of civilization are being uprooted 
by such an innovation. Mrs. Armstrong is 'unmotherly, 
unwomanly, lazy' — ^though her baby is really the only in- 
fant in the village that is scientifically and perfectly cared 
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for. But two servants for two persons and an infant! It 
beggars language — even the Pennsylvania Dutch language! 
You can just imagine it all, can't you, Elmer?" 

Elmer found himself shaking with laughter over this bit 
of Virginsburg — so well he understood it. 

"'But, Elmer, dear, this letter is too much about me and 
not enough about you. I am ashamed not to have written 
you by return mail about Mr. Crawford's fine compliment 
on yoiu* successful work for him. That you should beiable 
to do all that work for a lawyer, drawing up 'briefs' and 
other mysterious things, when you're not yourself a lawyer 
— and at the same time keep up yoiu* studies in the brilliant 
way you do — ^well, I'm very proud of you. I'm sure if a doc- 
tor, instead of a lawyer, had employed youashisassistantin 
yoiu* spare time, you'd be successfully performing his oper- 
ations for him; or a preacher — ^you'd be successfully writing 
his fine sermons for him; I've boundless faith, my friend, in 
yoiu* powers. If you don't break down again from over- 
work, such perseverance and industry as yours, Elmer, will 
certainly win a great place in life. Only it isn't place we 
want to work for, is it? — ^for if oiu* aim is a low one like that, 
we miss the real values and fail to grasp the very essence of 
joy. You write me much about your ambitions and I am 
human enough to thrill, as I read, in my certainty that you 
will win them — ^you who belong to me and to whom I be- 
long! But I want the highest and best for you, Elmer — 
and I'm not going to let you accept a lesser good. You 
talk of your misfortune in having been bom of 'conmion 
blood' — ^but whether we are common or fine depends on 
nothing so accidental as what you call * social advantages' 
and 'position' and all that — commonness and fineness are 
within ourselves surely — aren't they? Doesn't the per- 
sonality of Abraham Lincoln answer that question ? And it 
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was he that said, 'The Lord must like common people, He 
makes so many of them.' No matter how humble your 
birth, you can * hitch your wagon to a star' and mount to 
the top, the spiritual top, the only height worth aiming for. 
I'm trying for it myself, Elmer, and I don't find it easy. 
I'm sometimes tempted to compromise by hitching to the 
moon — but I fight oflF the temptation. 

**The Neighboiurhood Association holds its own, though 
the controversy in the village between its members and 
those who oppose it is the chief joy of life in Virginsburg. I 
am as much out of everything here as ever — ^the Arm- 
strongs are not able to break down the prejudice against 
me. I never wanted them to try. They are here on 
sufferance anyway. If it were not for their financial in- 
dependence, they would have been sent away long ago. It 
is a pity your father has never allowed your sister Sally to 
get all that she might have from the Neighbourhood 
Association and from the Armstrongs. Don't you see, 
Elmer, that all this village blindness comes from their not 
looking 'unto the hills,' but bending their eyes to the 
earth? So don't you let worldly ambition keep your eyes 
down! 

"Ever since Christmas I've felt I've turned a comer into 
the bright road that looks straight to your approaching 
homecoming! 

** Elmer, dear, this summer you must get up your courage 
to tell me all about this mystery of my parents. Mrs. Arm- 
strong was going to tell me — but I would not ask her to 
dwell upon anything so unpleasant before her baby came — 
and now I feel I want to hear it from no one but you. She 
has named her baby after me and I don't want her re- 
minded of that dark side of my life. It seems to me, some- 
how, that if you and I can't face this thing out together, 
we are not ready to unite our lives — don't you see that, 
Ehner? 
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''Write to me soon and I promise not to wait so long 
again to answer. 

"My faithful love to you> dear, dear Elmer. 

"LiDDY." 

Elmer looked very thoughtful as he slowly folded the 
several closely written sheets and i^pped them into their 
envelope. 

"How I need Liddy to keep me up to the mark!** he re- 
flected* 

Liddy's constant challenge to a high ideal of life always 
met with an intellectual and emotional response from El- 
mer, though the stimulus was usually very short-lived. 

"Aren't women and girls queer!'' he said to himself with 
a shrug and a smile, "making such a fuss about that in- 
fant's being named after her! And she prefaces it by say- 
ing * something wonderful ' had happened to her, which she 
thinks she can't tell me until next sunmier because she 
wants to see my proud and happy countenance when she 
breaks the grand news to me! And then in the next sen- 
tence she tells me what this wonderful news ie — a baby's 
been named after her!" 

He laughed indulgently at her childishness, her feminine 
inconsistency. 

"But after all," he thought, "it's awfully pathetic, her 
caring so much about a little mark of recognition like that 
and thinking it could mean just as much to me as it does to 
her! Dear Liddy!" 

He pressed her letter to his lips. He took out her photo- 
graph and gazed at it with his pulses beating. 

"Loving me as she does, how easily I might persuade her 
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(unsophisticated as she is — ^unprotected and alone) to give* 
herself to me without marriage! But I'd cut o£f my own 
head before I'd do that!" 

And feeling himself virtuous above other men and ex- 
tremely chivalrous to Liddy in this high resolve, he 
chastely kissed her printed face and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER V 

A WEEK later, at the time appointed for Elmer to 
hear Gail Appleton read to him the manuscript of 
"A Village Tragedy,** though he dined at the presi- 
dent's mansion that night, the manuscript was not read— 
for the reason that after dinner, instead of going with Gail 
to his room, he went with Nedra to the music room and re- 
fused to be enticed thence by the lure of a manuscript 
novel. 

'*I*m much more interested in Miss Nedra than in the 
heroine of * A Village Tragedy,*'* he told Gail. "I'm sure 
your village heroine isn't half so entertaining — ^besides not 
being visible to the material eye — as Miss Ned 19 /" 

Gail never again offered to read him the story. Indeed 
he did not again have an opportunity — ^for from that time 
on, Elmer, with a dogged determination and persistency 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania Dutch, devoted every 
bit of the scant time he could spare from his work to his 
campaign upon the difficult fortress of Nedra Appleton's 
heart — ^and his men friends were **laid upon the shelf." 

That he received but moderate encouragement from 
Nedra did not daunt him, for it was not ''herway ** to mani- 
fest signs of caring for anything on earth. That she 
tolerated him at all meant more from her than a gushing 
pursuit of him might have meant from another girL 
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She was at least sufficiently gracious to him, both in 
public and private, to make him envied and respected by 
every young man of Collegeville and more than ever de- 
sirable in the eyes of the maidens — to both of which facts 
Elmer was not blind. 

He felt that he was behaving very scrupulously indeed, 
during this time» in his attitude to Liddy, taking pains, in 
his infrequent letters to her, to ignore the understanding 
of a betrothal between them; to refrain from being lover- 
like in his language; to keep their intercourse strictly on a 
ba^ of mere friendship; in short, to ''let her down easily:'* 

Yet he couldn't help feeling piqued (unreasonably, he 
knew) when in her replies she did not seem to notice his 
unlover-like tone. Now and then he even had the grace 
to feel ashamed as he reaUzed that her own utter loyalty 
made unfaithfulness on his part unthinkable to her. The 
possibility of liddy 's high idea of him becoming lowered or 
tarnished was not agreeable to contemplate. 

But like most men, he was a sophist where his self- 
interest was concerned and he found no difficulty in per- 
fectly justifying his conduct to his own conscience and 
convincing himself that in view of all the circumstances, 
liddy, if she ever did reproach or criticise him, would be 
unfair and unreasonable. 

When, in the spring, "A Village Tragedy" came out and 
made an instantaneous *'hit" with all classes of readers, 
both the discriminating and the superficial, Elmer, by this 
time quite too absorbed in his own love story to feel any 
interest or curiosity as to any other, did not find time to 
read the quickly famous novel. 
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Gaily meantime, though living intensely in a world of 
his own» was not too engrossed to keep a watch on the 
affairs of his little sister. 

''How about it, Ned?" he demanded of her one night, 
coming down from his room to join her just after Elmer's 
rather late departure. "Are you falling in love with 
Wagenhorst?" 

He flung himself upon a big couch before the fire and 
drew her to his side. " Better tell your big brother. Your 
happiness means to me at least as much as my own, you 
know." 

''You dear!" she drawled, letting her dark head fall on 
his shoulder. "No, I'm not in love — ^with him. But I 
don't mind his coming. It doesn't especially bore me." 

"That's very warm language indeed, for you. But I'd 
suggest you don't get any warmer." 

"I thought you admired him. He's your friend. And 
you never bother making friends with people who aren't 
rather worth while." 

"He's tremendously worth while. He's remarkably 
able. And he's the cleanest-minded fellow I know. I've 
always found him upright. He's a gentleman " 

"Sure?" 

Nedra yawned sleepily as she challenged this latter 
assertion. 

"Aren't you sure?" asked her brother quickly. 

Nedra shook her head. "He's too fastidious to be quite 
a gentleman." 

"What do you mean, you weird child?" 

"I mean he's self-consciously fastidious. Men like you 
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and Father are unconsciously so. You don't think about 
it. YBTiy, Brother, Mr. Wagenhorst even talks about it!" 

** Talks about being fastidious?" 

"He tells me he *is awfully so.'" 

"Is that all you have against him?" 

"There's something else that I've not been able to lay 
hold of — ^I can't get at what it is that keeps me from being 
swept off my feet by a man so magnificently handsome, of 
so strong a personaUty and such brains — only I don't care 
for his brains — ^I don't like brains — and his are not a very 
interesting kind — they're thef kind that take in and absorb 
but don't give out much." 

"You do hit it sometimes, Ned, with your random shots! 
Wagenhorst, though fearfully acute, is not very original or 
temperamental. Tell me, dear — ^is it, perhaps, a Uttle 
sense of distrust that holds you back?" 

"* Distrust?' No," she answered, considering it. "I 
don't think I distrust him. Why? Do you? " 

" I certainly never did — ^until — well, one night he showed 
me the photograph of a very lovely girl who (he admitted) 
loved him. He wouldn't say he was in love. He was 
extremely mysterious and non-conmiittal about her. 
Hinted she was not of his class, or some such damned 
( 'scuse me) rot like that ! But I know their relation must 
have been close." 

"How do you know?" 

"From what was written on the back of the photograph 
— and from his carrying it about with him. I'm not 
hurting you. Little Sister, by telling you this? It's to save 
you from possible future hurt that I want you to know 
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just where you're drifting with this man of whom we know 
so little. In all his intimacy with you» has he told you 
anything of himself or his family? He's never told me 
anything." 

''I've become distinctly aware that he avoids speaking 
of his people. I've just now discovered. Brother, what it is 
that keeps me from finding him as satisfactory as he 
looks:' 

"What is it?" 

"He lacks tenderness." 

"How did you just now discover it? " 

"The way you asked me whether you were hurting me. 
That wonderful kindness that gets into your voice some- 
times. Brother, that makes me adore you sof — a something 
I rarely hear in any other man's voice. Mr* Wagenhorst 
would never be so concerned about ' hurting ' any one as he 
would be about hurting his own smug self. I don't know 
why I feel so sure of it — ^that same old woman's intuition, 
I suppose! Of course it's necessarily hard for me to find 
any man quite satisfactory when I've got to compare him 
with you! Oh, Gail, dear!" she said in a low» purring 
voice, "your wife will be the most enviable of women! 
If you should make a mistake and marry a woman who did 
not appreciate you — ^who made you imhappy and hurt you 
— ^I'd poison her!" 

She said it quietly — so quietly that Gail shuddered in 
his conviction that she looidd do it. 

''So you think Wagenhorst lacks tenderness? I won- 
der!' 

He mused over it. 
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photograph." 

"He*s so carefully calculating/' said Nedra. "A man 
that is never rash is dangerous. If Father heard me say a 
thing like that! Wouldn't I get a homily on ill-considered 
contradictions ! " 

'^It's Shakespearean! 'A man that's never rash is dan- 
gerous.' You have accidentally made an epigram, Neddie ! 
Well," he concluded, rising, "let's go to bed. I only 
wanted to say to you — don't go falling in love and getting 
yourself imhappy over any man until you've first let me 
look him over and size him up." 

"*Gretting imhappy?'" she repeated, also rising slowly 
and strolling after her brother to the stairs. " Does falling 
in love involve getting imhappy?" 

"The most intense suffering, because the most intense 
joy, that the human soul can know!" affirmed Gail sen- 
tentiously. 

"Have you been in love so often and so hard, de^?'* 
she asked curiously, as arm in arm they went up the wide 
stairway of the old mansion. "I supposed you had out- 
grown that kind of moonshine, your letters had become so 
sensible and practical. But of course as soon as I got home 
I saw that you were in a pitiable state ! " 

"You *saw?' What were the signs I hung out, you 
precocious infant! You witch!" 

"Your alternate exuberance and gloom, your absent- 
mindedness, the light of insanity in your eyes.! But I 
can't discover who it is I You spend all your free time 
in your room. Do you write to her? " 
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He hesitated a perceptible instant, then answered, 
"Yes." 

"Where did you meet her?*' 

"Never met her." 

"Oh, Brother, you're too old to be so foolish!" 

He laughed at her matronly reproving of him who was 
six years her senior. "But I do know her, Ned," he 
protested. "I know her as I know myself." 

"The heroine of some poem or play or novel?" 

"Yes." 

"Won't you ever grow up?" sh,e said despairingly, as, 
pausing at her bedroom door, she held up her face to kiss 
him good-night. 

In spite of his sister's assurances, Gail was not at ease 
about Wagenhorst's assiduous attentions to her. 

"From what I've seen at dances and receptions, of 
Wagenhorst's fascination for girls," he reflected, "it would 
seem to me that Ned would have to be adamant to be able 
to receive so much of his gallant devotion and remain 
untouched! She may care without realizing it* Why 
doesn't he tell us something about himself and his family? 
It's our right to know, if he's going to be so intimate with 



us." 



But he consoled himself with the fact that the summer's 
vacation, which was at hand, would separate his sister from 
her admirer and either bring their relation to an end or to a 
climax. 

"He'll go home to his *Liddy' and either be brought 
again under the spell she must certainly have once cast 
upon him, or he'll find he's in love with Ned and declare 
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himself — and in case of the latter catastrophe, I'll take his 
case in hand and investigate it! No more mysteries if he 
hopes to be anything to Ned!" 

Elmer loathed the thought of going home for the smn- 
mer. He wished to remain in Collegeville, working for the 
lawyer who now employed him, and coaching boys for 
college. But his father's arbitrary command that he must 
spend the vacation at home, helping on the farm, left him 
no choice in the matter, since he was still partially depen- 
dent upon financial help from home. 

So he carefully planned the course he must pursue in 
the present precarious stage of his ambitious courtship of 
Nedra Appleton. He felt that if Caution were not his 
watchword, if he took one hasty or ill-considered step, his 
beautiful Castle in Spain would tumble about his head. 
For it certainly was a Castle in Spain for him to think of 
marrying Nedra Appleton. However, this was America — 
*' where material success can marry anything," he assured 
himself. '^ And I certainly shan't have the nerve to pro- 
pose to her before I haoe scored big!" 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN SPITE of his earnest resolve to be cautious, Elmer's 
feelings did, after all, get the better of him somewhat 
in his farewell visit with Nedra. 

It was an evening in June. He was to leave for ^gins- 
burg early the next morning. They were strolling in a se- 
cluded and wooded part of the college campus. 

"If you go flying through your law course next year at 
the fearful rate of speed you've gone through your aca- 
demic course/' Nedra was languidly telling him as they 
strolled, "Father says you'll be on the Supreme Bench 
before we know it! What's your awful hurry? '* 

"Your father said that?" Elmer asked, flushing with 
gratified pride. "Praise from him, you know, must mean 
something to a man! And I welcome every sign that 
others believe in my ultimate success! Because it seems 
incredible, sometimes, that I ever can amount to much, 
I've got such odds to fight!" 

"What odds?" 

"Want of means, for one thing. Tiiats what's my 
* hurry,' since you ask. Preparing for one's career and 
trying at the same time to earn one's living isn't funny. I 
want to get done with it." 

"I dare say." 

"The summer will seem an endless eternity to me!" 
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You'll be so anxious to get back to your work? '* 
To my work — ^and to you!" he ventured, his voice 
deepening significantly. *'It will be a gruesome three 
months — ^without you — ^Nedra! May I dare to call you 
Nedra? I always think Nedra ! I love it ! May I? '* 

"Help yourself." 

"So long as you don't indignantly resent my nerve, I'm 
going to feel encouraged." 

" * Indignantly resent? ' Dear me, never expect anything 
so energetic as that from me. I like my ease. And I'm 
especially lazy just now after the late hours all this week 
at the college dances and other frolics. I'mgladit'sover." 

"When it's being over means we part?" 

"I'll let you worry over that." 

"Don't you care?" 

"I'll manage to bear up — don't be anxious about me." 

She patted her lips to cover a yawn. " Just now Father's 
having me do a course in — well, I don't know just what it is 
— ^biblical exegesis, perhaps. Anyway, it involves what he 
calls a 'critical' reading of the Book of Judges. I told 
him it sounded irreverent — ^to be reading anything in the 
Bible * critically.' He said it was irreverent to our own 
intellects and to truth not to read it critically. So I spend 
an hour a day on it. That's why I'm so sleepy. It's such 
dope." 

"Will he make you keep it up all summer?" 

"Oh, if it gets too tiresome, I can have a sick headache 
over it. We all go to Maine for the sunamer, you know." 

" I know ! So hopelessly out of my reach ! " 

" Maine * out of reaoh? ' It isn't the North Pole." 
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"It might as well be — ^for me." 

" Why? Can't you run up to us over a week-end? ** 

*'You*d like to have me come?'* he eagerly asked, his 
heart leaping at this mark of her interest in him — even 
while he wondered what sotravelledan individual as she was 
would think of the fact that his journey of one hundred 
miles from Allentown to CoUegeville was the longest he had 
ever taken in his life, and that going to Maine would seem 
a greater experience to him than going to Japan could seem 
to her. 

** Be assured I shouldn't suggest your coming/' she said, 
*'if I shouldn't like it. Shall you have your *Liddy' this 
summer?" 

Elmer concealed the shock her question gave hinu 

"What do you know of her f " he managed to inquire 
quite nonchalantly. 

** Gail told me. May I see her photograph? " 

"I haven't it with me." 

"Gail said you always carried it." 

"A gratuitous assumption on his part. I never cany 
it." 

Which was true. He did not now deem it prudent to 
carry Liddy's photograph about with him. 

"Well, vnU you see her this summer?" Nedra persisted. 

" But she isn't you. It's you I shall want ! " 

"Then come up and bring your sister for a week-end." 

"That is very kind of you. Thank you — Nedra." 

"Will you?" 

" I told you — she couldn't be spared from home." 

"Doesn't she ever go away?" 
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"Not often." 

There was a moment's constrained silence between them, 
dming which Nedra wondered whether, perhaps, the sister 
were insane, or weak-minded, that her brother should be so 
odd about her. 

•*Nedra?" 

"Well?" 

"When the time comes that I have made good — ^when 
I Ve reached a place worthy to oflFer you — ^may I hope? " 

"Do you mean you are proposing?'* 

It was like her to come plump out with an embarrassing 
finality like that! He hadn't meant it to be an actual 
proposal — ^he only wanted to establish a tacit understand- 
ing. To " propose " before he had anything tojoffer seemed 
to him so presumptuous as to jeopardize his chances. Also 
he didn't mean to be so directly traitorous to Liddy as to 
ask another woman to marry him while Liddy still looked 
upon their dubious secret relation as a real betrothal. He 
honestly meant to do "the right thing" in regard to Liddy; 
to let things between him and her die out gradually and 
naturally — ^not break them oflF ruthlessly. 

Elmer really thought he wanted toavoid being dishonour- 
able. He did not realize that it was only the appearance 
of dishonour he wished to avoid. 

"I shouldn't presume to * propose' to you, Nedra, before 
I have something to offer you — ^until I have won a position 
you can be proud of." 

"Wouldn't yourself be enough to offer me?'* 

"Do you think so?" he softly asked, his heart beating 
high. 
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**If yourself were not enough, your old 'position' that 
you talk about certainly wouldn't tempt me. Dear me, 
I've got to put in two hours at the dressmaker's to-morrow. 
It's as tiresome as the Book of Judges. Isn't one's life 
awful when you come to think of it! Excuse me for think- 
ing you were proposing. It sounded that way. I'm glad 
I was mistaken, for I hate refusing proposals." 

"Do you do it every day in the week? " 

"Too often for comfort. You know that amazingly 
snobbish Mrs. Gotham, the railroad magnate's wife, don't 
you? Do you want to hear a lovely story about her? 
Miss Baird (my little dressmaker who is a perfect dear) 
sews for this Gotham person and last night at the dance 
Mrs. Gotham said to me, 'Our dear little Miss Baird and I 
are realjriends and she never presumes,*** 

Nedra concluded her yam with one of her rare laughs; 
but Elmer saw nothing amusing in it. 

"A mere dressmaker would have courage indeed to 
'presume' with a Major-General of a woman like the 
Gotham person!" he said. 

"Don't be tiresome and miss the point — ^it is such a good 
point!" 

"The only point I am interested in is — ^whether youTl 
write to me this summer? " 

Nedra shook her head, as she again patted her lips to 
hide a yawn. "You can write to me, though." 

"Of course I'll write to you! I'll have to. Couldn't 
help myself. But will you answer f " 

"I'll send you my 'excerpts' — ^I think they are — on the 
Book of Judges." 
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"You won't take me seriously!" 
**You want me to?" 






I'm serious enough myself!" 

' That's why I can't risk writing to you. I'm so shallow 
it gets into my letters. Does *Liddy' write you letters? 
If she does, mine, by contrast, would shock you." 

**I'm past being shocked by you!" 

**I dare say. It's time to go home." 

She turned in the woodsy path and they began their long 
walk back to the president's mansion. 

"Will you give me a word of hope, Nedra? To help me 
over thb long summer?" 

"Be very definite this time — ^hope of what?'* 

"That some day when I can come to you worthily, you 
will hear me." 

"It sounds like a line on the movie bills in front of the 
Colonial ! Time enough to talk of that when you do come 
to me * worthily.' Only don't be too * worthy' — or I cer- 
tainly won't *hear' you. I don't like very worthy people. 
They're too like 'this estimable lady' of obituaries." 

Elmer stopped short in front of her in the path and 
frowned down upon her with a look of such compelling 
power in his handsome face that for an instant Nedra 
really looked at him with a live interest. The daring im- 
pulse came to him to seize her in his arms and kiss her Ups 
— ^to attack the citadel of her coolness with the warmth of 
his own little passion. Had he only known it, that was the 
only way that Nedra's coolness could be attacked and the 
Caution which was his watchword would never take him 
forward one inch with her. 
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But his plebeian soul cowered befoie whathe felt to be her 
rare and wonderful fineness and delicacy; he felt in her 
presence his own inherent coarseness and clumsiness; so 
much so that her very flesh seemed sacred to him and he 
dared not desecrate it with his touch; he dared not brave 
the scorn with which he feared she would spurn such a pre- 
sumption. 

''I want to take you into my arms and crush you, you 
maddening, adorable Nedra!'' he fiercely declared, taking 
it out in words. "I wish we were not alone here — ^I'm 
afraid I shall do it!" he exclaimed, clenching his hands. 

'* Don't!" she said, moving back. 

He relaxed limply and leaned against a tree. 
When youVe recovered, let me know," she said. 
It's all right," he feebly responded, his face actually 
pale in the starlight. He took a step toward her, holding 
out his hand with a smile. 

"Forgive me — and trust me!" 

She ignored the hand, but resumed her walk at his side. 
" I won't forgive any man for being melodramatic over me. 
* Forgive me — and trust me!'" she mocked him. "Don't 
you know that a sensible girl would rather you did take her 
in your arms and crush her than to say to her, 'Forgive me— 
and trust me' — as if you were acting in a ten-twenty- 
thirt'!" 

" I wish," he sighed, "you'd teach me, then, how to make 
love to you!" 

" By being yourself (even if yourself is the very devil) in- 
stead of being what you think it's proper to be." 

"Nedra! I want you! I want to work to win you! 
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That is the goal I place befoie me — and to gain it 111 work 
with every drop of blood in my body! But I've got to 
know from you that I have a chance with you (I'm trying 
to talk prosaically enough to suit you!). If you think that 
you never can care for me, in mercy tell me so notvl" 

'*When you talk straight English like that, I'll answer 
you as man to man, and my answer is that I like you, you 
interest me a little, you have rather a magnetic personality. 
But so far, you are not necessary to my happiness, and I 
can't at all know whether you ever will be. If you work 
for me, it must be at your own risk." 

"At the risk that you *tum me down' in the end?" 

"That right I must certainly reserve." 

"Well," said Elmer with a long, deep breath, "you're 
not, at least, turning me down now I** 

His nerves tingled with an exultant pride as he felt 
through all his being the honour that was his in being given 
even so much as a bare chance with "this rare and radiant 
maiden." 

It was gratified ambition, rather than love, that made 
him so exultant. But ambition was — and love never 
would be — ^the ruling passion of Elmer's life. 

When, an hour later, he entered his bed-chamber and 
turned on the light, the first thing that confronted him was 
Liddy 's face looking up at him from the card on his bureau 
where he had carelessly left it that morning — ^for in these 
days he mostly kept it out of sight. 

It gave him a start to-night to meet that upturned, 
lovely countenance — so guileless and innocent! He stood 
gtock still, looking down upon it, his heart beating thickly» 
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a sense of unworthiness, that irritated him, stirring in the 
depths of his consciousness. 

''But what/' he asked himself, turning at last from the 
picture with a movement of impatience, ''could Liddjr 
expect f** 
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CHAPTER Vn 

^CCORDING to his caxef ully planned policy, Elmer 

Zjk for as much as three weeks before his retmn to Vir- 
JL ^ ginsburg had not written to Liddy. He had heard 
from her during that time but once — ^a short, apologetic 
note, saying she was too busy to write — and so soon would 
she see him now, that she would save all the wonderful and 
lovely things she had to tell him until he came home for the 
summer — ^f or of course she assumed he was coming, since he 
had not said he wasn't. What a summer they would have! 

He did not even write to her to annoimce his coming. 
Just what his course would be after he got home he did not 
quite know. He would have to feel his way, of course ; and 
avoid behaving in any manner that his conscience could not 
sanction. He would not deliberately jilt Liddy. Not at 
all. That would not be necessary. She would simply 
come by easy steps to the realization that he had inevitably 
outgrown her; that the idea of his marrying her (Jnia 
marrying hefty was his mental emphasis) had become quite 
absurd. Liddy was surely too reasonable not to see this 
and exonerate him from all blame. 

But there was a circumstance that he had not reckoned 
with, though he had been vaguely conscious of its possi- 
bility. From the hour that he f oimd himself in Virgins- 
burg, his longing to fly to Liddy — ^to display his improved 
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and wonderful self to her admiring eyes ; to talk with her as 
of old about his achievements and his hopes — was well- 
nigh unconquerable. He even yearned to tell her all about 
Nedra, of her *' stunning'' clothes, her distinguS manner, 
her gracious friendship for himself by which he felt so 
honoured. He actually suffered in the self-repression 
necessary to refrain from seeking out his good friend and 
comrade; for he was firmly resolved that, cost him what it 
might, he would not seek her out. When and where their 
first encoimter should be must be left to chance. 

That Liddy would not leave it to chance is what — at the 
end of a long, tedious week — ^Elmer began to wish very 
ardently. And he was sure she would not and could not. 
Of course just as soon as she knew he was home she would 
try to communicate with him. 

But the waiting was tiresome. It was hard enough to 
take up the old life at home; to adapt himself (with his 
newly acquired tastes and habits) to the ** common" 
habits, the ignorance and prejudices, of his family. But to 
be denied at the same time the one and only consolation he 
might have had in Liddy's comparatively congenial com- 
panionship (of course not now so congenial as it once had 
been) was a little too much. 

When ten days had gone by without a sign from her he 
began to wonder whether she didn't know he was home. 

"Of course there's no one to tell her except the Arm- 
strongs. But surely tiiey knew it, the whole village being 
crazy about it!" 

Twice he caught a momentary glimpse of her — or 
thought he did: once when, at nine o'dock at night, as he 
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walked down the village street, he saw her go up the steps of 
the Lutheran parsonage, which, before he could overtake^ 
her, she had entered; and again one afternoon when the 
trolley to Allentown passed the farmhouse, he thought he 
saw her face at a window and that she had seen him. But 
of neither fact was he sure. 

What he was sure of was that the sight of her (or the 
imaginary sight of her) had shaken his nerves as well as his 
prudent resolution. 

He tried to overcome his restlessness and discontent by 
writing to Nedra; but as he scarcely expected her to an- 
swer, there wasn't much inspiration in that. And some- 
how, from the environment of his own home, he foimd it a 
labour to work off a letter to Nedra Appleton ; it didn't come 
easily or naturally. Letters to Liddy had never been diflS- 
cult because his relation with her had not depended upon 
environment. 

Meantime, at the farmhouse, there was a new member of 
the family with whom Elmer was having an experience. 
The employment of four extra men on the farm during the 
busy season, who had to be ^^eat and slep," necessitated 
extra domestic help for a few weeks, and so Minnie Doerr, 
the daughter of one of the hired men, was at present living 
at the Wagenhorsts'. A buxom, full-bosomed country 
girl she was, with a high colour, curly red hair, fat features, 
and a coarse, boisterous laugh. Before Elmer's home- 
coming she had flirted either in turn or simultaneously 
with all of his brothers except the yoimgest, Johnny. But 
from her very first sight of Elmer in his city clothes and 
with his "college manners," she lost her head. Openly — 
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and» as Sally and Mrs. Wagenhorst thought, quite shame- 
lessly — she besieged him with her company and her atten- 
tions. Mrs. Wagenhorst's mild remonstrances were un- 
heeded. The girl seemed beside herself. 

In a less crude form Elmer was used to being besieged by 
girls. He had always liked it, even while scorning it. So, 
while Minnie Doerr repelled and disgusted him, she pos- 
sessed, at the same time, a weird fascination for his senses; 
and though her infatuation for him was often annoying, it 
sometimes soothed a bit his nervous, restless desire for 
Liddy. He, therefore, suffered her attentions without 
snubbing her too definitely. 

But Minnie was not satisfied to be merely tolerated. 
One of the means she employed to arouse in Elmer an ap- 
preciation of her charms was to tell him of her many ad- 
mirers, hoping to excite his jealousy. 

"You see. Elm, when a girl's had as many fellahs travel 
with her as what I had a'ready,** she said to him one 
evening when she had joined him in the field where, by his 
father's orders, he was employed in killing potato bugs, 
"she learns to see the diffrunce in fellahs. In the whole 
year that my first gent'man friend travelled with me, he 
took me only oncet to the movies" (coimting his attentions 
off on her fingers), "treated me twicet to ice cream, and 
bought me two boxes xof candy. He was all fur hisself. 
Why, oncet when he took me fur soda water, didn't he git 
one glass with two straws in, yet! Yes, he was that near 
with his money — ^where my next friend he couldn't do 
enough fur me. He used to take me on the buggy near 
every Sa'urday night. He'd fetch me a box of candy along 
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near every time he come. And when he took me in town 
he'd spend as much as a couple dollars on me yet! Yes,, 
indeed* you kin see a diffrunce at fellahs. DonH you 
think?*' 

"No, I don't think," retorted Elmer, moving away from 
her as they worked side by side in the dusk. 

She laughed loud and coming closer to him, slapped his. 
hand. "Well, if you ain't! Say, Elm, a girl like me does, 
have to take a lot off of strange men. Lee' me tell you 
what happened me here one day last week when I went to 
town to git a new suit with my wages. I was waitin' in the 
fittin' room and didn't the tony floor walker come in and 
begin a conwersation with me yet ! He says to me, he says, 
'You're some looker all right!' he says. It made me feel 
that out of place, Elm ! " she said with a virtuous air of in- 
dignation. * V Welly I says to him, * I don't take that fur a 
compliment, but fur an insvU /' I says to him. And he 
says, 'Your husband must be wery proud of his good- 
lookin' wife,' he says. And I says to him, 'I ain't got no 
husband, nor I ain't lookin* fur none ! ' That's what I tole 
him — ^nor I ainH either lookin' fur none. When I tell my 
Gran'mom, still, some of the awful things I got to take off 
of fellahs, she says the times is certainly changed to what 
they was when she was a girl; she says why when she was a 
girl, a fellah had to know a girl at least six months before 
he'd think of insultin' her like that floor walker insulted 
me; but runiva-days a fellah'll think he kin insult you the 
jSrst evening he makes your acquaintance, or if you just go 
in a store to buy a suit and him he never had sawyou before 
and never had no interduction to you ! Yes, a girl like me,, 
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^th her Mom dead this good while back, a'ready, she 
needs a purtector/* 

**Is your father that widower, Doerr, that is working for 
my father just now?" asked Ehner. 

"Yes, Pop he's a widower. His wife's dead. And 
Gran 'mom she's got the softening of the brain — she's an 
awful poor soul — she's all mixed up. It makes her sich a 
comic talker! You ast her what fur time it is and she'll 
tell you, * August sixth!'" 

Minnie roared with laughter. But Elmer did not smile. 

"Say, Elm, you're awful serious, that way, ain't you?" 

"Don't you know that you ought to call me *Mr. 
•Wagenhorst?'" 

Minnie stared. There was no conception in democratic 
Virginsburg of a subservient relation on the part of a 
"hired girl" toward an employer and his family; the ser- 
vant coming often from a well-to-do farmer's family was 
treated with all the consideration given to a guest and with 
much more than a daughter or wife of the household ever 
received. 

"Why, you am't the Mister, Elm!" 

Elmer, not answering her, worked ahead, looking grim 
and forbidding. 

"Say, Elm, do you uoant fur me to call you *Mr. Wagen- 
horst?' I Mdll if you want. Mister. And it don't make 
me no diffrunce, neither, if you purfer to call me 'Miss 
Doerr ' to Minnie. It's all one to me, Mr. Wagenhorst." 

" But don't call me that before the rest of the family," he 
hastily warned her. 

Sure! They'd have a laugh on us all right if we come 
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round with sich airs as *Mr. Wagenhorst' and ^Miss 
Doerr!' Ain't?" Minnie giggled, tumbling against him 
with helpless laughter. "Say!" she added sympathetic 
cally, "no wonder you're a grouch — ^a swell like you havin* 
to do common work like this here killin' potato bugs I 
There ain't none of this here thing they call *race suicide' 
among potato bugs, is there, Mr. Wagenhorst?" 

"Where did you ever hear of such a thing as *race sui- 
cide? ' " he asked curiously, knowing she never read even a 
newspaper. 

"Reverend Armstrong he give a sermon oncet on ^he 
Signs of the Times' and this here race suicide was one of 
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"Race suicide a sign of the times! He must be a 
chump!" 

" You can't prove it by me. El — ^Mr. Wagenhorst. Ain't 
it fierce the way Missus runs with Liddy Fitzenberger?" 

"You mean Mrs. Armstrong?" 

"Yes, her. A body wouldn't think that a way-up 
person like Reverend's Missus would go with Liddy Fitzen- 
berger anyhow!" 

"Why not?" 

"Why not? Ain't you lived here all your life? Askin* 
why not!" 

"Can't you see, Minnie, how wrong and foolish it is for 
people here to refuse to associate with Liddy — ^Liddy 
Fitzenberger?" 

"I thought we was to say *Miss Doerr* and *Mr. Wagen- 
horst. ' " she reminded him in a tone of disappointment. 

Elmer, with a side glance at the girl's red hair, did not 
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deem it prudent to demonstrate to her the true significance 
of his request. 

** For my part/' she added, ready to concede anything to 
gain his approval, *'I ain't got anything agin liddy 
Fitzenberger; I always thought it was fierce the way the 
folks wouldn't associate with her." 

"No, you didn't think anything of the kind.** 

** Ach, El — ^Mr. Wagenhorst — ^I did, too, then! K you 
am t: 

Elmer was constantly obliged, as they worked together, 
to edge away from her, so persistently did she keep pushing 
against him. 

"And a girl like this," he reflected, "my father would 
approve as a wife for any one of his sons — even for me— 
while Liddy, with her fine feelings and gentle ways, he 
would think a disgrace and a shame!" 

"Did you take notice a 'ready, Mr. Wagenhorst,** said 
Minnie, **how jealous your brother Sam has— on account 
of me and you bein' so thick? He's awful gone on me! 
I can't seem to discourage him any! It bothers me some- 
pin fierce." 

"He has no reason to be jealous of me.** 

" Yes, he has, too ! He sees I favour you anyhow more'n 
I do him I You kin see it yourself," she added, again 
playfully slapping his hand, "if you're got an eye in your 
head!" 

It was at this moment that they caught the sound of 
footsteps and rustling skirts coming toward them across the 
fields — and soon a feminine form emerged from out the 
dusk and approached them. 
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"It's your sister Sally! My, but she has jealous of all 
her brothers! If I'm alone with any one of yous for five 
minutes, she's after me ! What's the matter of her? They 
got to git married 50771^ time ! " 

"The company's come," Sally curtly annoimced to the 
girl, "and Mom wants you to go on in and lay over the 
bread fur her. Pop don't hire you to help the men in the 
fields, but to help me and Mom with the exter housework 
while the hired men is here." 

"And if here don't come your Sanmfiy, after me, too!** 
Minnie laughed boisterously* "What do you know about 
that? They're afraid of what I might do you. Elm! 
Hello, Sammy ! " she yelled, " Come on ! " 

Sanuny, a stalwart youth four years yoimger than 
Elmer, joining them from another direction, spoke as 
curtly to Elmer as Sally had spoken to Minnie. 

**Pop says you worked enough. You're to come on in 
and see the comp'ny — ^Unde Sam and Aimt Sue." 

"All right!" loudly annoimced Minnie. "Come on. 
Elm ! Let's I and you walk ahead of she and him." 

And hooking her arm through Elmer's, she started to 
walk at his side. But Sammy, in spite of the awe that he, 
in common with his other brothers, felt before Elmer, pro- 
tested fiercely. 

" I knew Minn Doerr before you did, Elmer Wagenhorst,. 
and I ain't leavin' you cut me out if you are a col- 
lege grad'yate! She's my girl and I'm walkin* with 
her!" 

"For heaven's sake, Sam, take her!" Elmer laughed, 
shaking the girl off and striding to Sally's side. 
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Sammy seized Mmnie's arm and held her back from 
hastening after his brother. 

** Ain't she the bold piece!" muttered Sally indignantly, 
as she and Elmer hmried ahead through the darlmess. 
** The wery idea of her thinkin' herself good enough to make 
up to you yet!" 

Elmer found Sally's exalted idea of him, in the new 
personality he had acquired during his absence, very agree- 
able. 

''She makes me tired/' Sally continued to scold, '^the 
w^ she's always tellin' how the fellahs are after her! 
Would you believe it, Elmer, she'll coimt her beaus off on 
her fingers to me and Mom, and she'll fetch the siUiest 
giggle over it! Why, if a fellah just took her oncet on his 
buggy, she'd count him a beau! I think, Elmer, it's the 
poorness of her mind. She ain't bright." 

'"Don't let her bother you, Sally," said Elmer kindly. 
^* I know how to keep her in her place." 

" Well, I guess anyhow you kin ! But our other boys she 
has just where she wants 'em." 

'"Did Grandfather come with Aunt Sue and Unde 
Sammy?" 

"No, so I'm glad we kilt only three chickens instead of 
four. With four we'd have dragged along so many days 
warmin' over and warmin' over, before we'd have got *em 
eat; ain't?" 

"It's not a very convenient time for visitors, is it?" 
Elmer asked sympathetically. 

"No, it's so spiteful that they come when we're got the 
the hired men to sleep and eat. We ain't got the time to 
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set and wisit with 'em. Mom tole 'em, *Now just make 
yourselves contented. We got to go right on with the 
work/ And Aunt Sue she said she knowed it wasn't a 
handy time to wisit, but she just couldn't set at home no 
longer, it was so long since she'd went anywheres. She's 
near seventy-five — ^I think she needn't be so restless at 
that age ! But she says, * Indeed, Sally, if I ain't so young 
any more, I do anyhow like to get excited — ^I can't stand it 
when there ain't nothin' to get excited over. Yes, I 
like it lively,' she says, 'if I am near seventy-five. I guess 
I ain't natured according to my years,' she says; and Pop 
he says to her, * You certainly ain't!' " 

Neither the gentle disapproval of Mrs. Wagenhorst, the 
scornful indignation of Sally, the jealousy of Sam, nor 
Elmer's coldness, could check Minnie's ardent admiration 
and persistent besieging, at every least opportimity, of 
such a *' perfect gentleman" as she considered the eldest 
son of the household. While she did not neglect her work 
(Mr. Wagenhorst was not the man to pay out wages for 
value not received) she never missed a chance to be 
alone with Elmer, following him to the spring house, 
to the fields, to the orchard, even to the door of his 
room. 

'*If I had never known another kind of girl, wouldn't I 
despise the sex!" Elmer of ten thought these days, even 
while his nerves were racked with that weird fascination 
which Minnie's constant presence provoked and his egotism 
flattered by her preference for him above his brothers. 

"When I do get to see Liddy," he told himself, "Minnie 
will be bound to discover it, the way she follows and 
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watches me! And it won't take her two minutes to < 
the news to the old man!" 

But when he did at last» one day» suddenly and i 
X>ectedly» come up face to face with Liddy» he had 
home two weeks. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

IT WAS in the post-office one evening at half-past six 
o'clock. Liddy had just turned from mailing a letter 
to ask for her own mail at the postmaster's window 
(the post-office being merely a set-off in Sweitzer's general 
store) when she was^ checked in the act by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Elmer as he walked into the store. 

There were a few loafers sitting about on cracker boxes 
and pickle barrels and there was the proprieter of the store, 
old John Sweitzer» who was also the postmaster, standing 
behind his post-office window. 

At sight of Liddy, Elmer, without an instant's hesitation, 
almost rushed forward, his face radiant; and she, at the 
same instant, came as eagerly to him. 

"Liddy!" 

"Ehner!" 

They clasped hands, he unable to repress or hide the 
happiness that flooded his being at sight of her — ^and she, 
scarcely less joyful, though a little more serene in her ex- 
pression of her pleasure. 

He at once felt, rather than saw, the great change in her 
— ^her tasteful clothing, her new expression of radiance and 
confidence, her erect carriage of herself — ^all these things 
which he had seen two years ago in his short Christmas 
vacation and promptly forgotten, he now saw much more 
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clearly, for not only were th^ far more noticeable, bat 
his own sense of externals was so very much more devel- 
oped. Had it not been for his preconceived idea of Liddy 
as being still the same provincial village girl he had known 
all his life, he would now have seen her as having nothing 
provincial about her and as set apart and above all the 
other native inhabitants of Virginsburg. It was not thus, 
however, that he did see her, but as only very creditably 
improved in appearance, dress, and manner. 

''When did yoii get home, Elmer?" she quickly asked 
in a low voice, as they stood together by the post-office 
window. 

''Didn't you know I was home, liddy? I've been home 
two weeks!" 

" Two weeks ! Oh, Elmer ! But you must forgive me for 
not writing," she said hurriedly, vaguely. "I've been so 
busy and absorbed. Oh, I know I must have been very 
unsatisfactory to you lately! Two weeks you have been 
home?" she repeated as though trying to take in such a 
surprising fact. " Why, I bdieve I must have sent a letter 
to CoUegeville since you were home!" 

"Yes, it was forwarded to me here." 

"But I'll make up to you, Elmer, for my neglect — for- 
give me and bear with me! You will, when I tell 
you that wonderful news I wrote you I was saving for 
you!" 

"But you did tell me after all — don't you remember?— 
about the baby named after you. Does it absorb you so 
much?" 

"Thebaby! You thought <fta^ was my great news? Oh, 
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no, it isn't that! When and where can we meet, Ekner? 
At the parsonage?" 

"Yes, anywhere! Can we meet there this evening, 
liddy? I'm so crazy — ^IVe been wanting so very much 
to see you," he prudently modified his enthusiasm. 

" Let me see," she considered it. " Well, yes, I suppose I 
can see you at the parsonage this evening — ^I'll try to." 

"I'll be there by eight o'clock," he promptly stated, feel- 
ing, now, the curious eyes of the occupants of the store upon 
them. 

He turned rather hastily to ask for his mail. When he 
had received it, Liddy held up her hand to the window for 
hers. 

"Oh!" interposed Elmer. "I beg your pardon! I 
didn't know you wanted your mail. Mr. Sweitzer," he 
quickly addressed the postmaster, "Miss Fitzenberger's 
mail, please." 

Liddy, never having known anything like gallantry from 
him, rested her eyes upon him with a look that appraised 
him anew. 

John Sweitzer, with a solemn wink in the direction of the 
loafers on the boxes and barrels, over the joke of Elmer 
Wagenhorst's "college airs," calling Liddy Fitzenberger 
"Miss Fitzenberger" and ** begging her pardon" — ^shuffled 
his letters and handed out two. Elmer, as he passed them 
to Liddy, caught the postmark "Maine" on one of them 
and "New York" on the other. He hardly had time to 
wonder over the surprising fact of Liddy's getting letters 
from Maine and New York, when she, looking more eager 
and excited at sight of the letters than she had at the sud- 
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den sight of him, nervously dropped one of them — and as 
Ehner picked it up and gave it to her, he was struck by the 
handwriting of the address — ^it seemed famiUar to him. 
Liddy's face was flushed and her eyes brilliant as she again 
took her letters from his hand. 

"Good-bye, Elmer," she quickly said, turning to the 
door. But he hurried after her. 

"At eight o'clock, then, Liddy?" he whispered close at 
her side. 

"Eight o'clock? Oh, you mean at the parsonage? I'll 
try to be there. Good-bye, Elmer — dear!" she whispered 
back — ^and was gone. 

He watched her as she hurried across the street to her 
home. He saw that she did not turn at her gate to look 
back for one more glimpse of him. 

Slowly he walked up the street toward the farm, thinking 
how long the hour would be that must pass before he could 
join her again at eight o'clock. How pretty she was in her 
white dress and broad white hat, without a spot of colour 
about her except the brown of her eyes and hair. 

Presently he began to wonder what was the cause of the 
vague sense of dissatisfaction that rankled in him over the 
encounter he had just had with Liddy . He could not quite 
lay hold of it. 

Of course John Sweitzer and thosie other loafers in the 
store would talk all over the village about his friendly 
chatting with her — ^but he was not seriously concerned 
about that. It was something about her — ^what was it? 
She had certainly been as sweet and lovely as ever. And 
that voice of hers! 
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" It's really a cultivated voice ! " he suddenly realized with 
a shock of surprise. '^Liddy has the making of a perfect 
lady in her, I do believe!" 

By the time he reached the farm he had decided that it 
was an impression he had got of an aloofness on Liddy's 
part toward him that was rankling in him so uncomfortably 
— a lack of the admiring deference he had come to look for 
from every one since his return home. 

"Of course I couldn't expect her to see all in a minute 
that I am not just what I was nearly two years ago. And 
yet surely she must understand that while she has been 
stopping right here where I left her I have been going on I 
If she doesn't see it, it's going to make it harder for me to 
let her in for the knowledge that I don't, at this stage, look 
upon our agreement of two years ago as standing now. 
However," he comforted himself, "as soon as she has seen a 
little more of me, she will understand. That's why I really 
must see something of her — so that she will just naturally 
recognize the inevitable." 

There kept strangely recurring to his mind that hand- 
writing of the address on the envelope he had handed to 
Liddy. He felt sure that he had seen that hand before. 
But he could not account for the impression. 

"I'll ask her about it," he decided. 

Somewhat before eight o'clock he was ringing the bell at 
the Lutheran parsonage. 

The negro maid who answered his ring had long since 
discarded the use of a card plate, so she looked almost 
alarmed when Elmer handed her his card, the very first one 
she had seen in Virginsburg. 
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He recalled, as he sat in the Armstrongs' tastefully fiuv j 
nished little parlour, how the first time liddy had asked 
him to spend an evening here he had refused because of his 
secret fear that people such as he had been led to suppose 
these Armstrongs were would find him crude and pro* 
vincial. He smiled to himself as he realized how far he had 
left any such misgivings behind him. He felt, now, com- 
placently patronizing toward a petty village "sl^-pilot"— - 
he himself would some day be so much bigger than that. 

Yet, when Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong came into the room 
— ^the latter looking quite matronly now, both in figure and 
countenance — ^he felt at once that these people were in 
truth what he called "'the real thing.'' It was unmistak^ 
able that they were of genuinely gentle breeding. It did 
not, however, occur to him, as it would have at once to a 
woman, how Liddy, through all these many months of 
closest intimacy in this household, could not have stood 
still, but must, like himself, have "gone on." 

"I've taken the liberty of coming here to meet Liddy, if 
you will be so good as to allow me," he explained, when 
formal greetings had been exchanged and they were all com^ 
fortably seated. 

"You have arranged with Liddy to meet her here this 
evening?" asked Mrs. Armstrong in surprise. "She 
didn't tell us." 

"I met her in the post-office at half-past six and she asked 
me to meet her here at eight o'clock. I hope it isn't pre- 
suming too much upon your goodness?" 

"Oh, no, no; Liddy is quite a member of our family, the 
dear!" 
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"Her devotion to Mrs. Armstrong," the minister added 
with feeling, "has meant so much to us during the past 
year." 

"It was worth coming to Virginsburg to have found 
liddy !" said Mrs. Armstrong fervently. 

"I dare say!" Elmer gravely acquiesced. 

He had a horrified suspicion that the Armstrongs were 
politely repressing a feeUng of actual amusement at the 
transformation they saw in him — ^the contrast between the 
raw material he must have seemed to them at that one and 
only other time they had met him and the finished product 
he now was, with his perfect accent, his irreproachable dic- 
tion, his ease and grace of manner, his faultless clothing. 
Yes, no doubt they thought it funny! 

"How does it happen that Liddy didn't know, until this 
evening, that I was home?" he asked, "since you of course 
knew it." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Mrs. Armstrong, again much sur- 
prised, " didn't she know you were home ? Why ! We sup- 
posed of course she did know — that you^ naturally, had let 
her know — and we've been wondering and wondering why 
she didn't speak of it. Of course when she didn't broach 
the subject, we didn't feel free to. Liddy has her reti- 
cences ! " 

"I had neglected to write to her of my coming — ^and 
then, after I got here, I didn't happen to see her until to- 
night," said Elmer quite easily. It had just occurred to 
him that his coming here to the parsonage to see Liddy 
might commit him, in the eyes of the Armstrongs, to his 
supposed betrothal. 
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"* ft wat Ycrr plenui to Ke her agun,'' lie reniaiked in a 
cif-fiicC quite onaentimeiitjJ tooe ol voice. ''She's 



*'iSie nr^izii{T & 3ie has reason to look weD— dear 
Zmm^t " fotfi Mrs. Armatroiig cnthosiasticaDy. ''We'ieso 
jpimi zi har. * We're '^ 

3itt stopped mart at the swift glance of waming which 
Enaer distizictlT saw 3ier hnsbaiid send her across the room. 

*Yoa stin fecL Mr. Wagcnhorst," Mr. Armstrong de- 
BxTateh- inquired, "that yoa aze obliged to see Liddy 
secretly?- 

" Iai*t it absurd? " Elmer said, flushing. '' But of course 
the drcoznstazKes which have always made secrecy neces- 
sary still exist. My father would not tolerate my friend- 
ship with Liddy, and until Fm financially independent of 
him. Tve got to walk the chalk Ime!" 

He saw how Mrs. Annstnxig's eyes dilated at his speak- 
ing of his ''friendship" for Liddy instead of his "engage- 
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Tm glad I got that in!" he thought 

"It poxzles me, Mrs. Armstrong," he said, changing the 
subject abnq>tly, "how two people like you and your hus- 
band endure Virginsburg! I'm finding it pretty awful this 



mm 

gununer. 



"There's more interest and excitement to the square inch 
in Virginsburg than m any other town on the map, I'm 
(!** declared Mrs. Armstrong. "Where else would we 
two thirds of a conununity harping for two years on 
*ffifiift' offered them by their own minister's trying to 
;'tliemand calling them 'cattle'and 'common stock?' 
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In what other town, I ask you, would plain, every-day 
people like us stand out as luridly worldly plutocrats? 
And where else on earth would you discover a romance like 
liddy's?" 

Elmer's flush deepened. He saw, now, that he ought 
not to have come here where his engagement was so taken 
for granted that they referred openly to "Liddy's ro- 
mance" with him. Very romantic, indeed, in their eyes, 
that simple little liddy should be engaged to a man who 
had gone through college with such honours as he had 
taken and who promised to be such a success! But he'd 
have to set them straight. 

"*Liddy's romance?' Is Uttie Liddy having a ro- 
mance?" 

"Mrs. Armstrong refers," said the minister hastily, "to 
the tragic story of her family in this village and their 
ostracism. For what time did you make your appoint- 
ment with Liddy, Mr. Wagenhorst, may I ask? " 

Elmer drew out his watch. "For eight o'clock. Why, 
it's half past! I'm detaining you!" he apologized. "I 
wonder why Liddy doesn't come!" 

"We're not surprised at anything Liddy does these days, 
she's so moony and absent-minded! She's probably for- 
gotten by this time that she told you she'd be here!'* 

"Forgotten! Oh, but she couldn't have forgotten! 
How could she forget such a thing as ** 

He bit his Up and was silent. 

Mrs. Armstrong shook her head hopelessly over Liddy's 
delinquencies. "She acts these days. Mr. Wagenhorst, as 
though she were in love!" 
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** I sincerely hope she is ! " Ekner smiled. ''That is/' he 
quickly added, ''I hope she isn't — ^it's an extremely un- 
comfortable state of mind*" 

"Do you find it so?" 

"In the daysof my callow youth, when I used never to be 
out of love, I certainly did find it disquieting! By the 
way," he added, again diverting the subject, "how's the 
wonderful baby I've been hearing about?" 

"Doing fairly well considering that her mother's a 
suffragist and sometimes leaves her to the care of an 
idolatrous negro manuny," said Mr. Armstrong. ''A 
well-trained child, ours; she wakes me every morning at 
four A. M. howling 'Votes for Women,' though Mrs. Arm- 
strong says she's screeching 'I want my breakfast!' She 
has all of her mother's vanity and none of her father's 
modesty. A fearful child!" 

"As Liddy is her adopted aunt, you'll have to be her 
uncle, Mr. Wagenhorst!" smiled the baby's proud mother 
with the air of conferring knighthood. 

"If you think yourself worthy to be that baby's unde!" 
said the minister. 

"Aunt Liddy and Unde Elmer!** repeated Mrs. Arm- 
strong experimentally. 

"I'm scarcely entitled to the honour,** protested Elmer, 
looking very uncomfortable. "Do you adopt aunts and 
uncles so promiscuously as this?" 

" By no means ! It's only because of Liddy that you are 
so honoured, I assure you!" Mrs. Armstrong retorted. 

It was just here that the sound of the opening of the 
front door and a light step in the hall made Mr. and Mrs. 
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Armstrong rise simultaneously. '^Here's liddy; well run 
away and leave you alone,'' said Mr. Armstrong. ** I have 
a sick call to pay and Mrs. Armstrong has some Suffrage 
correspondence to attend to; so you will excuse us» please, 
won't you?" 

They left by the dining-room as Liddy came in from the 
halL 
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CHAPTER IX 

TO DO one's duty was sometimes very hard. Elmer 
was honourably ref rainmg to-night from bestowing 
upon Liddy's most kissable lips the caresses he knew 
were his for the taking. Her hand, a little red and 
roughened at the finger-tips, as his own were becoming 
since his return home, tempted him as it hung over the 
arm of her chair close beside his. But he would not touch 
it. He had not kissed her in greeting her, though he had 
clasped both her hands in his in a grip that had pained her, 
while he had looked greedily upon her freshness, her youth, 
her loveliness; lovelier than ever in the brightness and 
happiness that now radiated from her. It had needed all 
his resolution, as he had stood over her clasping her hands, 
not to draw her dose and press his lips to hers. She had 
so evidently expected him to (naturally, since she con- 
sidered him her pUghted lover!) and not only had he 
yearned to do it, but he had hated to wound her by desist- 
ing. 

But though she had seemed surprised by his reticence, 
she had not appeared grieved. They had seated them- 
selves comfortably and chatted with the old-time delightful 
freedom and intimacy, Elmer pouring himself out to her 
volubly, and she listening with flattering interest and 
with the gratifying imderstanding and symjmthy that one 
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could always count upon from Liddy. Elmer thought 
with an mward sigh what a comfortable mate she would 
make for the lucky man who did marry her in case she 
ever recovered from her disappointment over him. 

*' Yes, the president's mansion has become a real home 
to me/' he was telling her. "I'm about as intimate there 
as you are here, Liddy, with these Armstrongs. It's very 
delightful. They are such a charming family. I've 
written you of the remarkable pedigree of the family, 
haven't I?" 

"Yes. It was so interesting, Elmer! Tell me more 
about your friend, Gail Appleton. Didn't you say he 
was in a publishing house?" 

"Secretary of one of the largest publishing houses in 
New York. Commutes^ daily between CoUegeville and 
New York. He is young to hold such a position, but he is 
quite equal to it, for he is so genuinely literary; has tem- 
perament, you know (at least I suppose you know what 
I mean by the artistic temperament), and a highly discrim- 
inating taste. What's more, Liddy, I consider my friend, 
Gail Appleton, the most perfect gentleman I have ever 
known ; I mean inherently, not merely externally. There's 
a difference, I assure you!" 

"Yes, there's a difference." 

Elmer, who had been fearing that perhaps he was talking 
a bit beyond Liddy's depth, looked at her, now, doubt- 
fuUy. Could it be possible that, drawing a comparison be- 
tweenhimself and her friend, Mr. Armstrong, she imagined 
that she recognized here the difference between veneer and 
inherent good breeding? 
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*' What sort of a looking person is Mr. Appleton, Elmer? 



Is he a big» handsome man like you?'* 

** He's not so heavily built as I am, but he's nearly as taE 
He is really rather slender. He has remarkably brilliant 
gray eyes, and a look of distinction that would make him 
known anywhere for what he is — a man with a background 
as well as a foreground.'' 

There was a far-away light in liddy 's eyes as she listened 
that mystified Elmer. 

"'And his disposition and character, Elmer? Tell me 



more." 



« 



Well, Liddy, you'd only have to look at him — at the 
sensitive, kind expression of his face, or to see him watch 
out for his only sister to whom he's devoted — ^to know he 
couldn't hurt a fly; while at the same time there's a force of 
character there that stands for a lot ! " 

"What a likable picture you draw of your friend! I'm 
so glad for you, Elmer, that you've become intimate with 
such a man; a man of temperament. You're inclined to be 
a little prosaic, yourself, aren't you?" 

"Well, if I am, I'm a good ballast for him — ^he's inclined 
to be romantic." 

"Don't make him too attractive!" she smiled with a lift 
of her eyebrows, "or I won't answer for the consequences! 
Oh, Elmer!" she sighed with a long, deep breath of satis- 
faction, "isn't it lovely to be together again? To be able 
to talk like this face to face?" 

"Have you missed me, Liddy?" he asked, keeping his 
tone very prudently matter-of-fact. 

I've been too busy to be unhappy over our long 
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separation, Elmer/' she truthfully admitted. ^^But an 
intimacy like ours is too rare a thing (at least in my ex- 
perience) for me not to value it very, very deeply, Elmer! 
And sometimes of late I've felt I was letting you slip from 
me; I was not being worthy of the great devotion you have 
given me! I've been careless and thoughtless and selfish 
about answering your letters! And you have been so 
patient with me, Elmer — ^you have never once reproached 
me! But," she added with a smile that made Elmer grit 
his teeth to keep from jumping up and pressing her to his 
heart, " I'm going to be good to you now ! You'll see ! " 

'^Only so you don't spoil me!" he smiled back. 

'^Do you know, Elmer, it's a good thing for me that 
I've known two such men as you and Mr. Armstrong — 
at the two extremes of the social scale; you with the tough 
virility, the industry and endurance inherited from your 
hard-working peasant ancestry, and he with his delicacy 
and fineness. It gives me a standard of comparison that 
one doesn't often get in so circumscribed a life as mine has 
been. It is going to be of use to me when I get out into 
the world." 

"When you get out into the world?" he asked coldly. 
He did not like her "standard of comparison." He hated 
and resented it. Couldn't she see that whatever he once 
may have been, he now was a gentleman? Her betters 
certainly accepted him as such! And when she spoke of 
going "out into the world/' was she referring to her mar- 
riage with him? 

"Yes, Elmer, I do want to get out into the world. I 
need more education. I want to go to college." 
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"College!'* Elmer looked very much amused. "But, 
Liddy, you could not do that, you know/* 

"Why not?" 

"You haven't the necessary foundation. You couldn't 
enter a college." 

"But I was only considering a special course, Elmer, in 
English and French literature. You know I've been 
studying French very hard for more than a year, now, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong." 

Elmer shook his head discouragingly . " Don't be misled 
— a girl can't earn her way through college as a man can. 
And indeed it is hard enough for a man. The co-eds at 
Collegeville earn their way as waitresses in the professors' 
families and they really have no position at all. I heard 
one of the ladies at CoUegeviUe laughing over it once and 
saying, ^It does seem so funny to be waited upon at lunch- 
eon by a waitress whom, an hour afterward, you may see 
on the piazza studying Greek!' They joke about the 
co-eds, Liddy!" 

"That's a pity; not for the co-eds; for those who 'joke/ 
A catalogue of CoUegeviUe has been sent to me; I've been 
looking it over." 

"But, Liddy!" he protested, sitting forward in his chair 
in hb earnestness; for at aU costs he must head off such a 
disastrous compUcation as this! — Liddy going to CoUege- 
viUe as a waitress co-ed! He could not permit it. "If you 
are so set, then, upon it, choose a woman's coUege; don't 
go to a co-educational coUege. Co-eds, I teU you, are 
looked down upon at CoUegeviUe. One never meets them 
sociaUy. They are, for the most part, awful frumps! 
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The fellows don't have anything to do with them. The 
men students all prefer the girls of the town families to the 
co-eds. The daughters of the CoUegeville professors all 
go away to college." 

'*I had thought, Elmer, you'd be so delighted/' said 
Liddy wonderingly, "at the idea of having me mih you 
next year! I could hardly wait to tell you of it. I didn't 
write you about it because I wanted to see your face when 
I told you of it." 

" Then this is your great news? I'm sorry to disappoint 
you, liddy, but I couldn't sanction it. (Jo to Wellesley 
or Mt. Holyoke or Smith, if you really are going to college. 
I really doubt whether you could pass the entrance exams, 
let alone keep up with the strenuous courses. Take my 
advice and give it up. You'll be disappointed if you don't. 
A girl who has to make her own way loses all caste at 
college." 

liddy looked at him strangely for a minute; then, with 
an enigmatic smile, she bent her eyes to her lap. 

"I've settled that proposition!" thought Elmer with 
satisfaction, noting, as he looked at her downcast eyes, how 
dark and thick her lashes were against the fairness of her 
face. 

"Do you read as much as ever, Liddy?" he ask^, re- 
verting to less personal topics. 

"I read a great deal." 

" By the way, have you heard of a novel called * A Village 
Tragedy? ' The whole world seems to be reading it." 

liddy suddenly flushed crimson and covered her face 
with her hands. " Excuse me, Elmer ! " she said chokingly. 
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''I feel dizzy! Fve been sitting up nights with my father, 
who b ill." 

He sprang to her side. ''Shall I get you water or open a 
window?" 

She dropped her hands to her lap and looked up at him, 
her face now so white that he was alarmed. ''I'm all right 
now, Elmer, dear. I've lost a lot of sleep lately. I get 
these dizzy spells sometimes," she added with a little 
laugh that Elmer thought sounded senselessly gleef uL 

"But, Liddy, you must be more careful!" he warned her 
in genuine anxiety. " You can't afford to lose sleep to that 
extent! Isyour father very ill?" 

"Yes, Ehner." 

"Dangerously? " 

"It looks to me like the beginning of the end," she an- 
swered, "though the doctor won't say so." 

"But what would you do, liddy, in the event of his 
death?" Elmer asked ciuiously. "You couldn't go on 
living with your step-mother?" 

"Of course not. Whatever you advised, I suppose, 
Elmer. I've not thought beyond a year or two at college." 

"Ah — you expected to use part of your inheritance from 
your father to go to college, did you?" 

"No — ^I had not counted on that." 

Elmer smiled. "You expected to earn your way as 
easily as I have done? " 

" Well, hardly so easily. But I expected to earn my way." 

"No go," he said, shaking his head. "Abandon any 
such notion. Do you know, Liddy, anything about your 
father's will?" 
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*' You ought to. He must be pretty well off. His tan- 
nery sold for forty thousand dollars. You don't mmd 
my speaking so bluntly? You never professed to have 
any feeling for your father, you know." 

"I don't mmd." 

" That's sensible of you ! " ^ 

"You say my father had a tannery? I never knew what 
his business was. He and Joye would not tell me even 
ihatr 

"I should think they vxnddnH /" Elmer vehemently ex- 
claimed — ^then stopped short. 

"Why not, Elmer?" 

"Oh — ^nothing. Look here, liddy," he said hurriedly, 
" is there a possibility that your step-mother may have got 
your father to make an unjust will?" 

"I haven't the least idea." 

"Can't you find out?" 

"It's hard to make my father talk about an2^thing." 

"If he's fair to you, liddy, you ought to inherit a joDy 
little sum! If the will shovldnH be all right — ^well, I'm a 
law student, now, you know — ^I'U take care of that for you; 
I'll see that your father's widow doesn't get a cent more 
than her third." 

Liddy smiled upon him gratefully. *'It's nice to have a 
* protector ' to attend to all such disagreeable things for me !" 

Elmer bit his lip; this tacit understanding of a betrothal; 
this assumption that he was her "protector," was very 
embarrassing. He wondered whether it might not be 
kinder to her, after all, to break it off ruthlessly and just 
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agree to be friends — ^than to let her go on thinking he 
meant to marry her. 

"Ehner/' she said, breaking the little silence that had 
fallen, " did you say you had read * A Village Tragedy? * " 

"Not yet. I'm the only person of my acquaintance, 
though, that hasnH read it. Of course I mean to. It was 
published by the house Gail Appleton is in and he was most 
enthusiastic about it. Insisted he was dead in love with 
the heroine or the author or both! He's very susceptible, 
poor fellow, to a certain kind of appeal! Why, liddy, he 
even imagined himself in love with your photograph!" 

" I know ! I mean — did you show him that photograph, 
Elmer?" she faltered, her face crimson. 

"Yes, and I declare to you he held it on his knee, one 
night, for a sohd hour — craving!" 

liddy, gazing at Elmer with a wondrous light in her 
eyes, did not speak. 

"That's a very artistic photograph of you, Liddy!" 

"And, Elmer," she said breathlessly, "did you tell him 
my name? And that we were engaged?" 

"I don't talk of Virginsburg when I'm away from it," 
Elmer said hastily. " There's such a wide gap between my 
life there and here; the two scarcely meet and touch!" 

"Then you didn't tell him?" 

"Tell him what? I say I never speak of Virginsburg 
when I'm away from it." 

"But how, then, did you happen to show him my 
photograph?" 

"I declare if I remember. I know he bullied me into it 
somehow. Do you happen to have a copy of *A Village 
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Tragedy? ' I want to read it. It's talked about so much» 
one feels rather foolish not to have read it." 

Again, to his alarm, the colour suddenly left her face. 
"Is it talked about so much?" she asked, her voice faint, 
but a feverish brightness in her eyes. 

"You're going to have another spell!" he cried. 

To his bewilderment she laughed: a happy, gleeful little 
laugh that seemed to express a depth of satisfaction. " I'm 
all right," she assured him. " Is it talked about so much ? " 

"*A Village Tragedy?'" Oh, my, yes," he replied, re- 
garding her with doubtful, troubled gaze. "Everywhere. 
They say it might have almost been written by an un- 
lettered person, it's such an extremely simple record of a 
young girl's life; and that that is its charm — ^the simplicity 
of a ncCivey absolute truthfulness. The writer, they say, 
just dipped her pen into her heart and wrote ! I'll get it at 
the Allentown library if you don't have it. Let's see — 
what's the author's name? Do you remember?" 

"Ah — ^it's hard to remember the names of all the new 
writers these days, there are so many of them," said Liddy. 

"And she writes over a pseudonym, I think Appleton 
said. Refused to reveal her identity until she had made 
sure her book was a success. Well, as it t^ such a success, 
he probably knows all about her by this time!" 

"Hasn't he told you whether he has met her? Don't 
you correspond with him?" 

" No, he's too busy — ^and so am I. I never even gave him 
my address. It would be a joke if he's discovered the 
author's a man or an old maid!" 

"Yes, wouldn't it?" 
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'^ Serve him right, too — getting moony over the heroine 
of a book or a writer he never saw!*' 

'^ A review I read," remarked liddy, '*said that the book 
'breathes the very spirit of youth.' So I suppose the 
author can't be so very old. Of course she may, as you 
suggest, be a young man." 

She suddenly rose and picked up her white jacket from 
the back of a chair. 

''No, no," protested Ehner, getting up and taldng tlie 
jacket from her. "It's only ten o'clock. I can't let you 
go yet! Sit down. I've such lots of things to talk about. 
We haven't got started yet!" 

"I have to go home to my father, Elmer." 

"But, Liddy, you've only just come!" 

"I'm sorry, but I can't stay away any longer." 

It was hard to be prudent and resist the temptation to 
urge her, though it was certainly not for her father's sake 
that he refrained. He repressed also his injudicious im- 
pulse to ask her to name another time and place of meeting. 
That suggestion must come from her. 

He held her jacket and when she had slipped her arms 
into it, he turned her about and hooked it at the neck, her 
tempting nearness making the blood mount to his forehead 
and beat in his temples. 

"Thank you, Elmer," she said, releasing herself. 
"Good-night." 

She held out her hand and he held it in his. "Isn't it 
absurd that I can't see you home?" he said. 

" But of course I understand, Elmer. I wouldn't let you 
do it." 
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** Gkxxl-night/' he said» still holding her hand ; he couldn^t 
let her go until she had planned their next coming together. 
Why was she so slow about it? 

"Good-night," she repeated, trying to withdraw her 
hand. 

He had to let it go, then. Very slowly and reluctantly 
he followed her out into the hall. 

"Don't sit up and lose too much sleep," he warned her. 
"Your friends can't let you harm yourself — ^you're far too 
valuable to them, liddy!" 

"I*m rather valuable to myself just now!" she laughed. 
"And life is so full and sweet, and youth and power so 

precious Oh! I shall take care of myself, Elmer 

dear — ^for you and for myself!" 

She had opened the front door before he could do it for 
her and was out on the steps. 

"But,Liddy!" 

"What, Elmer?" 

"Odd, isn't it, I've been home two weeks and this has 
been our iSrst talk?" 

" We can have plenty more of them now — only of course 
I am very busy."^ 

"Plenty more of them?" He was determined that she, 
not he, should appoint their next meeting. 

"Oh, yes, plenty more before September. Good-night." 

"But,Liddy! WeU, then, where?" 

"'Where?'" 

"Liddy!" he said irritably, "this is such an awful sum- 
mer to me! My friendship with you is the only bright 
spot in it!" 
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It does mean a lot to us, doesn't it, Elmer?" she said 
wistfully. 

"Well, is it going to be another two weeks before we 
meet again?" 

" You can come to see me here almost any time, Elmer. " 

"I wonder whether it's as safe here as in our old rendez- 
vous in the woods?" 

"I think I've outgrown secret meetings in the woods," 
she snuled. 

"* Outgrown* them? Well, perhaps they were a bit ro- 
mantic and melodramatic! Shall I, then, just take my 
chances of finding you here any time I call? " ' 
Yes; I'm here every day." 
Good-night, then, Liddy." 

"Good-night, Elmer." 

He stood back in the darkness of the hall and watched 
her white figure move down the steps and across the street, 
thinking how odd it was that, considering herself betrothed 
to him, she didn't seem to notice his not having kissed her 
once. 

Not until she was out of sight did he turn back to get his 
hat and start for home. 
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CHAPTER X 

HE HAD gone but a short distance when behindhim 
on the quiet, deserted village street, he heard a 
step, and turning, he found at his side Minnie 
Doerr. 

" Uh — ^huh ! That's a' time I seen you when you done it 
— ain't? " she loudly laughed, hooking her arm through his 
and walking at his side. 

Coming straight from Liddy, this girl's touch and voice 
sickened him, and he would have shaken her off with small 
ceremony but for his instant apprehension of the trouble 
she could so easily make for him if he antagonized 
her. 

" What are you doing out alone so late? " he asked coldly, 
steeling himself to endure her hold on his arm. 

"Seein' you safe home, Mr. Wagenhorst!" she laughed. 
" Ain't you the slick guy. But you ain't no shcker'n me ! I 
was on to you the minute you spoke up fur liddy Fitzen- 
berger so quick the other night in the potato patch — ^when 
you wouldn't have it that she wasn't just as good as me or 
any one else ! You ain't the only fellah that's stuck on her 
looks and I ain't the only girl in Wirginsburg that wishes 
she'd take her fancy mug where the feUahs couldn't see it! 
Yes, they aU want to be makin' goo-goo eyes at it ! But to 
think that you. Elm Wagenhorst, as high as you hold your- 
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self, would be settin' up keepin* company at the minister's 
house with Liddy Fitzenberger yet ! You needn't deny it» 
fur I seen you through the bUnds! Yes, I seen how yous 
two stood there holdin' hands together! What do you 
think your Pop would say if he knowed it? '* 

'"It's my going to the home of his enemies, the Arm- 
strongs, that he'd mind — not anything else — even though I 
went there to get some necessary books for my studies," 
said Elmer, instantly sorry that he had not thought to bor- 
row a Greek or Latin book from the minister. '*If you 
choose to raise a row, Minnie, by speaking of it, I suppose 
you'll have to do it!" 

"Elm Wagenhorst, I don't Vleeve you went to the min- 
ister's fur nothing but to see liddy Fitzenberger — ^fur you 
know good enough you wouldn't have the dare to go to see 
her at her own house!" 

"My father wouldn't be half so angry at that as at my 
going to the parsonage," Elmer repeated, raging inwardly 
at the galling humiliation of having to appease this girl by 
accounting to her for his movements. 

"Was you, or wasn't you, settin' up keepin' comp'ny 
with liddy Fitzenberger this evening? " Minnie put it to 
him straight. 

"But why on earth," exclaimed Elmer, exasperated, "do 
you imagine I would account to you for what I do?" 

"Well, you'd better!" retorted the girl fiercely. "I'm 
stuck on you and you know it — and I ain't the guy to leave 
another girl cut me out — anyways, a thing like Liddy Fitz- 
enberger that no one in Wirginsburg would wipe their feet 
on ! You know well enough you didn't go to the parsonage 
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to ast Reverend nothin' about some old lessons or what* 
ever!" 

" Can't you see that my father couldn't possibly hate the 
Fitzenbergers as he hates the Armstrongs?" 

''Yous two was alone in that parlour settin'l I seen 
you!" 

"Very well! You try to raise a row and I'll have my 
father send you straight home to your grandmother!" he 
threatened. 

"Ha!" Minnie laughed sarcastically » "you'll have him 
send me home ! He'll raise my wages, that's what he'll do i 
And your Sally sayin' to me to-night, * Can't you see^ Minn 
Doerr, that our Elmer's too high educated and high toned 
fur a common, ignorant girl like you? ' I'll show you and 
your Sally somepin ! I'll learn her if she can look at me so 
cross and ignorant as she's all the time doin' ! Why, she'll 
bump right up agin me that ongracef ul and never say ex* 
cuse me! I ain't taJcin' it no more! Unlest you pass me 
your promise you won't never look at that there Liddy 
Fitzenberger agin, I'm goin' straight to your Pop and blab! 
so I am!" 

"To-morrow morning I shall tell my father myself that I 
went to the parsonage to get some information from Mr» 
Armstrong. I warn you — ^if you try to raise trouble, home 
you go ! And I'll never look at you or speak to you again, 
Minnie!" 

This last clause, though verbally a threat, was spoken in 
a carefully considered tone of mingled coaxing and regret,, 
as though it would be a trial, indeed, never to look at or 
speak to her again. 
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It accomplished its purpose. Minnie's anger melted. 
She pressed closer to his side. 

'*Ain*t you stuck on Liddy Fitzenberger, El — ^Mr. 
Wagenhorst?" 

"It isn't necessary to discuss her. What do you think 
my father would say to you if he knew you were out of the 
house at this hour — ^after ten o'clock? " 

"Well, he don't know! Say, Mr. Wagenhorst, if I pass 
you my promise that I won't blab on you — ^what then?" 

" What then? What do you mean? " 

"You know what I mean good enough." 

They had reached the pavement in front of the doctor's 
house and Elmer stopped short and extricated himself from 
her clutch. 

" I've a terrific headache, Minnie; I've got to stop in here 
at the doctor's and get some medicine. You go on home 
without me." 

Before she could answer he had mounted the steps and 
had gone into the doctor's office. 

She'll lurk out there until I come out!" he thought. 

I'll ask the doc to let me out the back way for a short cut 
home. Another minute of the hussy and I'd murder her, 
damn her!" 

He went through the form of getting some medicine from 
the doctor; then hurried home across fields, almost running 
lest that wretched girl overtake him. 

He considered earnestly, as he lay sleepless on his bed 
that night, what he had better do: whether it would be 
well just to go to his father and tell him what a "damned 
nuisance" Minnie Doerr was becoming; and simply deny 
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it If the girl told her yarn of his having been to the parson- 
age. Or, on the other hand, should he try to appease 
Minnie by noticing her a bit? The latter would be easy 
enough, but it would hurt his dignity and his conscience 
far more than lying to his father would do. Becourse to 
lies had become such a necessity to his very existence at 
home — ^his only means of self-defence against his father — 
that he had learned to tell them without flinching; rather 
enjoyed, indeed, using his nimble wits to throw the old man 
off the track. 

But on the whole, appeasing Minnie seemed the safer 
course; for with several extra farm-hands to board, tem- 
porary extra house help was absolutely essential and not 
so easily secured that Minnie could be lightly dispensed 
with. 

At breakfast next morning Elmer actually pitied his 
young brother, Sam, as he saw the boy's rage and suffering 
over his (Elmer's) friendly bantering with Minnie and her 
eager and excited retorts which brought roars of laughter 
from the other boys and even from his grim father, who, 
in common with his sons, was not immoved by the girl's 
coarse allurement. 

The mild surprise of his mother and the look of disgust 
and disappointment with which Sally regarded his over- 
tures to Minnie were a Uttle hard to bear; for his sister's 
exalted idea of him was one of Elmer's consolations this 
sunmier for the many disagreeables of his life. 

After breakfast, before joining the other men in the 
fields, he lingered in the kitchen, trying to get a word alone 
with Sally; it was so intolerable to him that any one, even 
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Ub pliun, uneducated sister, should have such an ojunion 
of him as he had read in her face during breakfast. 

But Minnie so persistently dogged his steps, and Sally 
so ignored his attempts to speak to her, that he had to give 
it up; or, rather, he feigned to give it up. Putting on his 
big straw hat, he left the kitchen, but instead of following 
the other men, he circled the house, and by the time he had 
returned to the kitchen door, he saw, to his satisfaction, 
that Minnie had departed to tidy the bedrooms of the 
*' hired men" and that Sally was alone, washing the dishes, 
his mother having gone to the spring house to chum 
butter. 

"Just a word to you, Sally,*' he said curtly. **I don't 
want you to think that I don't loathe and despise that fool 
of a girl!" 

He spoke hurriedly, for he was far more embarrassed at 
breaking through the habitual reserve in which the mem- 
bers of the family held each other, than he would have been 
by the most difficult imaginable social contingency; and 
he had, poor fellow, known many a difficult one. 

"But, Elmer," said Sally wonderingly, evidently touched 
by his caring enough for her opinion to come to her with an 
apologetic explanation of himself, "if you loathe and 
despise her, why do you encourage her bold ways and act 
like as if you liked her so well? " 

"Listen, Sally. Last night I had to see the Reverend 
Ma Armstrong about something and Minnie saw me at 
the parsonage and threatened to tell — ^Pop. You know 
the row that would raise! I'm jollying her to keep her 
quiet." 
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** You was at the pafMrno^e, Elmer!" Sally stared at him 
incredulously. "Ach, now, you wasn't!" 

'*I had to see Mr. Armstrong about something.*' 

''But Pop would near kill you fur going to see Reverend 
Armstrong, Elmer, and you know it!" 

"That's why I'm jollying Minnie Doerr — ^to keep her 
from letting it out. Mr. Armstrong is useful to me; he is a 
fine Latin scholar." 

: Sally looked at her brother for a moment blankly; then 
slowly an understanding light came into her eyes. Her 
memory was reverting to that suspicion of her mother's of a 
summer two years ago, that Elmer was *' making up" to 
liddy Fitzenberger ; and every one knew that Liddy Fitzen- 
berger almost lived at the Lutheran parsonage! Was 
Elmer seeing thai girl secretly at the parsonage? That 
would be so very much worse than his condescending to 
the likes of Minnie Doerr who, though poor, was from a 
family respected in the neighbourhood. Sally caught her 
breath. Why, if she thought a brother of hers was making 
up to the daughter of those Fitzenbergers she'd go herself 
and warn her father about it. 

Elmer, not knowing what was in his sister's mind, did not 
understand the coldness with which she turned away from 
him to her work. Thinking he had conceded a good deal 
in taking the trouble to explain himself to her, he felt 
offended at her lack of appreciation of it. 

He stalked from the kitchen angrily, banging the door 
as he went out. Women were the curse of men's lives! 
There was no peace in a world where women lived; they 
hindered your work, devilled your senses, taxed your 
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thought and your time to no purpose, burdened you with 
their support; and in these days, refused to do the only 
thing they were good for — ^bearing children. 

"I'd like to blot them oflF the face of the earth!" he 
fiercely told himself as he strode out to the fields. 
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CHAPTER XI 

BUT when that night the mail brought him, to his 
surprise and delight, a long letter from Nedra Apple- 
ton, in response to three he had dispatched to her 
since his return home, the world of women seemed less 
luridly devilish to him. 

Nedra's letter was characteristic — cool, indifferent, dar- 
ing. Her unique personality spoke in every word of it. 
Elmer, as he read it, could hear the rustle of her skirts, 
inhale^e faint, sweet perfume of her clothing, and feel the 
velvet touch of her hand. She wrote at the end of her letter : 

*'A curious thing happened this morning. Brother 
came in here while I was writing all this to you and picking 
up the envelope addressed to you, that was lying on my 
desk, he nearly had a fit when he saw the addiess; he read 
it with a shout — ^Virginsburg, Berks County, Pa.* — and 
then with a wild Indian war-whoop, he went bounding up- 
stairs six steps at a time ! I ran after him demanding what 
was the matter, but at the threshold of his room he con- 
fronted me with a diabolic grin and banged the door in my 
face. He was closeted in his room all morning; and when 
at noon he came forth with a thick envelope for the mails, 
he displayed to me the post-office address; it was Virgins- 
burg. But he won't tell me what he is writing to you about 
at such fearful length and in such excitement. (I am assum- 
ing that the letter was to you. ) Will you tell me what it was 
about? I'm not curious about many things — such things, 
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for instance, as the underlying psychology of Henry James's 
subtle aversion for permitting any actions whatsoever, save 
psychological convolutions, on the part of any character 
he introduces into his two- volume novels, things like that; 
about which Father thinks I ought to have a huge 
curiosity; but I am rather curious as to the vast and ab- 
sorbing correspondence going on between you and Brother, 
over which he seems so radiantly delighted/' 

Elmer, however, was not interested in ** Brother's'* 
eccentricities. What fired his imagination was the hope 
which this friendly letter gave him of the ultimate realiza- 
tion of his high ambition to wed into the Appleton family; 
a goal which, from the viewpoint of Virginsburg, seemed 
even more unattainable, and therefore more desirable, 
than it had at Collegeville. And the letter, coming to him 
at just this psychological moment in his career, when his 
nerves were raw, his self-respect lacerated, the touch of 
Nedra's cool, languid spirit upon his deeply troubled one 
was infinitely soothing as well as tremendously stimulating. 

He sat up half that night writing to her. It was not 
until he had signed his name that he remembered to add a 
postscript answering her question about Gail. 

"I've not yet received that voluminous letter which you 
say Gail has been inditing to me. But I can make a pretty 
good guess as to what it's all about: he has discovered his 
* soul's mate,' I suspect, in the author of * A Village Tragedy' 
and is raving through a whole quire of stationery on her 
virtues. I'm eagerly awaiting the arrival of his eulogy. 
But whatever the lady's gifts and charms, I remain un- 
moved. After knowing Nedra (I cannot tell you how I 
thrill as I write that name; how full of poetry it is to me!) — 
after knowing you, Nedra — ^how can any other maiden ever 
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move me more? Don*t you know how unique you are? 
How other women pale beside you? How you — but I dare 
not let myself go on as I yearn to do, or you'll accuse me of 
'making love* and I've not yet the right to do that. To 
earn that right is now the sole object of my existence." 

For a few days after receiving Nedra's letter Elmer 
seemed to walk on air. And yet» with the fresh impetus 
to his ambition which it gave him he found himself in an 
anomalous and irritating position; for while chafing more 
than ever under Liddy's assumption that he was betrothed 
to her» his desire to see her freely and frequently was not 
one M^hit abated. 

'* Was ever a man so beset?" he asked himself one night 
when at sight of her on the street ahead of him he was 
obliged to curb his hot impulse to rush to her side; while 
only a moment before he had been wondering how, the 
next time he and Liddy were alone together, he could best 
convey to her (the only honourable thing to do) that he did 
not, of course, take their engagement seriously. 

But the sudden unexpected sight of her on the street 
brought uppermost, for the moment, all his tenderness for 
her. As he walked on thoughtfully, after seeing her go 
into the Lutheran parsonage, he pitied her profoundly. 

**Poor little Liddy! She's so dead siu« of me, it's going 
to be horribly hard on her, confound it! I wish to heaven 
I didn't have to hurt her — ^to have to hurt anything so 
tender and sweet! It makes a man feel like a brute, sure 
enough! But," he firmly concluded (as he always con- 
cluded such reflections) ''she can't possibly blame me!" 

When ten days passed by without his again making any 
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effort to see Liddy, he began to feel a vague pique at her 
for showing no sign of impatience at his delay or distress I 
at his neglect. 

"She's so careful not to put me in any jeopardy; that's 
why she doesn't try in any way to communicate with me," 
he justified her silence and aloofness. "She's probably 
suffering — ^longing for me every hour! But she's so unsel- 
fish; she'd rather suffer than sacrifice me!" 

And a proper feminine attitude he regarded it. 

When at the end of two weeks he began to consider 
whether he might not, now, casually drop in on her some 
evening for a short call, he realized how great was the risk; 
for he had, during these two weeks, been aware of a double 
espionage upon his movements: both Sally and Minnie 
were watching him night and day. Though it enraged 
him, he was helpless under it, and he did not dare, under 
these circumstances, to go again to the parsonage. 

It flashed upon him one day as he worked in the fields, 
that as the Fitzenbergers* house was the very last place 
on earth which his spies would expect him to visit, that was 
really a safer place for him to call on Liddy than at the 
Armstrongs'. 

No sooner had he reached this conclusion than he put the 
experiment at once to the test. Telling his father that his 
nightly studies necessitated his consulting some volumes in 
the Allentown library, he took the car one evening, rode 
only to the first stopping place, got off and walked back a 
half mile to the kitchen door of Liddy's home. 

It was dark and raining and he was very sure that he 
would not be observed on such a night. 
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It seemed to him very strange indeed (with the tradition 
and prejudice of the village so deeply ingrained in him) to 
be knocking at the Fitzenbergers' door. 

When it was opened and he saw before him in the lighted 
kitchen, not Liddy, but her fair, plump step-mother, his 
heart sank. Suppose after his trouble and risk in getting 
here this evening (not to mention his long two weeks of 
waiting) Liddy were not at home, but over at the parson- 
age! Such 'Earned luck" would be more than he could 
bear. 

'*Is Liddy home?'' he asked, lifting his hat to Mrs. 
Fitzenberger, though he knew that she would be either 
amazed or amused, or both, at such a formality. Never 
before in his life had he spoken to this woman, and he 
looked at her, just now very curiously, as one might look at 
the villainness of a novel when suddenly encountered in 
real life. 

" Liddy ? Well, yes, fur a wonder she is home fur oncet," 
the woman answered in a voice of honeyed sweetness which, 
knowing her history, made Elmer's flesh creep. ''Did you 
want to see her?" 

'' If I may," he repUed, stepping in out of the rain, though 
he had not been invited to do so. 

"It's Wagenhorst's son, Elmer; ain't?" asked Joye, 
closing the door and smiling upon him with a broad, soft 
smile which, with the gaze of her pale, mild eyes, seemed 
almost to cast a spell on him. 

Yes," he managed to answer, pulling himself together, 

I'm Elmer Wagenhorst. This is Mrs. Fitzenberger?" he 
asked, bowing. 
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** Yes, sir; pleased to make your acquaintance/* she an* 
sweredy also bowing. 

"MaylseeLiddy?" 

"What do you want oflf of Liddy, Mister?*' 

"I came to call on her." 

Joye's sweet smile became suddenly stiff and set. "You 
want to set up and keep comp'ny with liddy ? " she asked. 

"To visit with her, yes.** 

"I didn't know that yous two was so well acquwited to- 
gether — ^more'n that she buys milk and butter off of you." 

"Liddy and I are very good friends.** He felt safe m 
saying this to Mrs. Fitzenberger who would have no oppor- 
tunity to spread it further. 

"Good friends! You and Liddy!** She leaned limply 
against the closed kitchen door and gazed at him strangely. 

It wonders me, Mister,** she softly added after a moment, 
that sich a tony gentleman as what you are, judgin* by 
your appearance, anyhow, and your grand manners, would 
see anything in Liddy Fitzenberger. You certainly don't 
think she's pretty, do you?'* 

Elmer laughed lightly. "Would you mind telling her, 
Mrs. Fitzenberger, that I am here?'* 

"Well, I ast Liddy this evening wouldn*t she now please 
stay home fur one night and relieve me a little, I*m so de- 
pleted, that way, from takin' care of my sick Mister; it's a 
wonder she consented. I often seen you passin' here, Mis- 
ter,** she continued, still leaning limply against the closed 
door and holding him with her queer gaze, "and I certainly 
did, now, admire your personal appearance! I*m glad to 
meet up with you. There wi*t any other perwAi in this 
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willage I wotdd care to associate with unlest it would be 
Reverend and Mrs. Armstrong; the folks here is all so 
ignorant and wulgar, and me I'm so refined. It ain't no 
one in Wirginsburg could appreciate you. Mister, like I 
could; leastways if you're what you look to be anyhow. 
But I don't see what you see in Liddy." 

Elmer, standing grimly before her, did not answer. 

*' She's sich a double-faced girl ! So hard-hearted and all 
fur herself." 

"Poor Liddy!" he thought compassionately. "Poor 
Uttle Liddy!" 

"Will you come on in the parlour and set a while. Mis- 
ter?" she at last invited him, leading the way through a 
narrow, dark hall to her grotesquely furnished parlour. 

She turned on the light and then, to Elmer's consterna- 
tion, instead of departing to summon Liddy she seated 
herself comfortably, as though for a long, good time, in a 
big armchair directly in front of him. He noticed how 
comely she was, how fair and smooth her skin, how abun- 
dant and shining her hair, how full and red her lips. " Good 
heavens!" he thought, "what am I in for?" 

"You see," she began confidentially, "Mister he's so 
much fur havin' me close by him every minute, that I near 
die of en-wee, so when he does go to sleep fur a little while, I 
ast Liddy to stay with him and leave me rest. When he 
falls awake again I must be right there to hold his hand fur 
him and be his stay and prop that way, you know; indeed, 
ever since I stood up with him before the minister to say 
*yes,* I've been his little comfort. So he always aaya I am, 
anyhow." 
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Elmer earnestly hoped that the sick man would ^fall 
awake" very soon. He took a glance over the garish room 
and thought how awful it would be for him, with his now 
highly cultivated taste» to marry a girl who had always 
lived in an environment like this. 

"No doubt," he thought, "liddy thinks this very fine 
indeed and would want to model her own home after it! 
Don't I know how grand / would once have considered it!" 

"Mister he*s always been sich a devoted lover to me," 
continued Mrs. Fitzenberger, " I know not what I'm a-goin 
to do when he passes away, I'll miss it so! I won't soon 
find another like him, after Gawd closes his eyes in death." 

"Is he dangerously ill?" 

**He ain't anything so well." 

**Liddy told me he was very ill." 

"When did you see Liddy, Mister?" she asked in her 
most dulcet voice. 

At the Lutheran parsonage one evening." 
She didn't speak nothing to me or her Pop about meet- 
ing you. She's awful underhanded. I don't know some- 
times what to think of Liddy." 

"Probably she didn't consider her meeting me important 
enough to mention," Elmer smiled. 

"And she's got Reverend Armstrong that blinded about 
her! I wonder his Missus stands it. I often tole Liddy 
a'ready how crool she was to go tryin* to break up that 
sweet home over there, by comin' between him and her. 
But Liddy she's too much all fur herself to care. Only so's 
she's got the fellahs runnin' after her (married or single) 
that's all she looks to!" 
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**I>o you think your husband will get awake soon?'' 
Elmer asked, controlling his disgust and impatience. 

**No, he'll stay sleepin' till a good while yet and let me 
enjoy your comp'ny." 

''But is it necessary, then, for liddy to stay with him? 
Can't I see her?" 

''Well, you see, if Mister fell awake and I wasn't called 
right aways, he'd near break his heart. So Liddy must be 
there to call me till he does fall awake. Would you like 
for me to read you some of my pomes that I composed 
a'ready?" 

But before he could reply there was a light step in the 
room overhead; then on the stairs outside the parlour door; 
and the next moment, to Mrs. Fitzenberger's evidently 
deep displeasure, Liddy came into the parlour. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

I HEARD your voice, Elmer, and it was such a fine sur- 
prise!" she said, her face aUght with pleasure as she 
came forward and held out her hand. 

*'Did you come down and let your Pop all alone up 
there?" Mrs. Fitzenberger asked with a gentle melancholy 
as Liddy and Elmer sat down. 

"You know, Joye," answered Liddy, looking very di- 
rectly at her step-mother, "he asked us to leave him alone 
while he read the evening paper." 

"He darsent be let alone. Will you go and stay with 
him? I need a little rest so bad!" 

"I've been with him all the afternoon while you've been 
resting, you know," Liddy said quietly but definitely. 
"He wishes to be alone now and I shall do as he wishes." 

"You won't do it to stay with him?" Joye sadly and re- 
proachfully inquired. 

"Not now. The doctor insists he must be humoured." 

"Ain't you got no feeling fur your poor, sick father, 
Liddy — ^not to speak of helpin' me out oncet in a while; 
though to be sure, I don't often ast anything ofif of you." 

Without replying, Liddy turned from her with an air of 
finality and spoke to Elmer. 

"You are getting to look like your old self, Elmer," she 
smiled. "A sun-browned farmer!" 
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"Am I?" He was feeling some surprise at the way 
Liddy held her own with her step-mother. He wondered 
with deep misgiving whether Mrs. Fitzenberger intended to 
remain with them all evening. 

"You look pale, Liddy," he said solicitously. "Aren't 
you well?'* 

"Loss of sleep. Father needs attention at night and 
Joye sleeps so heavily that I have to be on hand." 

"So you do the nursing day and night?" 

"Joye of course helps." 

"I am glad, Liddy, you can tell a litUe of the truth," put 
in Mrs. Fitzenberger mournfully. 

"When I go back to Collegeville," Elmer hastily tried to 
divert the woman's thrusts at Liddy, "my sunburned 
aspect will give me credit for being, not a farmer, but a sea- 
side golf player, I suppose." 

"You can be thankful you're rud a social dawdler, can't 
you! You've a goodly inheritance, Elmer, from your 
capable, industrious ancestors." 

"A goodly inheritance?" he shrugged. "If I could 
have chosen my ancestry, I hardly think I'd be a Wagen- 
horst!" 

"But then you wouldn't have known me; think what 
you'd have missed ! " 

The only thing I would have missed!" 
I'm not so sure," said Liddy doubtfully. "To come 
from a family that for generations have been upright, in- 
dustrious farmers, of dean and simple lives — ^that is a 
goodly inheritance, Elmer!" 

Of course Elmer readily understood how liddy in her 
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ignorance of life would think there was nobody better thai 
he. It was pleasant, too, to have her think it. 

'*An inheritance^'' he explained his own more en- 
lightened view, "of ignorance, prejudice, narrow-minded- 
ness, bigotry, ugliness, conmionness!" 

"Is that the way you have come to feel, Elmer?'' she 
asked curiously. 

"I would choose an inheritance of culture, good taste, 
fine instincts. What I have of these, I have had to strive 
for." 

He felt annoyed that Liddy, not seeming to mind the 
presence of her step-mother, made no effort to get rid of 
her. Didn't she want to be alone with him? Well, he 
wouldn't "stand for" the woman's defrauding him of 
whatever comfort or pleasure the evening might have for 
him! 

" I have something I'd like to discuss with you, liddy, if 
I might see you alone. " 

"We'll go to the dining-room — ^will you excuse us, 
Joye?" 

"You got no need to trouble yourself to move," Mrs. 
Fitzenberger interposed. She rose slowly, wearing the ex- 
pression of one who, though deeply wronged, yet bears no 
ill will. "To be sure, I don't stay where my comp'ny ain't 
agreeable. You can see fur yourself. Mister, how Liddy's 
all fur herself and how I got to take insults off of her in my 
own house! No, yous can just stay settin* and FU go 
away; I'll go upstairs to my love who his ongrateful and 
onloving child neglects somepin turrible!" 

She walked with a slow majesty from the room, Elmer 
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standing with his hand on the back of his chair until she 
had gone. 

He looked at Liddy as he sat down again, expecting to see 
her covered with embarrassment. But she was sitting very 
still, her hands clasped in her lap, her eyes downcast, and a 
faint amusement lurking about her mouth. She wore a 
dainty summer frock of pale pink chambray which gave 
her such an ethereal, doud-like aspect that Elmer felt if 
he touched her his hand must certainly pass through her. 

'^ liddy!" he impetuously said as he sat down again, ^I 
haven't realized what youVe been up against all these 
years! To have had to live all your life with that woman!'' 

"I don't mind it any more, Elmer dear, as I used to. I 
seem to have so many blessings which she doesn't have, 
that I can only pity her! She really hasn't the power any 
longer to hurt me. And, Elmer, I find that a sense of the 
absurdity of some things in life does save oufi a lot of suffer- 
ing. It would help yoti, dear, over some of the things 
which I'm afraid you are letting mean too much to you this 
sununer." 

^'I'm afraid I'm not big enough to find some things 
humorous, Liddy; your step-mother, for instance! I in- 
sist upon being very sorry for you that you have to live with 
her!" 

**0h, well, dear, it won't be long now, will it, before you 
will be able to take me away from it all?" 

Elmer felt the hot blood surge to his forehead. How 
could he let such a remark as that go by unchallenged when 
he was so firmly resolved that he never toonld marry her? 

**I'm glad you came to see me to-night, Elmer — and 
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here I ** she said, before he could get himself in hand. "Are 
you, then, at last defying your father?" 

^'No, indeed, I'm not. I can't afford to! I came here, 
Liddy, because it's safer than going to the parsonage." 

** Oh ! Is that why ! Well, anyway, you've always been 
absolutely honest with me, haven't you ? When I've some- 
times felt (unreasonably, I know) a Uttle hurt at your fear 
of having our friendship known, I've always comforted my- 
self with the thought that at least you wouldn't pretend 
you weren't afraid! Some men would be too cowardly to 
admit such a fear. But I'm glad you're here because — ^I've 
something to ask you." 

She looked suddenly so grave and earnest that Elmer 
steeled himself for — ^he knew not what — ^he dreaded to hear 
what ultimatum she might be going to put to him that 
would force his hand. 

*' Do you remember, Elmer, what I wrote you last spring 
about my wanting to hear from you, and from no one else, 
the story of my father's offence against society? If you 
and I can't face this thing together, dear, what about our 
life together — ^when we may often have to face worse 
things? Haven't you the courage, Elmer, to tell me?" 

*'Do you mean to say, Liddy, that if I refused to tell you 
that story, you'd — ^break with me?" 

He asked it almost eagerly, it would give him such an 
easy escape from a painful predicament. 

"Oh, Elmer, I shouldn't think ot forcing you, with such 
an alternative as that, to tell me what you didn't wish to 
tell me," she assured him. "To leave you no least choice 
about it ! You must do it voluntarily, or not at alL What 
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I do mean is that I am sure our life together would be far 
more true and right and even beautiful, Elmer, if there 
were not this secrecy and mystery between us." 

He was silent a moment, the blood beating in his tem- 
ples. He knew that his hour was come; he must tell her> 
now, that he did not mean to marry her ! How to do it — 
how to go at it with the least possible hurt to her — ^that was 
what, with all his mind, he tried to decide. 

"liddy," he began in a tone of gentleness which he in- 
stantly feared she might interpret as tenderness, ""I agree 
with you that between you and the man you marry there 
must be no reserves, no mystery, no secrecy; a dear and 
open communion *' 

"I*m so glad you feel that way!" she spoke in eagerly. 
** Isn*t it remarkable, Elmer, the way you and I always — or 
nearly always — see things from the same angle? '* 

He was silent for a moment, frowning thoughtfully ovhv 
the task at his hands. 

**'See things from the same angle?' How can that be 
possible, Liddy? When I " 

But again as he hesitated she spoke in: "I know what 
you are trying to tell me," she nodded. " I know I haven't 
been perfectly open with you^ Elmer, about everything in 
my life of late; I seem, somehow, to have grown into a feel* 
ing of constraint with you that I did not feel at all in the 
beginning of our friendship. I've puzzled over it; I've not 
understood it at all; and now I begin to realize that it must 
have been this secrecy between us about my father's mis- 
fortune — or crime. Let us have done with it, Elmer dear ! " 

"The feeling of constraint you have felt with me, Liddy, 
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has had nothing to do with the history of your father. You 
have felt what I hardly need to point out to you — our 
growing apart through two years of widest difference in 
associations^ environment^ education. Don't you see how 
inevitable it was we should grow apart?*' 

'"Dear Ekner, I have tried to be faithful to you even in 
thought! If you feel I have failed, I am deeply ashamed 
and sorry ! I " 

''No doubt you've been enough more faithful than I've 
been!" he sadly admitted. 

''It is generous of you to exonerate me from blame» 
but " 

"Heavens, Liddy, you don't suppose I'm blaming you! 
How could I hold you responsible, dear girl, for what is 
really no one's fault? It was inevitable that my different 
environment and associations should have had their effect on 
me ; should have made my old life impossible to me. I could 
no more help it than I could help the colour of my hair!" 

Liddy looked at him for a moment uncomprehendingly. 
Then slowly the colour left her face, even her lips. 

"What are you telling me, Elmer?" she asked breath- 
lessly. 

He leaned forward and took her trembling hand in both 
of his. It felt like a little fluttering bird between his own 
great strong hands. 

"Liddy, dear!" he said, his own face growing pale, "the 
constraint you have felt in your relation to me has been the 
natural result of our growing apart through my so different 
life and work and development. Don't you see?" 

"You have felt it, too, Ehner?" 
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"How could I not feel it, liddy?" 

"You have felt it in my letters — ^that you were leaving 
me behind you? Is that what you are saying? For it has 
been only through our letters that we have known each 
other for nearly two years." 

For the first time Elmer realized that he had not felt it in 
her letters. Her letters ! He had never received one from 
her that had not been a spiritual and mental stimulus! 

"No, I can't honestly say I felt it in your letters, liddy. 
On the contrary. It is rather my own changed standards 
of life, of taste, of people, of manners and customs — ^while 
;^ou, liddy, have stayed on here in Virginsburg unchanged." 

"But, Elmer,'' she pleaded, in a tone that seemed to his 
bared nerves to be piteously begging for her very life, "I 
have never, like you, been a part of this life in Virginsburg, 
so I've not had to outgrow it as you have had to. Even my 
own home has been extraneous to my real life ; I've not been 
in and of it. Until I met you, my only real life was in 
books. My only personal relations have been with you and 
the Armstrongs." 

"But, liddy," he answered, summoning all his courage 
to resist her pleading and her arguments, "you cannot, of 
course, have any conception of the sort of associations I 
have had for the last year and a half; the kinds of people 
I've been intimate with " 

"Like the Appletons?" 

"Yes, like the Appletons. You've no idea of such people, 
Liddy!" 

"No?" 

"No, of course you haven't, dear girl. Don't you see for 
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yourself that I'm not the man who asked you» in all his 
rawness and inexperience, to become engaged to him?*' 

** You seem very much the same to me» Elmer; except, of 
course/' she added, withdrawing her hand and leaning back 
in her chair, "' that you've acquired some jaunty manners." 

He winced as though he had been struck, while he re- 
garded with suspicion and amazement the fact that the 
colour was returning to her face and that that faint lurking 
amusement was stealing back into the comers of her mouth. 

^'That is all the change you find in me, is it?" he asked 
testily. ''Why, then, that sense of constraint you have 
felt with me, liddy? Don't you realize, child, that your 
fine sensitiveness detected what your actual intelligence 
could not? — ^the fact that essentially I wasnolongeronyour 
— ^we were not any longer on the same plane of life." 

"Perhaps that is what I was feeling, Elmer — ^that we 
were no longer on the same level — ^if , indeed, we ever were. 
I have sometimes doubted, of late, whether I really knew 
what love was." 

"Poor child!" he thought, "she's trying to save her 
pride! What a brute I am!" 

"I could almost wish, Liddy," he said compassionately, 
"that you did not love me — ^if loving me causes you suffer- 
ing!" 

"And how about you, Elmer? You find, do you, that 
after all you don't love me?" 

" As the best friend I ever had or ever hope to have, liddy 
dear!" 

"But friendship, you are convinced, is not a true basis 
for marriage?" 
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**I would say that while real friendship is absolutely 
essential to a successful marriage, it isn't enough." 

"Just what is it you think our relation lacks, Elmer?" 

He marvelled at the self-control she exercised! She 
spoke so quietly — only the glitter of her eyes betrayed the 
emotion she really was suffering. It was pathetic, the dig- 
nity with which she argued and pleaded to convince him 
that she still could be his. 

"Perhaps, dear," he said gravely, "I shall be kindest by 
being plainest — ^hard as you may think me ! What we lack 
is this: I have become essentially a man of the world. I 
shall one day, I hope and believe, be a man of big affairs. 
You are a dear little unsophisticated village girl, Liddy, 
wholly unqualified to take the place in the world which my 
wife must one day hold." 

"In what way am I unqualified, Elmer?" 

It was strange, the impersonal curiosity with which she 
seemed to ask it I It was almost indelicate of her, this per- 
sistence in her effort to hold him; and indelicacy was cer- 
tainly the last thing on earth he would ever have expected 
of Liddy! 

"In what way are you unqualified? But, Liddy, dear," 
he smiled, " in every way ! As unqualified as a nun ! What 
do you know of the world and of society? " 

"A knowledge of the world and of society, then, is 
essential?" 

"Emphatically." 

"And you have acquired that?" 

" No one in CollegeviUe suspects that I was not to the man- 
ner bom. Of course I've gone through a hard schooling! " 
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** Of course," she nodded. " You h(we worked hard at it, 
haven't you? Perhaps I, too, could acquire it — ^if Ithought 
it worth the eflfort? " 

Ehner, regarding her very kindly, slowly shook his head. 
*'No,dear, no. Resign yourself to the inevitable. It can't 
be; and you'll suffer less from your — our disappointment, if 
you don't struggle against it. We can always be the best 
of friends, Liddy, surely?" 

"I hope so, Elmer." 

"" I am so relieved, dear, that you take it so sensibly and 
quietly!" 

"Did you expect me to be noisy about it?" 

"I never expect anything from you, liddy, but what is 
fine and good!" 

"And yet you consider me unfit to be your wife — ^the 
wife of any man of worldly position?" 

"The best proof of it, liddy, is your own inability to 
recognize it." 

She considered this in grave silence. In spite of her 
calmness there was a strained, tense expression in her 
eyes, as though she were struggling with tears. 

" Well, Elmer," she finally said, suddenly rising and hold- 
ing out her hand, "I thank you for coming to meso honestly 
and frankly with what, I am sure, has been no easy thing 
for you to tell me. I know / would not have been equal to 
the demand for such courage!" 

He also rose and again held her hand in both his own. '* I 
have at least tried to act honourably toward you, Liddy." 

"You are so strong! Even honour takes a back seat 
with me when it comes to hurting any one else. But I see, 
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now, that tkat is weakness! Youhave been strong enough to 
be true to your eonvictions, as I see, now, I have not been — 
well, Elmer, whQe I breathe and thmk I shall be grateful to 
you for the happiness you have given me! And I shall al- 
ways be your good friend — if I am worthy to be thaiT* 

"Liddy! You're the greatest trump! You forgive me 
for the pain I've had to cause you? " 

"There is nothing to forgive — ^nothing! Less than 
nothing! Good-night, Elmer." 

"Why must I go?" 

"To give me a chance to recover — ^I've had a shock — ^a 
surprise — ^I'vc been so stupid never to have suspected — ^I' ve 
been so absorbed in my own affairs! I've been so 

blind " 

» She broke off, turned away, and walked to the door. But 
at the threshold she turned for an instant. Her eyes were 
brilliant, her face illumined. "Good-night, Elmer!" 

He started toward her; but, speechless, she waved hun 
back; and the neict instant she had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER Xra 

IT WAS an hour later. Liddy was shut up alone in her 
own bedroom. Sitting at her desk, her face still bear- 
ing the illumined look with which she had left Elmer, 
she was opening and reading, one after another, a pile of 
letters which lay before her. 

A remarkable room, this, for a '^little, unsophisticated 
village girl." It would have given Elmer (who an hour be- 
fore had been shuddering at the idea of marrying a girl that 
probably admired the fearful parlour of her home) a shock 
of astonishment had he seen it. Two months ago Liddy 
had furnished it. While everything about it was dainty 
and charming (it was all in white and Copenhagen blue) 
it suggested, nevertheless, that some very strenuous labour 
must go on here; the low, wide, white bookcase filled with 
volumes in French and English, running across one entire 
end of the wall; the large white desk piled with manuscripts 
and notebooks and equipped with a business-like quantity 
of stationery. These things, and the half-dozen good 
copies of famous paintings on the walls, made the room look 
rather more like a study than a bed-chamber. But it was 
here, only, that Liddy could live her real life at home; the 
rest of the house, garnished in her step-mother's taste and 
presenting a grotesque contrast to this lovely little room, 
scarcely touched her existence. 
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She was re-reading portions of the numerous letters 
which, ever since last January, had been accumulating in 
her possession. 

^'January 15. 

*T>barTheo: 

**There is something in the personality of your heroine, 
Theo Starland, which so vitally appeals to me that I must 
think she exists in you; and so, when I take up my pen to 
write to you, that trusty weapon of mine refuses to write 
^Miss Berger ' (which, anyway, you admit is not your name) 
but insists upon calling you 'Theo.' 

**Dear Theo, do you know what you have come to mean to 
me — ^I who have gloriously risen out of an environment 
steeped in worldliness into the freedom of the spirit? Oh, 
my Comrade, I greet you! For you are tdl^ Comrade! 
And my spirit hungers and thirsts and yearns for you — 
loves you!" 

"January 30. 
« 



. 



"You tell me that you are of extremely humble origin. But 
it is your soul I love and that, I know, is of very royal birth ! 
You tell me that like the Theo of your book, there is a 
stain upon your name, a shame and disgrace upon your 
household. I would remind you that the man who loved 
Theo rejoiced to stand at her side in her struggle to rise out 
of the tragedy of her environment. You, then, must be- 
lieve a man capable of a love that recognizes no material 
hindrances to the life of the spirit. 

"No manuscript that has ever come to our office has ever 
taken such hold of me as this of your book; our book, I love 
to call it; for so deeply at one do I feel with its spirit that it 
seems to me sometimes that / must have written it! 
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**I am planning to come to Allentown to see you just as 
soon as you give me permission." 

"February 10. 

«c 

• ••••• •• 

**Your mandate that I may not come to see you until your 
book has proven a success is very hard to obey. If by any 
strange chance it should not be a business success, I warn 
you now that though the great public may never know you, 
/ don't mean to be defrauded of my soul's own ! I mean to 
find you» to know you face to face as well as I know you in 
our book and in your letters. You shall not escape me. 
Not a second time in a man's life does such blessedness 
overtake him as the finding of his spirit's true mate — and 
now that I have found you — ^you for whom my soul has 
waited — ^be assured I shall not give you up ! By the ruling 
of the gods you are mine and I am yours!" 

*Tebruary 28. 






<(" 



'You suggest that when I see you face to face I may find 
you *an ugly, dowdy, unattractive person.' With the soul 
of Theo in you you couldn't be that. And anyway, I've 
seen your photograph! What do you think of that? Your 
real name is 'liddy.' Do you suppose, Theo, that I could 
see your face and not recognize it? A friend of mine 
showed me a photograph of his 'girl ' and so instantly did 
my mind leap to a recognition of the personality in that 
lovely face that I knew her at once as my girl; my Theo of 
our book! Of course the words AUentown^ Pa.^ ontheback 
of the photograph confirmed my impression. Will you 
think me quite crazy for feeling so sure that 'liddy * is my 
Theo? If she isn't, I'm in a quandary; I know not which I 
love better — ^Theo or Liddy." 



(< 
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**Did you ever happen to hear of a young man of Allen- 
town, of an unbounded ambition and an abnormal capacity 
for gulping and digesting text-books» named Elmer 
Wagenhmd?*' 

"March 10. 






**I am chafing under the restraint youhaveputuponme — 
that I must not see you until the book has come out and 
succeeded — ^for, don't you see, / have written no book by 
which I may be revealed to you as you have been to me; so 
my only means of reaching you is by personal intercourse; 
unless, indeed, you find something of me, dear Theo, in 
these feverish outpourings of mine which the postman 
brings you. 

^^our neglecting to answer my inquiry as to one Elmer 
Wagenhorst confirms my suspicion that you are his *girl/ 
I have sounded and pumped him as to the original of that 
precious photograph he owns, but he is impenetrable. He 
has a capacity for 'sitting tight' and telling nothing about 
himself which amounts to genius. He is an intimate friend 
of ours, but he never speaks to us of his personal relations. 
It was only by brutally impertinent questioning that I got 
out of him the fact that 'Liddy ' loved him; and I gave him 
fair warning that I meant to cut him out. If I can't do it 
any other way, I'll throw him into the lake; he's subject to 
cramps in the water. I'll have no compunctions — ^for he*s 
not Theo's mate!" 

**March20. 



(i 



**It is very maddening the way you ignore my questions as 
to whether you are *Liddy '; whether you are in love with 
Elmer Wagenhorst; whether the story of Theo is indeed 
your own history; whether you don't think you can manage 
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to fall out of love with Elmer and in love with jour pub- 
lisher. However, I console myself with the fact that at 
least you don't answer me with a conventional horror at my 
impertinent personalities. You only ignore them. So I 
shall continue to hug to my soul the dear delusion (if, in- 
deed, it is a delusion) that Theo and liddy are one." 

*T!iiarch25. 

€€ 

• • • • • ••• . 

^'If I had a more definite address than *Post Office Box 
23/ I*d go to Allentown and patrol your house until I 
caught a glimpse of you. 

"'A few days ago I was lookingup Allentown on the mapof 
Pennsylvania with a view to trying my luck at finding you, 
when I saw that it was in Berks County; and I recalled the 
fact that I have a cousin Uving somewhere in that locality, 
the wife of a Lutheran pastor in a small village. I couldn't 
find the village on the map, but I wrote to her that the mo- 
ment she had read my letter she must abandon her home 
and family, repair to her county seat, Allentown, and not 
depart from thence until she had found out the local ad- 
dress of one, *Lydia Berger, Post Office Box 28,* an (as yet) 
unknown genius whom I must at once, with my cousin's 
aid, discover. I told her that I depended upon her as a 
thorough-going and enterprising young woman to send me 
as soon as possible all the data that was obtainable about 
the said Miss Berger. Now, although my cousin and I 
have always been very great friends, we do not carry on an 
extensive correspondence with each other; so you may 
fancy with what feelings I received, two days later, her 
long, friendly, and perfectly irrelevant reply to my letter, 
in which she did not once so much as indirectly refer to my 
urgent inquiries! What am I to infer? Obviously, she 
knows you, Theo — ^is in your confidence and is aiding and 
abetting you in your effort to conceal yourself. I shall 
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certainly invite myself to pay an early visit to my dear rel- 
atives in Virginsbm-g! Did you ever hear of the place? 
My God! I begin to think it's the village of your (our) 
story ! Am I getting warm ? " 

"May 25. 



(( 



"'But now that the book is so much greater a success than 
even I had expected it to be, why, why, Theo mine, am I 
still put oflf? Why may I not come to you? I beg you 
have mercy! I have been patient. I have submitted to 
your wishes against the fiercest desire my heart has ever 
known. I can't submit any longer. Tell me I may come 
', by heaven, I'll come anyway." 

"June 1. 



tt 



**I would be utterly cast down by your information that 
you have been betrothed for nearly two years, if I were not 
confident that no other man can be so truly your mate as I 
am. My faith in that fact is Uke unto the faith of Job in 
the goodness of his Jehovah! I am comforted, also, by 
your assurance that there is no immediate prospect of your 
marriage. Tell me this (it's very important) does your 
fiano6 know of your novel?" 

"June 10. 

(( 

..• •••• . 

^'I had thought to catch you in a trap! I know that 
Elmer Wagenhorst, who carries *Liddy's' photograph 
about in his breast pocket, does not know anything about 
*A Village Tragedy* except what I have told him. Now, 
surely, if *Liddy' is Theo, he tootdd know, wouldn't he? 
Why is it so difficult to make you commit yourself? " 
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''June 15. 






'It is veTy» very hard to have to wait until after the long 
summer vacation before I may meet you! The only reason 
I consent is that I think I surmise what your reason is for 
this cruel exaction — ^you want to try out that young man of 
yours and see whether he is, after slU^ so satisfactory as yon 
had supposed him. I can only hope that my epistolary 
style is such as to have made you lose all taste for him /'* 






June 18. 



''So you do actually live in the same viUage as my cousin, 
Mrs. Armstrong! And your name is Fitzenberger and I 
may write to you hereafter directly to your home. Well, 
for small favours I must be grateful. And I promise to 
respect your wish that I shall make no attempt at present 
to meet you; trusting to the kind ways of ftovidence to 
make you fall so completely out of love this summer with 
your Elmer, or 'whoever' (as the people of our book would 
say) that when you do come to CoUegeyille in the fall, you 
will come a heart-free maiden — or enslaved only by your 
warm interest in your publisher." 



cc 



July 14. 



« 



' *My beautiful Theo ! For you are beautiful ! I know at 
last that Liddy and Theo are one! Elmer Wagenhorst, I 
have just discovered, lives in Virgiiisburg, Berks County, 
Pa. That is proof enough for me! That small Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch village could hardly harbour tioo divinities: a 
face like Liddy 's and a mind and soul like Theo's! 

"I tell you I was excited this morning when I saw 
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Wagenhorst's address on my sister's desk, for it banished 
my last doubt. I feel that the gods are too good to me and 
Nemesis may be at my door ! For, Theo, I did want you to 
look just like Liddy! And now if Nemesis dares to inter- 
fere, we'll defeat her sly schemes ! Wagenhorst is not good 
enough for you! A man who sees life as he does, 'through 
a glass darkly,' must not marry one who sees it with your 
dear vision — ^f or that would mean misery for you both. In 
order to let you prove that for yourself this sununer, I'll 
keep away; biding my time with what patience I can com- 
mand until next fall — ^when you will come to me, dear 
Theo, I know that you will come to me! " 

Slowly and thoughtfully liddy gathered her letters to- 
gether and put them away carefully in a drawer. 

When at last she rose from her desk, she went to her win- 
dow, opened it, and leaned out. The rain had ceased and 
the moon was sailing across the heavens high and bright. 
She bent back her head and drew in a long, deep breath. 

''I am free! Free to tell him to come to me if I want to! 
I did not know how I longed for it — ^how unfaithful I was to 
Elmer in my thoughts — ^how entirely I did not love him. 
And now I am free of everything that has shackled me: of 
the disgrace upon my name because I have made it hon- 
ourably famous; of dependence upon my dreary home here, 
because I am now earning ample means of my own and may 
live where I please; of the lack of education because I have 
studied and learned and shall go to college. I am free! To 
live — and to love — and to work!" 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ELMER, though strangely haunted deep down in his 
heart by Liddy's every look and tone in that last 
strenuous talk he had had with her, told himself in 
the days that followed that he had every reason to rejoice 
in his easy escape from his hampering betrothal: an escape 
which left him honourably free to woo, with all the fervour (tf 
his ambition, the maiden of his aspiring dreams. And yet, 
in spiteof this self-congratulation, hefoundhimself speculat- 
ing almost constantly upon Liddy's probable thoughts and 
feelings these days. What did she think of him? TVhat 
really was she feeling? All her life long she had known re- 
buffs and slights; perhaps this supreme one did not hurt her 
as it would have hurt a girl who had led a more normal life. 
And yet, no one knew better than he what deep, strong af- 
fections Liddy had! Surely, she was suffering keenly! El- 
mer scarcely realized how powerful was the tug upon his 
heart to go to her and comfort her in her woe. 

He winced as he thought of what the Armstrongs* opinion 
of his honour must be. 

'^Knowing my family here, they of course regard Liddy 
as entirely my equal, and don't see at all why I should 
object to marrying a green, inexperienced village girl!" 

He determined to call to see Liddy very soon again; to 
hold her to her promise to be forever his good friend. He 
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found himself wondering and wondering how she would 
meet him. 

" She certainly is equal to occasions ! " he marvelled as he 
thought again and again, and with ever-growing admiration 
and respect, of the quiet dignity and even grace with 
which she had handled the difficult situation created by 
what he had had to tell her. 

But meantime, he wrote constantly and ardently to 
Nedra Appleton. 

A letter which he one day received from her in response 
to four of his own did not throw the slightest damper upon 
his confident spirits. She wrote: 

"I fed I ought to break it to you before we go on any 
further, that I have firmly made up my mind not to 
marry a man that has any brains. I look to mar- 
riage to free me * forever after' from the one unpleasant 
condition of my maiden life — ^the being expected to think. 
A man with the innumerable brains they say you have 
would expect me to give him what Gail says he will 
absolutely require of his wife — ^intellectual congeniality. 
And I suppose that that is really what I require in a hus- 
band, who must, therefore, be at least as stupid as / am — 
and I shan't mind if he is even worse. So, Mr. Wagen- 
horst, quite apart from the fact that I don't think the name 
Wagenhorst is as pretty as Appleton, I don't want to marry 
you and you really must abandon all this 'hoping' you so 
persistently talk about." 

This surely sounded rather final; but it did not in the 
least discourage Elmer. He laughed triumphantly at what 
he considered its tone of humiUty, and answered it forth- 
with by saying that, inasmuch as a name so uneuphonious 
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as Bmutparte had won a fame to which even a rojal prin- 
cess had succumbed, he hoped to give to the humUe name 
of Wagenhorst a distinction that would make eren the 
daughter of President Appleton proud to bear it. 

About a week or ten days after his painful interview with 
Liddy» Elmer began to wonder whether he might not now, 
with safety and propriety, pay a strictly friendly call upon 
her — ^to chat with her about many things: about his de- 
parture for College ville three weeks hence; his prospective 
study of the law; the privilege he would continue to enjoy 
of intimacy with the Appletons, which, after such a sunmier 
as he had had, he would certainly know how to appreciate. 

But before he could carry out this strong desire to see and 
talk with Liddy once more, a thunderbolt fell upon him at 
the hands of Minnie Doerr. 



The disaster that had fallen upon Elmer Wagenhorst had 
been the one great excitement of Virginsburg for a week, 
when one day, over their dinner, the Armstrongs discussed 
it in its possible bearing upon Liddy. 

"Of course she doesn't know about it, Billy?" 

"Of course not. You know how bright and gay she's 
been right along. Not a sign of sadness or trouble. Any- 
way, dear, she'd hear it only from Elmer himself or from us. 
And it's evident he's not told her." 

"She's been so very non-conunittal all summer about her 
relation with Elmer Wagenhorst and she does see so little of 
him — ^I've wondered sometimes, dear, whether she and my 
cousin, Gail, haven't been having so sympathetic a cor- 
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respondence as to have caused her thoughts to stray a bit 
from her Ehner?" 

Mr. Armstrong laughed. "Women are very devils for 
seeing things a man would never think of! I shouldn't 
wonder if you were right; though how, without Liddy*s 
telling you, you could surmise such a thing, beats mel** 

"Elmer is so wonderfully improved,'* Mrs. Armstrong 
continued to speculate, "that I think Liddy would have 
been rather crushed with his superiority if he had been the 
only man of the world she had ever known. Her intimacy 
with you and me, Billy, has probably saved her from being 
quite overcome with Elmer's fine manners. As it is, I 
really don't think they have greatly impressed her." 

"Liddy lives too much in the spirit to be misled into 
putting a false value upon externals," the minister said. 

" Billy, do you know I have been suspecting of late that 
she has broken her engagement to Elmer? They see each 
other so seldom. But why doesn't she tell us if she has 
done that?" 

"Give her time. She will tell us everything when she 
gets ready to, dear." 

"If she is having an a£Pair with Gail, a sense of shyness or 
deUcacy (knowing he is my cousin) may keep her silent." 

" The question for us, Kitty, to decide just now, is — shall 
we tell her of Elmer's trouble?" 

"I certainly think we must, Billy." 

"I, personally, Kitty, do not believe in Elmer Wagen- 
horst's guilt. If I can read character at all, he's not given 
to that sort of thing; he's as clean and soimd a young fellow 
as Fve ever known." 
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Inasmuch as Mrs. Armstrong was feeling intensely 
curious as to the present status of Liddy 's love affair, it was 
not without a thrill of pleasurable excitement that she 
broached the subject of Elmer's awful pUght when that 
evening Liddy came over to the parsonage for an hour, 
Liddy herself being the sole inhabitant of the village who 
did not know all about it. 

Mr. Armstrong, knowing that his presence must neces- 
sarily be a constraint upon any free discussion of the ugly 
episode, left the two young women alone in the study, 
while he fared forth to pay some parish calls. 

"Liddy," began Mrs. Armstrong circumspectly, as they 
sat together on the big couch before the open fire, "I've 
something awfully unpleasant to tell you this evening 
But first — ^I've got to ask you some rather personal ques- 
tions — ^which I don't like to ask you; because they may 
make you think I'm trying to force a confidence that you 
have seen fit to withhold from us. But I am not, Liddy." 

"Ask me what you please, dear; I could never misunder- 
stand your purpose." 

" Well, then — ^tell me, are you and Elmer good friends? " 

"PerfecUy." 

**Are you still engaged?" 

"No, Kitty. I've meant to tell you — ^I don't know 
ichat has held me back. But I'll tell you now. For of 
course I want you to know. Elmer came to me two weeks 
ago and told me that he had * outgrown ' me; that I was too 
unsophisticated and inexperienced to fill the high place his 
wife would one day have to fill," Liddy stated, with perfect 
composure. 
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"Oh! Now, Liddy, he didn't do a thing like thatr 
Mrs. Armstrong exclaimed incredulously. 

"Yes, Kitty, he did." 

They looked at each other; Liddy's Hps twitched — ^and 
she smiled. Mrs. Armstrong gave a little shriek of laugh- 
ter. 

"Oh! When he realizes what he threw over! A mar- 
riage with a celebrity, with money, with a woman who, 
when she goes forth into the world to enjoy her harvest 
of honours, will be run after ! The * high place ' you'll hold 
will be so hopelessly beyond Elmer Wagenhorst's reach — 
well, isn't he in for a shock and a bump in the near future! 
Aha! Liddy, here's your revenge! I've got an awful 
thing to tell you about Elmer Wagenhorst!" 

"Oh! What?" 

"You say you and he are still good friends?" 

" His friendship has meant much to me, Kitty. I would 
never willingly give thai up." 

" That's like you ! " sighed Mrs. Armstrong. " I couldn't 
myself attain to any such largeness of mind. If a man had 
thrown me over for any such reason as Wagenhorst gave 
you, I'd thirst for vengeance — ^as we say in Dramatic Art. 
You, on the contrary, will probably pity him." 

"Pity him? For not marrying me?" 

"Liddy," said Mrs. Armstrong gravely, "get yourself in 
hand; it is a very disagreeable and shocking story I have to 
tell you about Elmer." 

" What w it, Kitty? " Liddy anxiously asked. " I've not 
seen him for two weeks. I can't imagine anything * shock- 
ing' in connection with Elmer!" 
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" He's in very great trouble. Shall I go ahead ruthlessly 
and tell you? You can stand it? ** 

"Yes, yes! Please go on!" 

^* WeD, then, I will. Do you know a girl named Minnie 
Doerr?" 

"Yes.'' 

"Did you know she was living at the Wagenhorst farm 
this summer over the bui^ season?" 

"No, I didn't know that." 

"Well, she is. And, liddy, she is about to have a ctuld 
and she has declared that Elmer is its father." 

" It is not true ! " cried Liddy, turning white. " It's a lie! 
I know Elmer is not like that! A girl like Minnie Doerr 
would be repu^nvtf to him!" 

" He denies Minnie Doerr's story. But his father insists 
that he must marry her, or he'll *kick him out' and let him 
take the consequences. Elmer refuses absolutely to marry 
her. He says he'll serve out his term in prison before he'll 
marry her! The whole village is wild about it and every 
one seems to want to believe Elmer guilty because they re- 
sent what they call his Hony airs.' Even his own family 
refuse to believe his denials and his father says that if he 
doesn't marry the girl, he'll let him go to jail! He won't 
pay a cent to save him. It's awful!" 

"Elmer never looked at that low, bad girl!" liddy pas- 
sionately repeated. 

"You and Billy are the only two people in Virginsburg 
who believe in his innocence." 

"And you, Kitty?" 

"There are things against him. He was seen on the 
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street with her one night. Why do you feel so sure of his 
innocence, Liddy — ^a man who has treated you so basely! 
You don't still care for him?** 

'^ As much as I ever did. I never was in love with him. 
I know that now.'* 

** Thank Heaven for that ! He*s too far below you to hear 
your voice when you speak!'* 

"But, Kitty,** Liddy earnestly protested, "I can*t stand 
seeing Elmer ruined like this! And you say everybody is 
against him? No one believes his denials? Not even his 
own mother?** 

"You and Billy are his only defenders. Billy says, as 
you do, that Elmer Wagenhorst is not that sort of a man.** 

"I know it as I know that I am not a girl like Minnie 
Doerr ! I know Elmer is innocent. And I'll save him ! *' 

" But what can you do, dear? Don*t be rash. You are 
under no obligations to Elmer Wagenhorst to help him! 
He never did a thing for yoUy Liddy!** 

"He was the jSrst friend I ever had; the first human 
being who ever brought happiness to me. Where is 
Minnie Doerr to be found?** 

"They still have her at the Wagenhorst farm. Elmer 
came to see Billy about it all yesterday and asked his ad- 
vice. Billy promised him that if he were arrested he would 
go his bail. My dear! When it becomes known that 
Billy is standing up for another black sheep, even blacker 
than you!** laughed Mrs. Armstrong, laying her hand on 
Liddy*s. 

But Liddy did not smile. Her face was white, her eyes 
strained with distress. 
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" Kitty ! I*m going to see Minnie Doerr ! " 

"Oh! NotattheWagenhorstfann?" 

** Yes. I'll talk to her. I'll try to make her admit who 
is her child's father!" 

Even as she spoke, she rose and began to put on her 
jacket. "I'm going to see her nowy Kitty!" 

"You'll do no good, Liddy!" Mrs. Armstrong protested. 
"Don't you suppose Mrs. Wagenhorst has tried to plead 
with that miserable girl for her son?" 

"No! If Mrs. Wagenhorst thinks, as you say she does, 
that her son is guilty, it would be like her to let him take his 
penalty. I'm going to see Minnie Doerr. I think I have 
an argument that will bring her to terms!" 

"Win you come back here to-night and tell us the re- 
sult?" 

"Yes." 

"Billy and I will sit up for you. And there are those 
who would say that life in Virginsburg is dull!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Armstrong. " It's almost too exciting for one who has 
led the comparatively simple life of London, Paris, New 
York, and Berlm!" 

Liddy departed; and a few minutes later the minister 
came home, having remained away only long enough to 
give his wife time to tell her story. 

It seemed a long two hours of waiting that Mr. and Mrs. 
Armstrong put in before liddy's return. 
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CHAPTER XV 

SHE looked so wan and tired when at last she came 
back that Mr. Armstrong made her lie down on the 
couch and Mrs. Armstrong hurried to the kitchen to 
make her a cup of hot chocolate. 

She drank the chocolate eagerly and gratefully when it 
was brought to her. "Oh, what friends you are to me!" 
she smiled as she sank back again among the cushions. " I 
never can get used to your being so good to me ! Whatever 
life may bring to me in the future, there can never be any- 
thing better than the haven this home has been to me! 
But ihaCs not what you look so eager to hear, is it? Well, I 
accomplished what I went for!" 

She drew from the pocket of her blouse a paper and held 
it toward them. Mr. Armstrong took it firom her hand and 
read it aloud: 

""I, Minnie Doerr, confess that I have slandered Elmer 
Wagenhorst. He was never my lover. He never said one 
word of love to me. Sam is the father of my child. Sam 
wants to marry me, but I love Elmer, who will have noth- 
ing to do with me. 

"Minnie Dobbb." 
Witnesses: 
John Brentz, 
Mabt Brentz. 
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They listened with breathless interest to her account of 
her experience at the farm. She had gone boldly to the 
kitchen door and insisted upon seeing Minnie Doerr. It 
was Sam, looking sullen and unhappy, who had opened the 
door to her, the rest of the family having gone to bed. He 
had undertaken, at her urgent instigation, to make Minnie 
come down to speak with her. 

"And when she did come down," said liddy, **she was 
very much astonished to see me. She said sneeringly that 
she knew very well what had brought me there — jealousy! " 

'*'But you needn't think you can coax me to give Elmer 
Wagenhorst up to you /' she assured me. 

'' We were alone on the kitchen porch. I told her that I 
did not intend to marry Elmer; that he no more wanted me 
than he wanted her; but that I was Elmer's friend and 
would not see him wronged if I could do anything to pre- 
vent it; that I would bear witness in court to the many 
times I had seen her and Sam Wagenhorst in the woods 
when I had walked there in the evening. I said that unless 
she gave me in writing a statement of Elmer's innocence, I 
would marry him to save him firom her! But if she would 
write and sign such a statement, I would pay her three 
hundred and fifty dollars. I had stopped at Squire 
Brentz's office on my way to the farm and had learned that 
the courts would give her three himdred. I convinced her 
that as Elmer would go to prison rather than many her, she 
would gain nothing by her wicked lie against him except his 
hatred. If she confessed, she would at least give her child 
a father (for Sam would surely many her) and she'd have 
the money I offered her. 
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'' I had a hard time with her, for she is stupid and obsti- 
nate. But I think she has come to realize that she can't 
force Ehner to marry her and she is calculating enough to 
see that she can't possibly gain anything by insisting upon 
it and that she'd better take the money I offer her. I 
promised her that if she signed the paper I would not marry 
Elmer, but that if she refused, I vxmld marry him." 

"And would you, Liddy?" asked Mrs. Armstrong. 

"Oh, Kitty, maybe he'd rather go to jail than marry me I 
No, I was only talking to influence Minnie. It was hard 
work, but in the end I persuaded her to sign two copies of 
this statement, and then I made her go with me to Squire 
Brentz to have it witnessed." 

liddy paused and looked up at her Usteners with a smile. 
" Minnie consented to go to the Squire's on condition that I 
walk behind her, as she couldn't be seen on the street with 
me!" 

They all laughed over this incident so characteristic of 
Virginsburg. 

"I left one copy of the statement," Liddy continued, 
"with Sam to give to his father. He's so infatuated with 
the girl that he wants to marry her in spite of everything. 
I promised to send the money to her to-morrow." 

"Liddy, why have you done this thing? I hope you 
don't still care for Elmer?" asked Mrs. Armstrong anx- 
iously. 

" I care for him as my friend most dearly. And I could 
not bear to see him hurt and ruined!" 

"Sam Wagenhorst is far too good a fellow to be thrown 
away on a creature like Minnie Doerr!" said Mr. Arm- 
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strong, rising and pacing the floor in front of the couch» his 
face distressed. "'He's the best of all those Wagenhorst 
boys! I wish I could show him what a mistake he will 
make in marrying that girl! A woman like that can so drag 
a man down! And Sam has it in him to make something 
splendid of himself." 

"But the child, Billy? It has a right to a father." 
"Ah!" sighed Mr. Armstrong, "yes, there you are — ^Ihe 
child! Yes, he must marry her! I am very sorry for him! 
You see» I know things about this girl that Sam certainly 
cannot know. Old Wagenhorst has kept his sons so 
strictly at home that there are things they don't dream of 
going on in this village. I went into the hotel tavern one 
night to persuade Jake Schaub to stop drinking and come 
home with me to his wife who was with child and was wor- 
rying about him; and I found him at a table drinking 
whiskey with this same Minnie Doerr. So I tried to per- 
suade her, too, to go home to her grandmother and she be- 
gan to swear so blasphemously that I ordered her to stop it 
— and she said to me, *Why Gawd Almighty, Reverend, I 
don't never swear! I never swore in my life, danm me to 
hell, if I did!' She's a hopeless degenerate, I'm afraid! 
I'm sorry Sam Wagenhorst is going to marry her!" 

When liddy had gone home and Mr. Armstrong had re- 
turned from seeing her to her door, Mrs. Armstrong said to 
him, "Do you know how Elmer Wagenhorst will interpret 
Liddy's buying off that girl? As her last desperate effort to 
bring him back to her I He'll accept it from her; but if he 
doesn't discover she's the author of *A Village Tragedy' 
(which God grant he doesn't!) he won't marry her. He's 
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'looking higher/ as they say in Virginsburg. I'm begin- 
ning to suspect he has his eye on Nedra — ^which would ex- 
plain Gail's request that I tell him all I know about Elmer 
Wagenhorst who, he says, has become very intimate with 
the family? Fancy, Billy! A son of old Wagenhorst in- 
timate with the Appletons!" 

"Don't you think, rather, that it is Gail's evident in- 
terest in Liddy as the author of *A Village Tragedy' that 
made him ask about Elmer? He perhaps supposes that 
Liddy is engaged to Elmer." 

" I'm quite in the dark ! But anyway, I shall write Gail 
a letter that will nip in the bud any ambitions Elmer Toay 
have in Nedra's direction! My cousin Nedra is much too 
dear and lovely to be thrown away on a man that could jilt 
our Liddy!" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IT WAS that same night as Liddy was just about to put 
out her light and get into bed that she was startled bya 
sound from the adjoining bedroom occupied by her 
father and his wife. It was the sound of her father's feeble 
voice calling to her. 

Slipping into a kimono and slippers, she hurried to his 
bedside. 

She found him propped up in bed, his wife at his side 
sleeping so heavily that her husband's weak calling had not 
at all disturbed her. 

Liddy was suddenly struck to-night, as she stood at his 
side, by the ravages his illness had made upon him in the 
last month. He had had no definite malady; only a sud- 
den loss of vitality and a consequent giving way of all his 
organs. He was more emaciated now than she had ever 
known him to be; his eyes were sunken and feverish, his 
lips blue and his nostrils pinched. She knew, as she looked 
at him, that his hours were niunbered. 

*'I must speak somepin to you, liddy!" 

*'Do you want anything. Father? What shall I get 
you?" 

"Nothing — ^nothing. I'll never want nothing no more. 
I want to talk to you. Set down here and listen on 



me. 
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She sat down on the side of the bed, her heart throbbing 
heavily. 

She did not love her father; she did not know him. He 
was an utter stranger to her. His life and hers had never 
touched at any point. But of late years she had pro- 
foundly pitied him. 

"Hold my hand, Liddy!" 

She took his hand in hers, marvelling. And now she sud- 
denly realized that the man before her was not the stranger 
with whom she had grown up. His stony aspect had 
softened to a look that was entirely human, almost tender; 
the deadness, of his eyes had changed to a look of intelli- 
gence; the stiffness of his lips to an expression of kindness. 
She would scarcely have known this unfamiliar face. 

"Liddy ! I want to talk to you to-night." 

"Yes, Father," she answered gently, 

"I got a good deal to speak to you. I hope my strength 
will hold out. Liddy , I want you to know that I ain^t been 
as blind as I seemed about all that you made of yourself 
already, with sich a little chanct as you had and everything 
agin you. If that awful trouble hadn't come on me when 
you was only four years old — ^if your Mom had of lived — ^I 
know, now, how wonderful proud I'd of been of a daughter 
like you've turned out to be! Fur I don't think like the 
rest of these Pennsylvania Dutch, that a woman ain't fit 
fur education. I'd of been that proud of your talents! 
And to have a daughter of mine turn out to be a book- 
writer yet — ^that's somepin I never looked fur! 

"But, liddy, ever since your mother and my cfaildem 
died, I hadn't no more feeling fur anything. It was as if I 
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was turned to rock! I couldn't feel nothin*! So» when 
you grew up before my eyes so sweet and good, I couldn't 
remember no more how proud and happy I was when you 
was first bom and how fond I used to be fur my bright 
baby girl before your Mom died. I couldn't feel no pride 
even when you come to me with the news that you was a 
book-writer. Nothin' had no eflFec' on me — until here 
about four days ago, that somepin stony in me all of a 
suddint give way and I felt myself melt like wax — and 
then it come over me what a life you must have led» liddy, 
sufferin' fur the sin of your father! liddy, has any one 
ever tole you about your Mom and our two childem?" 

"No, Father, I have never been told." 

"Some one would be sure to tell you some time. So, I 
want fur you to have it from me and hear what little I got 
to say fur myself." 

He paused, holding tight to her hand, as though he 
feared she might rise and leave him. She waited breath- 
lessly for him to go on. Neither of them heeded the sleep- 
ing woman at his side any more than if she had been a thing 
not human. 

"Your mother was a sweet and pretty woman and we 
liked each other wery good and lived wonderful contented 
together. She was a good wife to me; she kep* my house 
and cooked fur me and bore me three childem; she did all a 
wife could do. She was so wery fond fur me that I could do 
most anything with her. So I thought anyhow* And 
that's where I got good fooled. I thought she'd take any- 
thing off of me and not say nothin', she was sich a dootiful 
wife. And I was always wery good to her, too, in them first 
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days of our life together. I enjoyed myself bein' good to 
her, she was so pretty and so sweet; and I was so wonderful 
fond fur the childem she gev me. There never was a man 
more fond fur childem; and my own seemed to me the 
prettiest and cutest and smartest in the world; and indeed 
they was 9 too; there couldn't be any two opinions about 
that. Your Mom thought, too, our childem was nicer'n 
other ones. 

"'Well, my tannery business grew so big and I made so 
much money that after while I had to hire a bookkeeper. 
That bookkeeper " 

He stopped for an instant and his eyes burned more 
feverishly, his lips twitched, his breath came short. 

'^Joye she come from the Allentown Business College 
out; and she got the job of my bookkeeper at five dollars a 
week and board with us. That started it. I ain't a-goin' 
to say nothin' to defend myself, liddy; only to explain to 
you a little. Joye she was wonderful good lookin' and your 
Mom, bein' in the family way with her fourth baby, was 
lookin' plainer'n I'd ever seen her. She seemed to lose all 
her good looks, her colour, her figure, the shine of her hair» 
the red in her lips. And she got careless about herself — 
she went round so dowdy; where Joye she always looked so 
stylish. I mind how your Mom sayed to me oncet in her 
quiet way that a boarder give her too much work to do. 
But I didn't pay no attention. I liked Joye's bein' there. 
Then after a while your Mom ast me would I git her a 
hired girl, she was gittin' so tired with her housework and 
the three babies and a boarder yet. Well, I was so busy at 
the tannery — ^and so taken up just then with Joye — ^I didn't 
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aeem to have time. Four or five times of a Sunday me and 
Joye went to Allentown and let your Mom alone all day; 
and she'd been used to me spendin' my Sundays with her 
always. Near every evening me and Joye would go fur a 
walk or a buggy ride. To be sure it set folks talkin*; but I 
didn't care fur that much. I was gittin' rich fast and I 
held my head above other ones a little. But all this time 
I knowed how mean I was treatin* my wife. And in my 
heart I was lovin' her and my childem the same as ever. 
But Joye she made so much of me; and she was so pretty 
and plump; and your Mom was gittin' more peaked lookin' 
every day. 

*'Well, whai I didn't pay no attention to your Mom's 
sayin' she had objections of keepin' a boarder* or to her 
astin' fur a hired girl» she never sayed nothin' more. No» 
she didn't say nothin'. But " 

Again he paused^ moistened his lips with his tongue, and 
swallowed with an effort. 

"One day»" he continued, "I come home and found 
she'd sent you (without a word to me, your father!) to her 
mother in Allentown. She sayed she wanted her mother to 
keep you, now, till after her confinement. Well, I didn't 
like it wery good, because I was so fond fur you, you was 
sich a cute, affectionate little thing. But I left it go and 
didn't say much. Afterward I learnt she had tole your 
Gran'mom to keep you and raise you and never leave you 
come home. Well, liddy, it was the next day after she 
had sent you away that when I fell awake in the morning, 
your Mom wasn't in bed. It was too early fur her to have 
got up to make the breakfast, so I didn't know where she 
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oould be at. I called to her, but no one answered. Then I 
got up and went to the next room to see if she had went in 
to the two babies, but — ^they wasn't in their beds! I 
didn't know what to think and I begun to feel awful sick! I 
looked in the closets and I seen her clo'es and the childem's 
was all there hangin'. So, thinks I, she couldn't of run off! 
Well, I looked everywhere fur her over the house; thinkin' 
all the time of every mean thing I'd done to her since my 
bookkeeper come; fur I had knowed all along how wrong I 
was treatin' her. I couldn't find her in the house, and as 
the kitchen door was wide open, I decided she'd went out. 
But where would she go with them two babies so early in 
the morning? I didn't know where to look fur her. 

"'What I went through fur them two hours while I 
searched fur her — ^how I saw, then, the croolity I had used 
to her — ^how I felt all my old liking fur her come back and a 
disgust fur Joye come over me ! I ain't got no language to 
describe it to you, Liddy! 

** Breakfast time come and she hadn't showed up. Joye 
had to make our breakfast; and it was while we was settin* 
there eatin' it (to be sure / wasn't eatin' nothin*) that one 
of the tannery hands come runnin' in." 

Mr. Fitzenberger's eyes closed, his face turned a shade 
whiter, and for an instant liddy, her heart wildly throb- 
bing, thought he was dead. But in a momait he rallied 
and went on. 

"They had found her body, with heavy weights from the 
scales tied round her waist, at the bottom of a deep vat 
where some skins was soakin'. And the two babies — our 
two little babies — ^they had found in another vat; the 
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babies was tied together with a rope and weights was tied 
to *em! 

''And there was a letter by the vat sayin* she had afraid 
she might die in her confinement and she knowed her two 
babies (and mebbe e vem her mibom one) better die than be 
broni^t up by sichastep-imotherasJoye would be. They'd 
better suffer a moment's pain now, she sayed, than suffer all 
their lives. For weeks and months, she sayed, it had been 
hangin' ovor her that she must die and let her childem to 
Joye. And she couldn't stand it no more." 

There was another long pause, during which neither 
liddy nor her dying father seemed to breathe or stir. 

''Well," he at last continued, "it give sich excitement in 
the whole county that the sheriff had \o have the Allen- 
town police out here to Wirginsburg to protect our house. 
At the funeral I had to be ptotected from the mob by a 
bodyguard — though I would of been glad if they had killed 
me! 

'TMebby it seems queer to you, Liddy, that I married 
Joye after all. But I was not myself. I seemed to have 
died. Only my body was aliVe. First thing I knowed, I 
found Joye livin* here with me. She had took me to Phil- 
delphy and got married to me. She just up and done it 
and I hadn't nothin' to say. 

"The shock of what had happened had kilt your Gran- 
mom; she died the next week; and I brang you home. 

"And that's all, Liddy." 

The father and daughter looked into each other's eyes — 
he with a wistful pleading that longed for, but dared not 
ask, forgiveness; she with a white, dazed countenance 
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that seemed hardly to take in the horror he had re- 
lated. 

He feebly pressed her cold hand which clasped his own. 
''liddy! I used to be so fond fur you and so proud when 
you was little ! Could you kiss your father — just once? " 

The stunned, bewildered look of liddy's face relaxed, 
tears gushed to her eyes and streamed down her cheeks. 
She rose, bent over him, and kissed him. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

NEVER had Elmer Wagenhorst felt more buoyant 
and confident than when, on the very day of his re- 
turn to Collegeville, he walked up the street at 
about five o'dock in the afternoon, from his lodging house, 
toward the president's mansion on the outskirts of the 
town. 

True, his mind was a bit troubled about one or two 
things. He had not seen liddy since he had told her he 
could not marry her. A succession of events had pre- 
vented his even going to her to thank her for the wonderful 
service she had rendered him. Her father had died very 
suddenly, the Fitzenberger house had been closed and the 
body taken at once to Philadelphia for biuial. Liddy not 
writing to him, he had been obliged to inquire of the Arm- 
strongs, just before his return to Collegeville, where she was 
and had then learned to his chagrin the startling news that 
she had gone to Collegeville and been entered as afreshman. 

It was, of course, going to be a bit awkward for him, hav- 
ing her here — especially in view of his tremendous obliga- 
tion to her. He might be now serving out a term in jail had 
she not come so splendidly to his rescue ! He would never 
cease to be grateful to her — though he could not of course 
express his gratitude in the form she desired and probably 
expected. 
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" Poor little Liddy ! How devoted to me she must be to 
have gotten her father to give her all that money to save 
me — ^when she needed it so much herself to carry out this 
foolish scheme of hers!'* 

It was very depressing to think of the disappointment 
she would suffer when she discovered that her desperate 
effort to make Minnie Doerr give him up to her had been 
futile; that he would not, after all, marry her; for that, of 
course, was quite too much to expect of him. He was 
grateful and hoped to prove it, but not by the sacrifice of 
his ambition, the hampering of his career. 

He had wondered many times of late whether Liddy had 
really believed in his innocence, or whether her love for him 
was so great as to make her want to marry him at all costs. 

''I'll show her that I do appreciate what she did for me; 
I'll do all I can for her while she's here. I'll call to see her; 
I'U take her out now and then. I'U be her helpful friend in 
every way I can. It wiU be a relief to be able to go to see 
her freely without being spied on ! But she will soon come 
to recognize what a different position I hold here from the 
one she will have to take. She has no real conception of 
such differences, poor little Liddy! What a lot she has to 
learn!" 

He thought a little regretfully of the money she must 
have inherited from her father. 

''Enough for both of us to have lived on comfortably 
until I would have been equipped to earn money — ^if I had 
chosen to marry her," he reflected. "And what it would 
have meant to me to be independent of my father!" He 
sighed as he thought of the forfeited luxury of being able to 
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defy his father's tyranny under which he had suffered all 
his life. 

*'But I'm glad I have higher ideals than to many for 
mere money!" 

A marriage for *' family/' as he put it, seemed to him an 
entirely worthy aim for a man of ambition. 

He could scarcely keep from whistling as he neared the 
Appletons' house, so eager he was to see Nedra and to take 
up, where he had left it, his gratifjring intimacy with her. 
He had written her of his impending arrival on September 
fifth and had assured her that he would take the liberty of 
calling to see her just as soon as he had unpacked. 

He found, to his chagrin, when the butler showed him 
into the drawing-room, that Nedra was not alone. An- 
other yoimg man was basking in the light of her counte- 
nance. Elmer recognized him at once as a senior who had 
the reputation of being the funniest man in the college. 

As Nedra rose, with her customary air of indifference, to 
, greet him, he repressed his inclination to scowl at young 
Wetherspoon as a hint to him to be gone. However, the 
young man proved himself commendably perspicacious. He 
recognized Elmer's prior claim and took his early dq>art- 
xxre, 

*^Is he as funny as they say he is?" asked Elmer as he 
complacently, and with an air of being very much at home, 
seated himself on the sofa beside Nedra. 

"No, he isn't funny; he's pitiful. But you must not en- 
courage me to criticise my guests; Father thinks it shows a 
low order of mind. Last night after a visitor had gone I 
very cleverly began to take her off and Father was deeply 
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grieved over me. He said» ^Is that your idea» daughter, 
of hospitality — ^to laugh at your guests the moment they 
are gone? ' I told him I always laughed at my guests after 
they Jbad gone; that if I could not laugh at them, I never 
asked them again. He says he can't see where I get my 
low ideals of life." 

Elmer laughed easily. It was jolly and delightful to be 
listening again to her drawling voice and absurd talk. 
"'Your ideals are high enough for my taste! How deeply 
glad I am, Nedra, to be here again! " 

"What have you been doing to yourself?" she asked in 
an uninterested tone, her eyes moving from his red and 
roughened hands to his sunburned face. "Playing golf 
very hard?" 

"Only what I wrote you — Whelping with the summer's 
work on my father's farm." 

Nedra slowly nodded. "W^'ve heard of your father's 
farm; and of the Virginsburg Neighbourhood Association; 
and of lots of interesting things c'lut that Pennsylvania 
Dutch village." 

"But how, when, where, why?" exclaimed Elmer in 
astonishment. "Who on earth " 

He stopped short. Could the Appletons by any chance 
have met and talked with Liddy since her arrival? No, 
that was impossible. Liddy's obscure position here would 
keep her far enough away from this exclusive house- 
hold. 

" We've a cousin living in Virginsburg," Nedra explained, 
"who writes to us once in a long while." 

" In Virginsburg ! Oh, but you couldn't have ! There's 
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not a floul living there who could even most remotely be in 
any way associated with you I** 

"There is» though. My cousin, Mrs. Armstrong.'' 

** Mrs. Armstrong ! Your coiuin I ** 

'* Yes. I'd like to visit her some time before she movea 
from Virginsburg. It must be an interesting place from 
her account. Isn't it? " 

'*! loathe it!" Elmer retorted, his very soul shuddering 
at the thought of Nedra in Virginsburg. Whai had Mrs. 
Armstrong told her of the Wagenhorsts! 

''I've some news for you," she carelessly announced 
'* Gail's engaged." 

** It's no news. I was expecting it. And 111 venture to 
guess who the lucky lady is /" 

"WeU?" 

"The author of *A Village Tragedy.*" 

"Guessed right the first time!" w 

"Has he become engaged to her without meeting her — 
for I'm sure he must have proposed to her before he ever 
met her!" 

" She's here in this house now. She has been here three 
weeks." 

"Really? " said Elmer with interest. "And how do you 
like her, Nedra? As much as Gail does?" 

"I would if that were possible. I love her as I never 
thought I could love the girl who would take Gail from me. 
But I am so thankful for his sake that he is escaping the 
wiles of the wrong sort of girl and marrying such an al- 
together right sort, that I can only love her and be grateful 
to her. You know," Nedra gravely added, "I've been 
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rather lonely all my life, having no mother and no sister. 
I've just longed for some one of my own sex to be very close 
and dear to me! And now (it seems too good to be true) 
I've found a real sister in Gail's bride-to-be ! I truly have. 
We are more close and congenial than I had supposed I 
could be with any one ! She's so simple and sincere; and so 
sweet!** 

''If you say much more» I shall be jealous of sister-in- 
law! Dear me, Nedra, I've not yet read her novel! Do 
you happen to have a copy you can lend me? I don't want 
to meet her until I have read it. It would be embarrass- 
mg. 

''You don't need to read it; you already know the story." 

" No, indeed I don't. It's stupid to have to admit that I 
have not even read a review of it." 

"But it is a true story," she coolly stated, "and the 
original village is Virginsburg." 

Before he could recover from the shock of her words, she 
followed it up by even a worse thunderbolt. 

"We've decided on a double wedding — ^Lydia and I." 

"What? A double wedding?" he faltered. "^ don't 
understand." 

" Gail and I will be married at the same time. I met 
Mr. von Ludrichs in Berlin. His home is in Baltimore. 
This summer he visited us at Bar Harbor and I've con- 
trived to achieve the difficult feat of falling in love with 
him. Congratulate me, Mr. Wagenhorst." 

"Nedra!" 

Every drop of colour left Elmer's face as he breathlessly 
uttered her name. 
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